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Can we help you 


TO KEEP FIRE 
DAMAGE DOWN? 


We have specialized, for many years, in the manu- 
facture and application of equipment designed for 
the rapid extinguishing of fires in flammable liquids 
and electrical apparatus—with minimum damage by 
fire or by extinguishing agent. 


We have, naturally, accumulated a wealth of expe- 
rience in dealing effectively with these Class B and 
Class C fire hazards. This experience is at your dis- 
posal whenever it can be helpful to you in recom- 
mending fire-protection equipment to the companies 
you serve. 


Every Kidde representative is in a position to offer 
you this assistance, without charge, at any time. 
He'll be glad to work with you — why not call him in? 


Walter Kidde & Company, Inc., 921 Main Street, Belleville 9, New Jersey 








The word ‘‘Kidde’’ and the Kidde seal are trade-marks of Walter Kidde & Company, Inc. | “ 
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JUNIOR FILING SYSTEMS 


At your favorite local stationer and office furniture dealer, 
or write us directly, 


ent t/774 Sales Corp. 300 EAST 145TH STREET « NEW YORK 5].N 























STOCK QUOTATIONS 


Closing Bid Prices 


Furnished through the courtesy of The First 





3oston Corporation 





1946 Range August 
High Low 30, 1946 
Aetna Casualty & Surety Company ...... 104 &9 96 
Aetna Insurance Company ..........eee0. 61% 52% 614 
Aetna Life Insurance Company .........-. 58% 48 5114 
Agricultural Insurance Company ........ 94 , 79 
American Alliance Ins. Company ......... 24% 20%, 20% 
American Automobile Ins. Company ..... 3814 31 31% 
American Casualty Company ............- 14% 105 105% 
American Equitable Assurance Company. 261% 18% 1814 
American Home Fire Assurance Company 12% 11% 12% 
American Insurance Company (Newark). 21% 1834 18% 
American Re-Insurance Company ........ 38% 32 33 
American Reserve Insurance Company 22% 18 19 
American Surety Company .........eeee.. 79 66% 66% 
: I 2 4 t 
Automobile Insurance Company .......... 47 40 42 
Baltimore American Insurance Company 7™ 636 634 
Bankers & Shippers Insurance Company S6Y 75 75 
Boston I ( riiety ¥ 
osto nsurance Company .........+-.+. SO 64 72 
Camden Fire Insurance Association ...... 2414 22% 23% 
Carolina Insurance Company ..........+- 39 3 36% 
row A of New York Insurance Company ... 2514 214 22%, 
onnecticut General Life Ins. Company 79 69 70% 
Continental Casualty Company ....... To 6514 49 51 
Continental Insurance Company .......... 63 52% 54 
Eagle Fire Insurance Company .......... 2% 1% 1% 
Employers’ Group Associates ............ 45% 3 31 
Employers Reinsurance Corporation ..... 71 631% 71 
Excess Insurance Company of America 9 7% \ 
Federal Insurance Company .............. 5914 56 58 
Fidelity & Deposit Company of Maryland 185 167 185 
i¢ You Need Hel Fidelity-Phenix Fire Insurance Company 70 56 60 
Pp Fire Association of Philadelphia ......... 69 60 60 
Fireman’s Fund Insurance Company 118% 103 103 
E°’LL LEND A HAND Firemen’s Insurance Company (Newark) . 17% 13% 13% 
we Franklin Fire Insurance Company ...... 26! 223 22% 
General Reinsurance Corporation ........ 69 ; 67 : 5 
General Reinsurance Corporation (new) 40% 36%4 36% 
Now that the manpower problem is on the way Gibraltar Fire & Marine Ins. Company 23% 18% 20% 
t d luti i Glens Falls Insurance Company .......... 59 51 51 
oward a solution, you are undoubtedly planning Globe & Republic Insurance Company .... 1254 9% 9% 
an active sales campaign in your area with Boiler aoa icoiees teoe be ge oo a se 308 
; ire f ric surance Company ..... SIG 30% 30% 
and Machine insurance ] ° “ioe Hanover Fire Insurance Company ....... 3 281% 283 
ry playing a prominent part. Hartford Fire Insurance Company ....... 129% 117 11734 
Y i 4 d I 3 2 4 
ou, as an agent, will find the Special Agent of Hartford Steam Boiler Inspec. & Ins. Co. 49 43 43 
. ‘ ~ ; Home Insurance Company ..............+ 344g 28% 2854 
the Hartford Steam Boiler in your district ready and Homestead Fire Insurance Company 174 15 15 
“1: : Med Ayr Insurance Company of North America 110% $4 9914 
— to help you with all necessary technical in- Jersey Insurance Company of New York. 42% 36 36 
ormation. He will work with v Kansas City F. & M. Ins. Co. (from 6/15) 21 19% 20 
: ‘ oy . . . can offer Lincoln National Life Insurance Co. ..... SO 67 77 
many practical suggestions on soliciting and servic- Maryland Casualty Company .........++.+- 23% 164% 16% 
., P K ‘ ’ Mass. Bonding & Insurance Company 100% 88 88, 
ing this desirable line. Merchants Fire Assurance Corporation 64 63 — 
The o : a: . és Merchants Fire Assur. Corp. (from 2/5) 32% 28 28 
: pPaany for such se lling 1S particwarly Merchants & Mfgrs. Fire Insurance Co. .. 84 6% 6 
timely now. Industries in your community must really sare at 2 fe Ins. C ~<a RCN 8 sig 7% 
4 i 2 f j : . 7 Monumental Life Ins. Company .......... 48 3814 47% 
hit their stride in production during the months National Casualty Company ........++++. 5 24% 261% 
‘ - National Fire Insurance Company ....... 72% 59% 5914 
ahead. But they face the problem of manufacturing National Liberty Insurance Company .. 7% 63% 63% 
i j H > ° National Union Fire Insurance Company 213 162 162 
products with their present boilers, engines and elec — ‘ 0 
: ‘ % 1a New Amsterdam Casualty Company ..... 37 30% 30% 
trical equipment. One major accident to their power New Brunswick Fire Insurance Company 33 29 30144 
4 New Hampshire Fire Insurance Company 5 504 52% 
units can knock these local plants out of their New York Fire Insurance Company we 16% th 1454 
a Northern Insurance Company ........++. 97% 8744 89 
expected markets. To lessen that danger, power North River Insurance Company ........ 27 22% 24% 
equipment should be r = iat Northeastern Insurance Co. of Hartford .. 9% 644 6% 
q Pp Pp otected by inspections of the Northwestern National Insurance Company 149 135 137 
type made by Hartford Steam Boiler. Ohio Casualty Insurance Company (The) 3614 33 3614 
‘ , Pacific Fire Insurance Company ......... 110% 97 102 
Why not have your Hartford Steam Boiler Spe- Pacific Indemnity Company ............. 67 60 63 
. : : ° Paul Revere Fire Insurance Company 27 22% 24% 
cial Agent start working with you Phoenix Insurance Company ...........- 9914 83% 87 
now? You might have him help you Preferred Accident Insurance Company 15% 13% 13% 
a : Providence Washington Insurance Co. 43% 38 38 
break in your returned service men Reinsurance Corporation of New York ... 7% 644 614 
: ° ma Republic Insurance Company—Dallas 32 29% 30 
in handling this line. Rhode Island Insurance Company ....... 9 + 4 
St. Paul Fire & Marine Insurance Co. .... 8014 73 73 
Seaboard Surety Company .......++.ssee0s 57 53 53 
The Hartford Ste m ; a Security Insurance Co. (New Haven) , 38% 33% 3444 
. Springfielc . & M. Insurance Company 137 117 118 
* am Boiler Inspection ee ee ad , 
Standard Accident Insurance Company 43% 32 32 
an nsurance Companye Hartford, Conn. Travelers Insurance Company ........+.- 710 607 645 
U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty Company 53 46% 47¥, 
For Power-plant Insurance, It Pays to Ch the Lead U. S. Fire Insurance Company .......... 62 571% 57% 
U. S. Guarantee Company ........eeeeees 90 86 8&6 
Westchester Fire Insurance Company 41% 34% 38 
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Now, for the first time! 
All of the LAW of 


INSURANCE 


in 3 compact volumes 


A complete text covering every 
type of Insurance, citing all court 
decisions, State & Federal. Exhaus- 
tively indexed. Just published. 


BEAUTIFULLY BOUND IN BLUE FABRIKOID 
MODERATELY PRICED 


This work should prove invaluable Lo- 


Insurance Executives and Managers 
Department Heads and Agents 

Banks and Trust Companies 

Federal, State and Municipal Officials 


Attorneys, Actuaries, Etc. 


Space does not permit of a full de- 
scription here, but complete infor- 
mation will be sent on request. 


Simply sign and mail the coupon below 
to the publishers of 
CORPUS JURIS SECUNDUM 








THE AMERICAN LAW BOOK COMPANY 
272 Flatbush Avenue Extension 
Brooklyn 1, New York. 


Without obligation on my part, send me full 
particulars concerning your new work on 
— INSURANCE. — 


IEE csccccheeid peptide eee reer ee eeee rene, 

















BEST’S STOCK INDEX 





so =e = eT em ere tere Sept. Gre tee Rept. eS 


* Based on Standard & Poor’s —_ stock price indexes of 50 industrial, 
20 railroad and 20 public utility stocks combined. 


Casualty Fire 

1944 1945 1946 1944 1945 1946 
Bes” BY occ 356.8 377.8 485.8 189.9 203.2 245.6 
i a 352.4 389.5 454.8 189.5 211.7 238.3 
Mar. 31..... 348.6 375.8 466.7 190.8 205.6 241.9 
5 a, Se 344.7 386.4 474.8 188.4 211.0 242.9 
way Bt... 349.3 395.3 472.1 191.0 215.3 236.4 
June 30..... 347.9 402.9 464.9 192.1 213.1 229.7 
iy 3t..... 350.6 400.5 461.6 193.0 206.9 226.8 
a, ee 351.1 403.5 449.0 197.6 207.6 222.5 
Sept. 30..... 350.4 410.6 192.9 211.3 
Se , 354.1 433.8 197.7 228.0 
Nov. 30..... 361.9 448.2 196.2 227.6 
wes: B..... 363.4 458.8 195.0 229.8 


A FURTHER recession in insurance share prices in 
August, the fourth consecutive monthly reaction, 
brought our month end index figures to the lowest 
levels of the year. Our index of twenty casualty stocks 
declined more than 12 points to 449.0, the lowest since 
November, 1945, while our index of fifty fire stocks 
dropped more than 4 points to 222.5, the lowest since 
September, 1945. At their levels on August 30, 1946 
insurance share prices were approximately 3% below 
December 31, 1945. 


Only eight of the fifty fire stocks showed a gain last 
month while an additional seven remained unchanged. 
With the exception of Boston which advanced 3% 
points the upward changes were mostly fractional. 
Weakness was displayed by Fireman’s Fund which 
dropped 7 points, National Fire was off 5 points and 
St. Paul down 4 points. Other notable changes included 
American of Newark, Firemen’s, Franklin and Home 
which registered losses ranging up to 2 points. 


The more important declines among casualty shares 
were recorded by U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty off 4% 
points and Aetna Casualty off 3 points. American 
Surety, General Reinsurance, Mass. Bonding, New 
Amsterdam Casualty and Standard Accident suffered 
declines ranging up to 2% points. Fidelity & Deposit 
with a rise of 5 points and National Casualty up 2 
points were among the very few which ran counter to 
the general trend. 
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LONG DAY, loads of work to do? 
... Stay alert and interested .. . 
but relax and be comfortable too. 
Don’t crouch likea tiger and tense 
up. Sit upright, bend forward a 
little from the hips. Feet must be 
firm too, not crossed or wrapped 
around a chair. 


“TT's the easiest operating machine our 
I gitls have ever used,"’ says an execu- 
tive of a large insurance firm. “Over 
the years, you can’t beat a Smith-Corona 
for dependability and low upkeep 
cost,” writes the purchasing agent for 
a large eastern manufacturer. 


Industry is the proving ground for 


all typewriters and it’s in industry that 


PLACE YOUR HANDS in rest position, 
forearms parallel with the key- 
board (about 30° angle). Don’t 
pound the keys . . . just curve 
your fingers and use a “fingering” 
motion. Put rhythm into your 
strokes. Don’t arch your wrists 
... relax them. 


next typewriter purchase on the results. 


fine machines have an enviable record 
for all ’tound typewriter performance. 
We can only say to you... 
Smith-Corona, fairly and squarely, 
against all other makes and decide your 


Correct TYPING TECHNIQUE Increases speed..lessens fatigue! 













TRIPLE-POSED DRAWINGS show how 
back, neck and eye strain result 
from bad posture. Good typing 
technique means less fatigue, 
fewer errors, increased speed. 
With good typing technique and 
the right machine typing can be 
so much easier. 


the Smith-Corona shows up best. These 


match a 


ONE HAND 
MARGIN SET 





NO STRAIN HERE. She’s efficient and 
happy. She knows her technique 
and she has a Smith-Corona, en- 
news ee for her comfort. Key- 

oard action is sensitive toa light 
touch. And note below—the 
Smith-Corona features that make 
typing easier. 
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Youll find it easier witha SIMIth-Corona 


LC SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC SYRACUSE 1 N Y 


...makers also of Smith-Corona Portable Typewriters 
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**x*x This month we abandon our war-trim size, adopted 
nearly three years ago to conserve paper, and add about 
one-half inch to the width and depth of the magazine. 
This will permit the use of slightly wider margins and 
other typographical changes designed to aid general 
over-all appearance and readability. 


xxx Each year we review the operating records of a 
representative group of fire and casualty companies at 
the mid-term to ascertain the general trend of the busi- 
ness. So far this year we have received more than 
100 semi-annual statements which represent a good 
cross-section of the fire and casualty business. Casualty 
volume shows a substantial rise but profit margins have 
been cut almost to the vanishing point and the large in- 
crease in unearned premiums forces a majority of the 
companies into the red on the statutory basis. Troubled 
times in the fire insurance underwriting field are re- 
flected in semi-annual returns which show a majority 
of the companies with a combined loss and expense 
ratio in excess of 100%. Further particulars appear on 
page 13 under the title Semi-Annual Results. 


*kk One of the most informative annual statistical 
studies in the fire insurance field, prepared by the New 
York Insurance Department, dealing with the country- 
wide straight fire underwriting experience of compa- 
nies operating in the Empire State, has been completely 
revised and statistically improved this year. Compara- 
tive figures have been worked up for 1944 and 1945 
under the heading Fire Underwriting, on page 14. 


*** October 9 marks the 75th Anniversary of that 
fateful day in 1871 when Mother O’Leary’s cow kicked 
over the lantern and started a $168,000,000 Chicago 
conflagration. Fire is taking a greater toll this year 
than at any time in the history of the country. Fire 
Prevention Week, page 15, and the succeeding article, 
Money to Burn, on page 16, emphasize the importance 
of this problem. 


For September, 1946 
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*** See what an insurance buyer has to say about the 
problems which should be thoroughly analyzed before 
any group accident and health, hospitalization or medi- 
cal benefits policy is presented to an insurance buyer for 
consideration. Do you lack “imagineering” as outlined 
in Group Insurance, on page 19? 


*** Since the recent decision of the U. S. Supreme 
Court in Prudential Insurance Co. vs. Benjamin, there 
has been considerable discussion about “maximum” or 
“minimum” rate regulation. This month we present 
two additional and rather divergent views on the sub- 
ject, both by well-qualified authors. The first appears 
on page 21 under the title Adequate Regulation, while 
the second is on page 27 under the title /nsurance in a 
Free Economy. 


**x*x Never before in the history of the insurance busi- 
ness have agents had a better opportunity of selling local 
automobile buyers the idea of financing—and insuring 
their next car at home, according to the author of /t’s 
Yours—Hold It, on page 23. 


*** We have heard a lot about public relations in the 
insurance business, but so far very little about employee 
relations. A well-known author and speaker on person- 
nel problems treats a universal and important phase of 
personnel management in Squeaks, Squawks and Ou, 
on page 31. 


***x More and more people are becoming vitally inter- 
ested in automobile financial responsibility laws as ad- 
ditional states adopt such legislation. The New York 
Department of Motor Vehicles has kept a careful rec- 
ord of results under the New York Safety Responsi- 
bility Law which is both interesting and enlightening. 
Extracts from the department’s annual report form the 
basis for the article, Safety Responsibility in Action, on 
page 37. 


**x* Tf you sell comprehensive protection instead of 
standard coverage, you’re going to profit more, your 
clients are going to be satisfied with their liability cov- 
erage and the insurance business as a whole is going 
to gain tremendously, according to the author of Swim 
With the Tide, on page 41. 


***x For a direct reply to the open challenge to the 
insurance industry contained in last month’s What's 
Wrong With Insurance? see What Is Wrong With In- 
surance, on page 51. 















Prom Every Angle 
IT’S JUSTRITE 


You get safety, service and fine light 
with this Justrite Flashlight 





Showing Belt Hook “= ? 
Cut fire hazards to the minimum by using 


this new Justrite Service Flashlight No. 
17-S. It’s approved for safety by Under- 
writers’ Laboratories, Inc., and the U. S. 
Bureau of Mines. Has all the famous 
Justrite safety features in a sturdy plastic 
case guaranteed unbreakable against ordi- 
mary usage. Flashlight fits in palm of 
hand, stands on base or attaches to belt 
with clip. 


With Honeycom 


b 
Lens, Model 17-5 Two Types of Light 


Used with ‘the regular lens, this Justrite 
Flashlight gives a powerful beam of about 
1800 candlepower from 3 cells. For wider 
spread beam it can be used with the new 
Justrite Honeycomb Lens, which throws 
a circle of clear even light 3 ft. in diameter 
at 8-ft. distance. No spots, no dark rings. 
This fine flashlight is available now. Ask 
your supplier about this and other Justrite 
Safety Products! 





Showing Switch 
Button With Flasher 


JUSTRITE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
2063 N. Southport Ave., Dept. C-7, Chicago 14, Ill. 
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Conventions at the 
E MORAINE HOTEL afford the 
happy combination of con- 
centrated effort and luxuri- 
ous rest. 

Of graceful Georgian architecture and 
early American appointments, in an inspiring 
setting of ravine woodland on the shore of 
Lake Michigan, the MORAINE just naturally 
makes business a pleasure. 

Our facilities conveniently accommodate 
groups up to 150 persons . . . . Memberships 
are available in our popular Beach Club... . 
Additional information will gladly be sub- 
mitted upon request. 


UAE OME: aKs 
HIGHLAND PARK, ILLINOIS 











COMPANY DEVELOPMENTS 


SUMMARY of the insurance company developments 
throughout the United States and Canada in recent months 
appears hereafter. This summary includes notices of examina- 
tions conducted, and also new, licensed and retired companies. 


ALABAMA 


Licensed 
Provident Fire Ins. Co... ..cccsccccesccss Nem York, N. ¥. 
Stans Casualty Ins, Co. ..6..0scss0000..5..05% Louis, Mo. 

CONNECTICUT 

Licensed 
Cavalier Insurance Corporation .............. Baltimore, Md. 
Transportation Insurance Company .............. Chicago, III. 

DELAWARE 

Licensed 

Norfolk & Dedham Mutual Fire Insurance Co., Dedham, Mass. 


GEORGIA 
Licensed 


Sateguard Insurance Co. ...............2..New York, N. ¥. 


KANSAS 

Licensed 
Ohio Insurance Company .........5..0ccccess Hamilton, Ohio 
West American Ins. Company .............. Los Angeles, Cal. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Examined 
Massachusetts Bonding & Insurance Company, Boston, Mass. 
Massachusetts Casualty Insurance Company ....Boston, Mass. 
Massachusetts Protective Association ....... Norcester, Mass. 
Newburyport Mutual Fire Ins. Co. ....... Newburyport, Mass. 


MICHIGAN 
Licensed 
Farm Owners Mutual Ins. Co. ...............St. Paul, Minn. 


MISSOURI 
Licensed 
ee a 2 Des Moines, Iowa 
Underwriters Insurance Co. ............cccccccce Chicago, III. 


Stee asi peas wid lnk ae Los Angeles, Cal. 
New Company 


West American Ins. Co. 


Automobile Dealers Mutl. Ins. Co. .......... Kansas City, Mo. 
Examined 

Lumbermen’s Underwriting Alliance ........ Kansas City, Mo. 

Rniversal Under Writers os icoccccccsccccevs Kansas City, Mo. 


NEW JERSEY 
Dissolved 
Atlantic City Fire Insurance Co. ........: Atlantic City, N. J. 
Licensed 
Emmco Insurance Company ................South Bend, Ind. 
West American Insurance Company ........ Los Angeles, Cal. 
NEW MEXICO 
Licensed 
American Eagle Fire Insurance Co. ......... New York, N. Y. 
Northwestern Fire & Marine Insurance Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
NEW YORK 
Examined 
Amherst & Chose Coop. Ins. Ass’n. 
Niagara & Erie County Farmers Prot. 


..East Amherst, } 
Ass’n., 
No. Tonawanda, 
Mutual Casualty Company ......)} Jew York, 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Licensed 
Covamer Tosurance Gore. ..2 <scc ccc ccceses Baltimore, 
Industrial Insurance Co: «......0.sesscceecss Flemington, 
New Company 
Accident & Health Ins. Co., 
Licensed 
Commercial Mutual Fire Ins. Co. ............. Lebanon, Pa. 
Domestic Mutual Fire Ins. Co. .............. Shamokin, Pa. 
Home Mutual Casualty Co. ...............-/ Appleton, Wisc. 
Penn Mutual Indemnity Co. .............. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Penn-Liberty Insurance Co. .............. W = Chester, Pa. 


N. Y 
N. Y. 
Butchers’ 1 ie 2 
Md. 
nm. 3. 


Pennsylvania Philadelphia, Pa. 


St. Marys Mutual Fire Ins. Co. .......0. 6.050.058. Marys, Pa. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Licensed 
St. Louis Fire & Marine Ins. Co. ............. St. Louis, Mo. 
Examination 


South Carolina Insurance Co. .............. Columbia, S. C. 
SOUTH DAKOTA 


: Examined 
Northwest German Farmers Mutual Ins. Co.....Eureka, S. D. 
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TENNESSEE 
Licensed 
Washington Assurance Co. .............. New York, N. Y. 
WASHINGTON 
Licensed 
North American L. & C. Co. ............Minneapolis, Minn. 
Ohio Insurance Company ..........0cccceree Hamilton, Ohio 
Transit Casualty Company ....................St. Louis, Mo. 
WYOMING 
Licensed 
Farmers Mutual Auto. Ins. Co. ...............Madison, Wis. 
DOMINION OF CANADA 
Licensed 


The London and Edinburgh Ins. Co. Ltd., London, England 
NOVA SCOTIA 
Registered 
Fidelity Insurance Company of Canada 


ONTARIO 
Licensed 


Hastings Fire & Accident Ins. Co., Ltd. ....... Belleville, Ont. 


MONTHLY FIRE LOSSES 
RISE 20% 


| te National Board of Fire Underwriters reports 
that estimated fire losses in the United States during 
July totaled $40,998,000, an increase of 20 per cent over 
losses of $34,054,000 for the same month a year ago. 
The losses were the highest for July since the National 
Board began tabulating monthly totals in 1929. Pre- 


vious July high was in 1930 when $34,847,000 was re-_ 


corded. Estimates are based on losses reported by mem- 
ber companies to the National Board, plus an allowance 
for unreported and uninsured losses. 

The U. S. bill for waste by fire for the first seven 
months amounted to $338,304,000, a level higher than 
that recorded for any whole calendar year from 1933 
through 1942. Estimated property destruction was 26 
per cent higher than the loss of $267,445,000 for the 
first seven months of 1945. 

Losses for the twelve month period ending July 31, 
1946, total $526,188,000 as compared with a total of 
$444,225,000 for the preceding 12 month period ending 
July, 1945, an increase of 18.4 per cent. 

A comparative of fire losses over the past twenty-four 
months follows: (Figures shown in thousands). 





1945 1944 
PR nebeddivades $34,096,000 $30,618,000 
MS cvnawdesieveee 32,447,000 31,448,000 
Me eticaneuaseesen 34,470,000 32,173,000 
ee Or re 37,393,000 33,847,000 
RE ee are 49,478,000 48,694,000 

1946 1945 
Lacan haeaaeeane.as 49,808,000 44,865,000 
Cee erty 51,759,000 41,457,000 
EN ot cdieui ees 53,252,000 40,876,000 
NTE sisveewee vin hehe 52,153,000 37,950,000 
aE Tee ree 46,094,000 34,153,000 
a ret ee 44,240,000 34,090,000 
DN sctagvehagsname 40,998,000 34,054,000 
| i ee ee Sa $526,188,000 $444,225,000 
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COINSURANCE 





“Judging from samples of casual conversa- 
tions with insured, it seems as if the two points 
about fire insurance on which the public is the 
most grossly ignorant are the coinsurance 
clause and the principle of depreciation as ap- 
plied to loss settlements. Coinsurance doesn’t 
apply everywhere and perhaps the remedy 
where it does apply is for the agent or broker 
to see that his insured always carry enough 
to avoid the coinsurance penalty. It may be a 
tough job to sell them the required amount but 
not nearly so tough as trying to explain the 
coinsurance clause so that the layman un- 
derstands it five minutes after the agent has 
stopped talking.” 


(“National Underwriter”) 








Company loss reports today show con- 
siderable under-insurance to value, with 
resultant application of the Coinsurance 
Clause in some cases. 


Our "Coinsurance Clause Explained" 
folder is acknowledged by authorities to be 
the best explanation of its kind. 


Write our Advertising Department for a 
supply for distribution to your Insured, as 
well as for samples of effective sales material 
and letters on Increased Values and the need 
for Increased Insurance. 








NORTH BRITISH AND MERCANTILE 
INSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


THE PENNSYLVANIA FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


THE COMMONWEALTH INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 


THE MERCANTILE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


THE HOMELAND INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


150 William Street, New York 8, WN. Y. 


New York Philadelphia $ Boston 
Detroit : Chicago San Francisco 
ll 








WESTMINSTER BANK IN ENGLAND— Over 800 branches 
of the Westminster Bank in England use Burroughs machines. 
The illustration shows a fully mechanized branch in the Midlands. 
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WHEREVER YOU G0- 
YOU SEE BURROUGHS MACHINES 


YP 


4iv_. 
Bufroughs 


/ 7 IN MACHINES 


f-- IN COUNSEL 
_, IN SERVICE 


One reason why you see Burroughs machines wherever you 
go is that Burroughs has always been first in meeting the new 
and changing needs of business and industry with machines 
of advanced design, construction and operation. Today, 
research into customers’ future requirements—carried on 

in close cooperation with business men the world over— 
continues at an accelerated pace. More trained, experienced 
engineers and scientists are employed on research and 
product development than at any other time in company 
history. This aggressive, forward-looking program is your 
best assurance that Burroughs will continue to be first in 
machines . . . in counsel . . . in service. 

BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY «+ DETROIT 32 


FIGURING, ACCOUNTING, STATISTICAL AND CASH REGISTERING MACHINES « NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE e¢ MACHINE SUPPLIES 




















SEMI-ANNUAL RESULTS 


Stock Girne 


ROUBLED times in the fire insurance underwriting 

field are clearly evident from a review of the figures 
of the first 65 stock companies to file statements as of 
June 30, 1946. Although these companies write only 
about 30% of the total business in their field, their op- 
erations are reasonably good index of general trends in 
the business. Over-all volume is up a full 20%, a rate 
of gain better than double the average for the past few 
years. Pure fire volume continued to grow at an ac- 
celerated pace as additional premiums were collected to 
cover the rapidly rising insurable values. Motor vehicle 
business increased on the higher collision rates and in- 
land marine continued to expand. 

This rapid increase in volume resulted in a substan- 
tial rise in unearned premium liability which was in 
turn responsible for approximately two-thirds of the 
12% statutory underwriting loss. Most of the compa- 
nies are operating in the red and the rise of more than 
three points in incurred losses to 62.2% boosts that ratio 
to the highest point since 1921, the corresponding period 
following World War I. Expenses on the larger vol- 
ume of business declined fractionally to 40.6%. 


The trend in country-wide fire losses has continued 
upward and is currently running at more than half a 
billion dollars a year, the highest dollar total ever re- 
corded in the United States. Automobile collision busi- 
ness remains the most unprofitable line due to rising 
accidents and higher costs of labor and replacement 
parts. 

Net investment income rose moderately and other in- 
vestment gains on the rising securities markets of the 
first half of the year were substantial. The net result 
of total operations was an increase of 5% in assets and 
nearly 2% in surplus, the latter despite an 111%2% in- 
crease in unearned premium liability on the larger 
volume of business. 


** 65 STOCK FIRE COMPANIES 
6/30/45 12/31/45 6/30/46 


Total Admitted Assets ......... - 075,587 $1,173,753 $1,231,948 
Policyholders’ Surplus ....... 644,958 718,113 731,048 
SS ee eer 98,431 105,940 113,199 
Unearned Premiums ........... 314,820 323,934 360,765 
Net Premiums Written ..... ect 182,832 358,103 219,215 
Net Premiums Earned .......... 162,579 328,792 182,413 
~° eer 59.1 53.1 62.2 
t Expense Ratio .......... 40.8 40.8 40.6 
Combined Loss & Expense Ratio. 99.9 98.9 102.8 
Statutory Underwriting Results .. -8,904 -8,243 -21,801 
Change Prem. Reserve Equity ... 8,267 10,974 14,434 
Net Investment Income ........ 14,050 32,201 14,857 
Other Invest. Gains or Losses ... 57,336 115,356 33,269 
Federal Taxes Incurred ......... 1,765 5,695 2,802 
Dividends Declared .. 10,409 23,637 10,677 


** Last 000 omitted. * Incurred to premiums earned. t Incurred 
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Stock Casually 


HE first sixty stock casualty companies to file semi- 

annual statements underwrite just over 40% of the 
business in their field and provide a sufficiently large 
group to indicate general trends in the business. Net 
premiums written are up 18% over the first half of 
1945, due at least in part to increases in automobile 
rates. This substantial rise in volume is reflected in a 
jump in unearned premium liability and loss reserves 
and is responsible for the 6% statutory underwriting 
loss reported for the first half of the year. Net invest- 
ment income continued to rise due to the larger assets 
available for investment, but surplus remained at ap- 
proximately year-end levels as the statutory underwrit- 
ing loss together with taxes and dividends nearly offset 
gains from investments. 

Incurred losses on the statutory basis at 58.4% are 
nearly 10 points higher for the first half of 1946 than 
for the first half of 1945, but due to release of excess 
reserves on policy years 1942 and 1943, both ratios are 
about three to four points lower than experience de- 
veloped on actual case estimates of reserves. This 
would indicate that for the first time in more than ten 
years casualty companies are actually operating in the 
red on their over-all underwriting. 

This sudden turn in experience is due primarily to 
underwriting results on automobile lines on which losses 
mounted rapidly following the end of gasoline rationing. 
However, substantial increases have been made in auto- 
mobile rates which have not yet been fully reflected in 
this experience. 

Due to the wide differences in experience on the var- 
ious casualty lines, the distribution of business under- 
written has a very important bearing on reported under- 
writing results with most of the companies writing a 
large volume of automobile business in the red and those 
specializing in accident or surety showing the largest 
current profits. 


** 60 STOCK CASUALTY COMPANIES 
6/30/45 12/31/45 6/30/46 


Total Admitted Assets ......... $1,172,760 $1,233,654 $1,304,758 
Policyholders' neue Pa ee 475,314 520,834 521,335 
EE eee 382,526 403,063 419,091 
Unearned Premiums ........... 260,657 265,289 313,543 
Net Premiums Written ......... 280,134 540,641 330,852 
Net Premiums Earned .......... 254,777 510,668 282,599 
0” rr re 48.8 52.7 58.4 
t Expense Ratio ..... 39.3 39.7 39.6 
Combined Less & Expense Ratio. 88.1 92.4 98.0 
Statutory Underwriting Results .. 18,791 27,520 —16,904 
Change Prem. Reserve Equity ... 10,259 12,952 19,454 
Net Investment Income . x 12,511 26,056 13,339 
Other Invest. Gains or Losses ... 24,827 53,993 22,328 
Federal Taxes Incurred ..... Ed 10,475 12,688 4,117 
Dividends Declared ........... 9,646 22,645 10,401 


to premiums written. 
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FIRE UNDERWRITING 


writing straight fire coverages have been compiled 

by the New York Insurance Department. Based 
upon the country-wide figures of all companies licensed 
to operate in the Empire State, the New York Insurance 
Department’s tabulation reveals that the fire business 
of stock companies developed an indicated operating 
deficit of 1.3% in 1945 in the wake of a loss of 0.2% 
in 1944. The reflected underwriting loss of stock rein- 
surance companies was 7.8% as against 10.0% in 1944. 
Mutual companies reported a drop from 19.6% to 
19.2% while advance premiums cooperatives experi- 
enced a reaction from 5.1% to 3.9%. Two classes of 
carriers enjoyed an improved experience. The losses 
and expenses of the Factory Mutuals totaled 25.1% 
of premium deposits leaving a favorable balance of 
74.9% which compares with 73.2% reported in 1944. 
The indicated profit margin of the reciprocals increased 
from 27.0% to 30.6%. 

The fire losses of the direct writing stock companies 
in 1945, advancing to the highest level in years, 
amounted to 53.1% of the earned premiums. This ratio 
does not include expenses incurred in the adjustment 
of claims which amounted to 2.7% of the earned pre- 
miums. The combined losses and claim adjustment 
expenses equalled 55.8%, up from 54.1% in 1944 when 
losses incurred alone equalled 51.5%. The combined 
losses and claim adjustment expenses of the mutuals, 
showing a slight improvement, decreased from 45.2% 
to 44.9%. An improved loss experience was also re- 
corded by the Factory Mutuals, reciprocals and rein- 
surance companies. The experience of the advance 


Toi 1944 and 1945 returns of companies under- 


premium cooperatives was comparable with that re- 
ported by the stock companies. Their incurred losses 
and claim adjustment expenses totalled 54.4% as against 
52.6% in 1944, 

The figures of the New York Department developed 
an approximate increase of about 8% in the total 
premium income from fire lines with all of the different 
classes of companies participating in this upward trend 
except the reciprocals and the advance premium co- 
operatives. The best gain was recorded by the mutual 
companies which registered a rise of 9.5%. The rein- 
surance companies followed with 9.13%, the stocks with 
7.33% and the factory mutuals with 7.8%. 

The most interesting feature about the Department’s 
statistical study is a breakdown of acquisition cost and 
operating expenses. Because of fluctuations in premium 
volume from year to year, expense ratios have been 
adjusted to relate certain types of expenses to premiums 
written to present more accurate results. Its expense 
analysis discloses that except for commissions, an item 
subject to adjustment because of reinsurance trans- 
actions, the cost of doing business in 1945 was lower 
than in 1944, an improvement directly related to in- 
creased premium volume. The expense ratio of the 
stock companies worked out last year at 48.2% in 
comparison with 48.7% in 1944 but included in both 
of these ratios are claim adjustment expenses which 
are generally combined with losses. The expense ratio 
of the mutual companies moved forward from 37.0% 
to 37.7% but all of this was due to a reported rise in 
commissions from 14.8% to 16.4%, the apparent out- 
come of changes in reinsurance arrangements. 


Stock Company Aggregates 





o—Underwriting Ratios——\ — Expense Analysis—————\ 
Fo n 3 n 
=e & — — aa o ° > & v 

2 2 30 25 £3 sy §§ 3§ 23 Ae x8 

rf: ee a i ee: ae | ne 

Ee Es “3 5 83s ei _— c a 

ie = Yo az Zaz "Bo Eo =o So Fo Zo 

3 3 8 = S LS dl oo sal on rae ae 
ae $572,261,622 $527,935,368 51.5 48.7 —2 2.6 26.2 3.7 10.1 2.6 3.5 
Ja 614,214,747 563,380,771 53.1 48.2 —1.3 24 26.2 3.5 9.9 2.4 35 

Mutual Companies 
(other than Factory Mutual) 
ere 71,911,725 67,580,351 43.4 37.0 19.6 1.8 14.8 rae 12.8 2.1 2.8 
ae 78,774,574 73,102,090 43.1 Ke 19.2 1.8 16.4 2.4 12.4 2.1 2.6 
Factory Mutuals 
er 40,078,271 38,108,294 14.8 12.0 73.2 a _ 8 5.6 44 1.1 
ED 6.8 s\eses 42,917,570 36,925,669 13.6 11.5 74.9 P — 9 3.6 6.0 : 
Reciprocals 
a 5,262,953 5,046,166 40.9 32.1 27.0 8 —7 1.1 28.0 - 2.4 
ee 4,945,054 4,757,978 37.2 32.2 30.6 9 a 8 27.3 8 2.3 
Advance Premium Co-operatives 
ee 2,718,581 2,523,228 50.2 44.7 SA 2.4 18.7 1.9 17.7 2.9 1.1 
a 2,702,046 2,617,257 51.9 44.2 3.9 r 17.9 2.4 17.1 3.1 iz 
Reinsurance Companies 

SE ceases 37,322,472 35,941,109 66.2 438 —10.0 1.8 37.4 1 3.1 1.1 
40,731,154 37,508,223 64.9 42.9 —78 2.0 37.3 1 2.7 _ 8 


t These ratios show results before consideration of Federal Income Tax. 
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FIRE PREVENTION WEEK 


CTOBER 9 marks the 75th 
Okiktivesary of that fateful 

day in 1871 when Mother 
O’Leary’s cow kicked over the lan- 
tern and started a $168,000,000 Chi- 
cago conflagration. The week mark- 
ing the anniversary of this great 
catastrophe has been chosen as Fire 
Prevention Week, not as just a 
seven-day period for projecting 
quickly forgotten programs but 
rather as the initial week of a year- 
round activity. 

Since 1900 some 22,000,000 fires 
have devastated these United States 
fatally burning 450,000 people 
(nearly twice the number of Amer- 
icans killed in all of the bloody 
battles in World War II). Another 
675,000 have been burned or dis- 
figured for life by fire and $15,000,- 
000,000 worth of property has gone 
up in smoke. This property loss is 
nearly 50% of the estimated dam- 
age meted out to Axis cities during 
the past war. 


For September, 1946 


Fire is taking a greater toll this 
year than at any time in the history 
of the country, running at a rate in 
excess of half a billion dollars a year. 
The fire waste in the United States 


FIRE PREVENTION WEEK MOVIE 


NEW and dramatic film trailer has 
been produced by Underwriters’ Labo- 
ratories for use in local theaters during Fire 
Prevention Week, October 6-12. The movie 
shows actual fire scenes that will hold the 
attention of everyone in the theater audi- 
ence. The spoken message is co-ordinated 
to emphasize the idea of the vital necessity 
of a continuing fire prevention campaign. 
Insurance organizations, fire chiefs, and 
others will want to use this one-minute film 
as a part of their Fire Prevention Week 
activities. Each film will carry the name of 
the sponsoring organization and this will 
assure that the local groups receive full 
recognition and credit for their part in the 
activity. Theater managers usually are glad 
to include these trailers in their shows. 
The cost of the film, including the prepa- 


ration of the sponsor's name to appear at. 


the end of the film, is $4.90 per print. Local 
organizations may obtain additional infor- 
mation by addressing Underwriters’ Labora- 
—_— Inc., 207 E. Ohio Street, Chicago II, 
Illinois. 


is the highest in the world, averag- 
ing nearly $4 per capita compared to 
a normal fire loss in England of less 
than $1 and in Germany of less than 
50 cents per capita. The rise in fire 
losses has brought with it a marked 
increase in the average 10,000 an- 
nual loss of life. 

Something must be done to stop 
this terrible toll. Not only is the 
annual waste in human lives impor- 
tant but we have the most serious 
home shortage in our history and 
half the world is facing starvation 
unless fed from our supplies. 

This year, Fire Prevention Week 
should signalize and emphasize the 
importance of this problem to every 
man, woman and child in the coun- 
try. It affords an opportunity right 
at the beginning of the season of 
the year when fire losses usually 
turn upward to give new impetus to 
a program which is continuous and 
which should not be forgotten even 
for a moment. 
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O YOU know that in this 

country we suffer one severe 

fire every 50 minutes—40,000 
casualties—and a $450,000,000 or 
nearly one-half billion property loss 
per year? 

If we disregard the life and in- 
jury toll, industry is still faced with 
the tremendous dollar and cent 
waste due to fire. A waste that in- 
volves loss of use and loss of busi- 
ness that is not reflected in any dol- 
lar loss shown. Don’t get the idea 
that the insurance company pays 
your loss. Insurance premiums are 
based on the fire record of the in- 
dustry, and must also include the 
overhead of the insurance company. 
You pay fire losses yourselves out 
of premiums paid for insurance. In 
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by R. C. COLEMAN 





American Safety Tank Co., 


normal times the dollars lost in fire 
may be covered by insurance. To- 
day with the scarcity of vehicles 
and all kinds of replacement ma- 
may seriously 
cripple your entire business by de- 
stroying what can’t be replaced. Fire 
prevention and fire control are more 
vital now than ever before. 


Management Sparks the Drive 


Let’s talk about management. If 
our approach is to be more than a 
spurt that soon dies through lack of 
interest, management must be suff- 
ciently concerned with its potential 
fire hazards to want to do some- 
thing about them. It is also man- 
agement’s responsibility to follow 
up and keep pounding on any fire 
prevention program that it inaugu- 
rates. /f management is lukewarm 
to safety and fire prevention, its 
employees will be likewise. A fire 
prevention and fire control program, 
like any safety program, requires 
a bit of doing by everyone, but 
management must continue to spark- 
plug the effort. 


Use Your Specialist 


In laying out a plan of fire pre- 
vention, technical knowledge is 
necessary. Most of us realize the 
folly of self-treatment when we are 
really sick. Self-treatment’ of our 
fire hazard is just as unwise. Your 
fire hazard doctor is available 
through your insurance agent. He 
is a qualified expert who can diag- 
nose your fire ills and prescribe 
“preventive medicine” against an at- 
tack of fire. You pay his bill when- 


Kansas City, Mo. 


ever you pay your insurance pre- 
mium. You are entitled to his 
services. If you are not getting 
them, arrange to do something about 
it now. The post-mortems of most 
fires—warehouse, terminal, garage, 
or vehicular—reveal that they could 
have been prevented, or at least min- 
imized. They ~- generally result 
through lack of beforehand knowl- 
edge of accumulated operational 
hazards. 

Management must, first, want to 
do something about its fire hazard; 
second, seek qualified technical ad- 
vice; and, third, follow the advice 
when given. Outline a plan of fire 
control in your operations, delegate 
authority for its prosecution, and 
follow up continuously its function. 
Fire takes no vacation. 





Motor Truck Fires 


Let’s talk about the motor truck. 
Stress is laid upon design; ability 
to transport the loads to be hauled; 
miles of service-free operation; 
beauty and general ruggedness, and 
mechanical maintenance. Yet in a 
few minutes fire can reduce it to 
junk. Specifically, what is its “vul- 
nerable spot”? Statistically, its 
greatest point of vulnerability is 
the gasoline fuel supply with its high 
combustibility in case of crash, up- 
set, or in the presence of minor fires. 

The control of this hazard, there- 
fore, requires a fuel tank and fuel 
system that will adequately “bottle 
up” the fuel supply so that a major 
fire does not follow a minor acci- 
dent. Fuel tanks of superior design 
and rugged construction, fuel lines 
and fuel feed systems properly de- 
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signed, anchored, and regularly in- 
spected, have proven their worth in 
this connection. The smart opera- 
tor recognizes that under certain 
conditions gasoline is an- explosive. 
He respects and protects this po- 


tential hazard accordingly. Make- 
shift devices, temporizing with 
safety for economy sake, have 
proved to be poor investments. The 
gasoline fuel supply of the vehicle, 
if not properly protected, may well 
become the springboard of a disas- 
trous fire, either on the road, in the 
terminal, or garage. 


For September, 1946 


Press post-mortems of truck fires 
all too often blame the fuel supply 
tank. 

Checking further, let’s look at 
the ignition, starting and lighting 
equipment. Controlled, it moves the 
vehicle and lights it on its way. 
Out of control it generates heat and 
produces fire. 

Fire prevention requires frequent 
inspection to replace worn or dam- 
aged insulation and loose connec- 
tions. 

Batteries should be so located or 
protected that accidental shorts are 


impossible, particularly when fuel 
tanks are being filled. 

Automatic ignition switches “that 
kill” all hot wires in case of acci- 
dent minimize potential fire from 
shorts. 


Let's Talk About Causes 


Let’s check our 
Housekeeping in fire prevention 
means more than sweeping and 
dusting. It is more than neatness or 
fastidiousness. A motor and chassis, 


housekeeping. 


(Continued on page 79) 
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What changes 4 few yar can bring | 
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When things become scarcer, their 
value usually increases. 


That is exactly what is happening 
today as regards housing. Regazdless 
of how old your home is, it is prob- 
ably worth considerably more than a 
few years ago. And that suggests a 
very important step: Increase your fire 
insurance to present day values. 


Consider what can happen if you neg- 
lect this precaution. If you are carry- 
ing only $10,000 protection ona house 
now worth $15,000—and it is de- 
stroyed by fire—you would suffer a 
loss of $5,000. 


DON’T GUESS ABOUT INSURANCE—CONSULT YOUR LOCAL AGENT OR BROKER 


Why not discuss this with your local 
insurance agent or broker this week? 
The Aetna Insurance Group sells 
through such representatives so that 
you can obtain such expert advice 
promptly and easily. If additional 
protection appears advisable, it can 
be arranged in a few minutes and at 
small cost. 


It is also worth remembering that 
when your insurance is with a capital 
stock company such as those com- 
ptising the Aetna Insurance Group, 
it is backed by both a paid-in capital 
and surplus. You are never liable for 
assessment. 








TO BROKERS 
AND AGENTS 


No insurance need of the day is 
more urgent than that of carry- 
ing insurance to value. Aetna 
national advertising is focusing 
public attention on this subject 
in a unique and forceful way. 
This advertisement appears— 
in color—in the September 9th 
issue of Time, the weekly news 
magazine — Oct. 7th issue of 
Newsweek—and the Sept. 20th 
issue of United States | News. 
The Aetna insurance Group, 
W. Ross McCain, President. 











Rented bina Insurance Group 





HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


AETNA INSURANCE CO. * THE WORLD FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE CO; + THE CENTURY INDEMNITY CO. 
PIEDMONT FIRE INSURANCE CO. * STANDARD INSURANCE CO. OF N. Y._* STANDARD SURETY & CASUALTY CO. OF N, Y. 
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ROUP accident and health, 
GS iwesitatzaion and medical 

benefits insurance, in common 
with all other policy protection of- 
fered to the public, must be designed 
and fabricated to fit the require- 
ments of each particular buyer. I 
shall endeavor to outline what I con- 
sider to be a few of the design prob- 
lems which should be thoroughly 
analyzed before a particular plan is 
brought up for presentation to a 
group insurance buyer. In doing this 
I can not help but bring into the 
subject the extremely important so- 
cial and political aspects of group 
insurance. 


No Imagineering 


It has been my feeling for some 
time that the average insurance 
agent too often waits for his client 
to ask for a particular type of cov- 
erage, whether group insurance or 
otherwise, instead of presenting to 
the buyer a program or type of cov- 
erage designed to fit the needs of the 
particular industry or organization 
for whom the buyer is purchasing 
protection. It is true that in this 
regard I am looking at the buyer as 
the purchaser for an industrial, mer- 
chandising or service organization 
beyond the scope of the small shop 
or the general store. Too often, 
however, there appears to be a lack 
of what I like to call “imagineering” 
in the insurance agent’s approach 
to such a risk. Such an approach 
requires an active imagination, but 
more than that it requires a knowl- 
edge of the particular industry or 
merchandising establishment to 
which the agent is endeavoring to 
sell protection. 


To get this knowledge, an agent 
Should study the problems of the 
type common to his particular client’s 
business, whether through trade 
magazines, industrial publications or 
otherwise. Personnel matters and 
trends in the fields of labor and 
management are required reading 
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for any agent seeking to give advice 
on group insurance coverages. The 
insurance agent is a professional 
man, and as such should devote time 
to research on the problems of his 
clients. How this can be done in one 
community differs certainly from 
how it can be done in another, but 
in any event it can be done. Then 
and only then will the professional 
insurance agent be in a position to 
show his client how to get what the 
client has requested, and also to dis- 
cuss in a business-like manner the 
things which his client should have 
but may not be cognizant of or 
completely sold on the need for. 

First, group insurance is a cushion 
which is built up by the contribution 
of the employer and the employee. 
This cushion is intended to keep the 
employee from jarring all of the 
money out of his pockets in case he 
falls flat on his financial back as the 
result of unanticipated sickness or 
injury to himself or his family. It 
is not intended that this cushion 
should take up all the shock of the 
fall but it certainly should be suf- 
ficient protection to take out most 
of the financial jar. Any program 
doing less than that is worse than 
no protection at all since it does 
nothing but give rise to continued 
criticism of the management and 
even the insurance company in- 
volved. 


Production Costs Lower 


A second objective of group in- 
surance is not only to reduce the ex- 
pense to the employee but to reduce 
production costs to the employer. 
This benefit is derived from the em- 
ployee’s peace of mind and feeling 
of security which are always present 
when an adequate group program is 
in force. There is no benefit to any 
employer in having a man at a work- 








bench worrying about how he is 
going to meet doctor and hospital 
bills at a time when he shouldbe 
concentrating on the work at hand. 
Multiplying this recurrent situation 
by the number of employees will 
orten show that the ultimate loss of 
production is more costly than the 
expense of a group insurance pro- 
gram. One man staying at home 
with a sick wife or child, or who is 
himself incapacitated because he has 
been unable to adequately protect 
his own health, can disrupt an en- 
tire production schedule or cause 
other people to work at overtime 
rates in order to make up for his 
absence. Though it is impossible to 
show specific, itemized reductions in 
cost, nevertheless such plans play a 
part in over-all cost reduction. 


Healthier Workers 


Another benefit difficult to ascer- 
tain but nevertheless very real has 
to do with the employee himself 
who, because of the existence of 
group insurance, will obtain a phys- 
ical overhauling through some op- 
eration, much needed, but often de- 
layed. This human valve grinding, 
or whatever you want to call it, puts 
the employee in condition where he 
not only can be maintained as a 
more efficient producer, but also en- 
ables him to lead a happier existence 
by improving his disposition toward 
his work and his daily life. He is 
then a healthier, more active mem- 
ber of his community. After all 
there is no discounting the fact that 
healthy communities make healthy 
industries. 

A fourth result of group insur- 
ance, though hardly ever considered 
as an objective for a plan, is the 
benefit that such plans have given 
toward the solvency of hospital fa- 
cilities in communities throughout 
the country. Through the medium 
of group insurance people who sel- 
dom made use of hospitals in the 
past are now discovering the ad- 
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I, our September and October consumer advertising 
we say that, unlike Television, Suretyvision deals with 
things that will be visible only in the future, although 
they may be occurring now—such as losses arising from 
employee dishonesty. It is defined as foreseeing and 
preventing possible financial loss. 


But, like Television, Suretyvision requires specialized 
talent, knowledge and experience—the type provided 
by the American Surety organization for more than 60 
years. We say, too, that employers’ risks must be scien- 
tifically analyzed so that the Surety Bond selected will 
provide the exact protection needed. To find out what 
Suretyvision can do for them, employers are urged to 
call our agent or their own insurance broker. 


Thus we break through the first line of defense (sales . 


resistance) with a special message to help producers 
enlarge their market for both Dishonesty Insurance and 
other Surety coverages. As a producer you know that 
today’s broad forms and low rates make Surety Bond 
coverages easier to sell than ever before. 
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Group Insurance—Continued 


vantages of such care with the result 
that most all hospitals are running 
to capacity or better in communities 
where group insurance is wide- 
spread. You can argue that the use 
of hospitals today is because of the 
existence of available dollars, but 
you can’t deny the fact that money 
for hospitalization, regardless of the 
source, will allow people to go to our 
hospitals when they need such care 
and will help to maintain the sol- 
vency of such institutions. Group in- 
surance in a community helps to 
keep hospital income at a consistent 
level without being unduly influ- 
enced by any business cycle. A hos- 
pital in a solvent condition can main- 
tain and extend its services in a 
manner which will benefit the com- 
munity. Again, the healthy com- 
munity makes a healthy industry. 


The Plan Itself 


What is necessary in a group in- 
surance program in order to achieve 
such objectives? Basically, the plan 
must be adequate. It must provide 
daily sickness and accident benefits 
to an extent which will meet at least 
two-thirds of the average cost of 
food and shelter for the average 
family in the community. This 
should not, of course, be for an in- 
definite period of time but should 
be of a duration from thirteen to 
twenty-six weeks. Surgical benefits 
and per day hospital allowances 
should be at least 74 to 34 of the 
average cost for such services in the 
community wherein the services will 
be purchased. 

In order to be adequate, the plan 
should reflect present day living 
costs. Though I have no knowledge 
of its ever having been tried, it does 
not seem out of line to me that such 
benefits could be adjusted periodic- 
ally to take into account any upward 
or downward revisions of general 
living expense. Obviously, a sched- 
ule of benefits inaugurated in 1934 
and reflecting service and living 
costs of that time is not sufficient 
for the operation of a plan in 1946. 
By the same token, a plan originat- 
ing in 1946 and geared to costs in 
that period might well be too high 
a benefit for 1952. Here we meet 
the argument that once something is 
given it can not be reduced or taken 

(Continued on page 72) 
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ADEQUATE REGULATION 


the insurance business and its 

supervisory authorities have 
been struggling with one of the most 
difficult problems ever to face any 
major section of American enter- 
prise. Every person with a serious 
interest in insurance should have a 
clear understanding of the nature 
of the problem and of the two big 
steps that have already been taken 
to meet it.., 


Fis: a little more than two years, 


Background of the Problem 


There need be no mystery about 
the problem, and it is important 
enough to justify spending the time 
necessary to acquire full understand- 
ing. Probably the background is 
rather well understood by now, but 
it can be stated briefly to establish 
a proper perspective. 

In June, 1944, the U. S. Supreme 
Court held for the first time that 
insurance is “commerce.” Since the 
Constitution gives Congress sole and 
absolute authority over interstate 
commerce, the tremendous system 
of state supervision of insurance 
was subordinated to that authority 
with only the police powers as a 
crutch on which the states could 
lean. An equally significant effect of 
the Supreme Court decision was to 
make certain existing Federal Acts 
applicable to insurance, the most 
troublesome of which were the 
Sherman Act, the Robinson-Patman 
Anti-Discrimination Act, the Clay- 
ton Act and the Federal Trade Com- 
mission Act. 

The National Association of In- 
surance Commissioners, aided by 
representatives of every section of 
the insurance business, plunged at 
once into a broad scale exploration 
of the problem, and in relatively 
short time came up with the text of 
a legislative proposal which, in 
major substance, became U. S. Pub- 
lic Law 15—the McCarran Act— 
signed by the late President Roose- 
velt in March, 1945. This Act served 
to define the problem, for it both 
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expressed the will of Congress that 
the states should regulate and tax 
the insurance business, and granted 
a moratorium until January 1, 1948, 
on application to insurance of the 
four important “commerce” acts set 
forth above, specifying that at the 
end of the moratorium the Acts 
shall apply “to the extent that such 
business is not regulated by state 
law.” 


The Model Rate Bills 


This first major accomplishment 
—U. S. Public Law 15—led the 
National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners and the _ business, 
now organized as the All-Industry 





“There is more to the McCarran Act” 


Committee, directly to the second 
big step—drafting of model rate 
regulatory biils for both the fire and 
casualty branches. These are in- 
tended to provide the state regula- 
tion demanded by U. S. Public Law 
15 if the business is to avoid the full 
force of the Sherman Act. No one 
considers them perfect bills, and 
the door is open for constructive 
suggestions and amendments. Not 
much consideration, however, can 


be expected for criticisms based on 
broad and indefinite generalizations. 
lt will surely be proper to inquire 
into the degree of understanding of 
the problem possessed by critics of 
the bills, particularly in view of the 
unanimous endorsement which they 
have received from every important 
association of underwriters, pro- 
ducers, and insurance companies in 
the nation, as well as from the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance 
Commissioners. 


Prudential Decision 


The recent decision of the UV. S. 
Supreme Court in Prudential In- 
surance Co. v. Benjamin may be 
cited here for a double purpose. In 
this case the court sustained state 
taxation of insurance premiums 
which imposed a heavier tax on bus- 
iness transacted within the state by 
companies of other states than it im- 
posed on local companies. In doing 
so, the court pointed to the language 
of U. S. Public Law 15 as showing 
the intent of Congress that the states 
should regulate and tax the insur- 
ance business. This language was 
taken by Congress from the Com- 
missioners’ Text of Proposed Leg- 
islation, and was placed therein at 
the insistence of the Commissioners, 
acting on the advice of eminent legal 
authorities. That the first decision 
involving U. S. Public Law 15 
should turn on language drafted by 
committees of the National Associ- 
ation of Insurance Commissioners 
invites confidence in the methods be- 
ing pursued. However, the second 


inference to be drawn from the de- 


cision is equally important, and the 
wrong inference can seriously im- 
pede the next big task of enacting 
the model rating bills into law in 
the various states. 

Some are already arguing that 
since the Prudential decision up- 
holds the McCarran Act language 
as expressing the will of Congress 
that the states shall regulate and 
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Adequate Regulation—Continued 


tax the insurance business, then al- 
most any sort of state regulation of 
rates will meet the Federal test. The 
error in this reasoning can be dem- 
onstrated. There is more to the Mc- 
Carran Act than the portion relied 
upon in the Prudential case. Spe- 
cifically, it must be remembered that 
the McCarran Act expresses the 
will of Congress that the four major 
federal commerce acts “shall be ap- 
plicable to the business of insur- 
ance to the extent that such busi- 
ness is not regulated by State law.” 


Adequate Regulation 


It is this provision that has led 
the National Association of Insur- 
ance Commissioners and the All- 
Industry Committee to draft rating 
bills. Some describe the bills as a 
“maximum” form of regulation. 
The committees have not _ been 
guided by any standard of “maxi- 
mum” or “minimum” regulation— 
the whole question is one of pro- 
viding adequate regulation. 

A little understanding of the 
Sherman Act and of the insurance 
business is necessary to compre- 
hend what adequate regulation 
means. In brief, price fixing is 
illegal per se under the Sherman 
Act; it will be illegal in the insur- 
ance business after January 1, 1948, 
except to the extent that regulation 
is provided by the states. Keep in 
mind that a large share of all fire 
and casualty insurance is written 
at prices fixed by companies acting 
in concert. Rate making combina- 
tions are important factors in prac- 
tically. every field of insurance ex- 
cept life. 

As Wendell Berge, Assistant At- 
torney General of the United States 
said recently, the McCarran Act 
“was not an invitation to continue 
a system of private regimentation 
under a cloak of state protection. 
Nor was it a declaration that the 
states could establish islands of im- 
munity from the anti-trust laws for 
the furtherance of private group in- 
terests.” 

He went on to say: “A narrow 
legalistic approach to the interpre- 
tation of the McCarran Act will 
defeat its own ends. Insurance com- 
panies are not thereby to be per- 
mitted to make contracts and agree- 
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ments in restraint of trade, to 
monopolize or attempt to monopolize 
interstate commerce, or otherwise to 
engage in restrictive practices. 

“The states have the opportunity 
to re-examine and_ re-constitute 
their regulatory laws for the orderly 
correction of abuses which have ex- 
isted in the insurance business. 
Fairness, efficiency and the pres- 
ervation of competitive opportunity 
should be the criteria. If the attempt 
fails, the answer must lie with 
Congress and the Courts. 





H. C. CONICK 


Mr. Conick, United States manager of the 
Royal Insurance Company, Ltd., and The 
Liverpool and London and Globe Insurance 
Company, Ltd., and president of the domes- 
tic fire companies of the Royal-Liverpool 
Group, has just been named president of 
the Eagle-Globe-Royal Indemnity Compa- 
nies, succeeding the late Kenneth Spencer. 





‘ 


‘. . . The Department has never 
urged the states to pass any laws or 
exercise any control over insurance 
rates and it does not do so now. 
But, where the states do act, it is 
incumbent upon them to regulate 
affirmatively ... to protect the 
public interest. I construe the word 
‘regulated’ in the McCarran Act as 
requiring state laws designed to pre- 
vent abuses or combinations... 
which penalize competition . . . the 
widest possible area of competition 
should be preserved. Where com- 
bined activity is authorized, ade- 
quate safeguards must be pro- 
vided... .” 

This is a straight-forward ex- 
pression, and restates the two 





courses which the committees had 
considered to be available when they 
began their studies. Either no rate 
regulation could be provided, which 
would have let the Sherman Act 
apply with full force to the insur- 
ance business, or the committees 
could set about providing the “ade- 
quate” regulation to which Mr. 
Berge now refers. 


First Course Unrealistic 


The first course would have been 
unrealistic, even though possible. 
It overlooks the fact that price-fix- 
ing combinations are well established 
in the business of insurance, and the 
further fact that in some lines of 
insurance rate making is so com- 
plex that cooperative practices are 
indispensable. 

The second course demands an 
“adequate” regulation which will at 
once put foremost the preservation 
of competition and permit all proper 
types of insurance operation to 
function, including both independ- 
ent carriers and those which act in 
concert. The cooperative groups 
must be permitted sufficient scope 
for their survival, yet must be so 
circumscribed in their cooperative 
practices that they cannot have un- 
fair advantage over independents. 
They must take their place as co- 
operative units within a competi- 
tive framework. 

One of the earliest fallacies dis- 
posed of by the committees was that 
of the “double standard”—that rates 
made in concert should meet strict 
tests, but those of independents 
should be as free as the wind. Such 
a policy would be a tremendous 
practical handicap to cooperative 
groups. In addition, it would set 
the stage for the worst forms of 
unrestricted, cutthroat competition 
beyond the control of insurance de- 
partments. Therefore, the heart of 
the rating bills lies in the single 
standard set up for all rates: rates 
shall not be excessive, inadequate or 
unfairly discriminatory. 


Structure of the Bills 


The structure of the proposed 
bills which have been built on this 
principle is comparatively simple. 
There is a purpose clause calling for 
liberal interpretation to the end that 
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HERE is a Proverb which 
T eaas: 
“Where there is no vision the 
people perish.” 

In our fast moving era you find 
many large industries displaying 
broad vision in programs through 
which they endeavor to change the 
buying habits of their customers. 
The men and women of the insur- 
ance industry find that they too 
are now faced with the need of 
changing the buying habits of a 
of their customers. 

This need faces yon ae 
you are a local agent, or a rg 
tative in any capacity 
fire or a casualty ing 
pany. Now—why 
with this necessity 9 


Simply because 
were first made 
agent nor the locy 
then interested in th 
lems of the car buying SiiGemeds 
haps this definition thd 

“A banker is one wh< 
money to people who don’t nee 

Alert car manufacturers howevé 
soon saw the wisdom of lending 
money to people needing it—of 
helping car buyers to pay for cars 
out of monthly income. Nation-wide 
finance companies are the result. 
We all know how they have pros- 
pered. In fact they now own some 
19 fire and casualty insurance com- 
panies. We must in fairness recog- 
nize that the nation-wide opera- 
tion of the finance companies made 
possible the mass production of cars. 

Fortunately—for us—the war 
liquidated the finance company vol- 
ume. Their customers have come 
to you for their automobile insur- 
ance. One example will prove this 
point. In 1941 the General Ex- 
change Insurance Company—wholly 
owned by G M A C wrote 39% 
million dollars in automobile pre- 
miums. That’s just one company 
mind you. Now let us see what 
World War II did to this volume. 
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by CHARLES J. SCHOEN 


And for you insurance men and 
women. In 1945 this premium vol- 
ume was reduced to 4% million dol- 
lars. Actually one eighth of the 
former writings. 


Your Opportunity 


Now what does this reduction 
mean to you? - means } rest this— 
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Remember they left 
finance compapy——they paid up all 
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Agents In prepar- 
ing for your use a plan of attack 
in your campaign to re-educate 
your automobile insurance custo- 
mers. Months ago they called 
agency and company leaders to- 
gether. After consultation with the 
A B A they outlined a plan which 
is now actually in use in many 
towns and cities throughout the 
country. 

This plan is now known as The 
Bank and Agent Auto Plan. I 
would like to stress that it is Bank 
and Agent. A bank quite properly 
will not delegate its authority to 
anyone as an agent. Also it is 
Bank and Agent—not Bank-Agent. 

This name or insignia is not copy- 
righted. In fact vou are all urged to 
use it in any and every way possible. 
Electro-type or cuts—may be had— 
three for $1.25 at the Eighty Maiden 
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Lane office of the NAIA. Get your 
set and use them on all of your 
stationery. Let’s make this name 
as well known and meaningful as 
KODAK—which we all recognize 
to mean Camera. Our insignia is to 
stand for the very best means of 
buying, financing and insuring auto- 
mobiles. You can help to spread 
this meaning. 

You can only carry out such an 
assignment if you are fully familiar 
with the pattern you are going to 
+e Let us for a moment consider 
: PM patter which many men and 

e Re already used in their 










together a few of the 
\ your field. Pick out 
varying sizes—some 


ch a_ preliminary 
together all of the 
people in your town. 
all I mean to stress 
ef of the breed of com- 
sell—or whether or not 
dong to your association. 


A Unified Approach 


A unified approach to the bankers 
—as well as to the public will be less 
confusing than the individual ap- 
proach of different agents. Remem- 
ber you are planning to compete 
with the out-of-town finance com- 
pany. You can best do that if you 
forget all about local competition. 

After you have gotten all of the 
insurance people together then get 
Tom to talk to one banker—Jim to 
another—Dick to another and so on 
down the line. The first thing you 
know you will have the bankers 
thinking together. Not alike, to- 
gether. It may be too much to ex- 
pect them to think alike at the first 
approach. They too have the fool- 
ish notion that they are competitors. 

You will soon have them thinking 
together about the problem of get- 
ting their customers and your cus- 
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It's Yours—Continued 


tomers into the new habit of spend- 
ing future interest and premium 
dollars at home. That’s where they 
really belong, instead of sending 
them out of town as they were 
doing for so long in the past. Not 
a bad idea you'll agree. 

Please don’t attempt to put over 
the entire program at one sitting. 
Plan for two or three meetings. 
It’s a new idea to many people. 

May I tell you how we did it in 
Mount Vernon—now that our or- 
ganizational work is finished. There 
was much give and take to get to 





this point—but it is all in the past 
and the job in retrospect does not 
look so difficult. And it surely has 
proved worth while. 

After we got ourselves organized 
with the bankers—we are now ac- 
tually making car loans you know— 
after we got organized we formed 
an advertising pool. That tied all 
the agents and bankers together. 
Each agent contributed $25, $50, 
$75, depending upon his premium 
volume and the banks each con- 
tributed $100. This pool takes care 
of our weekly newspaper ad, the 
mailing pieces which we sent to 
every owner of a commercial car 
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Chartered 1842 


The diversified facilities of the Atlantic market, steadily 
increasing in geographical extent, include marine, fire, 
inland marine, automobile, burglary, workmen’s com- 
pensation, general liability and allied lines. Centennial 
Insurance Company (a wholly owned stock subsidiary) 
and Atlantic Mutual Indemnity Company (a profit- 
participating affiliate) issue their own policies. The seal 
below identifies combination policies jointly issued by 
Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company and Atlantic Mutual 
Indemnity Company. Complete information on request. 
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in our area, and it also took care of 
the first batch of some 30,000 mail- 
ing stuffers which were used by the 
banks and the agents. We are now 
working on our next batch of mail- 
ing stuffers. Incidentally—some of 
the companies have done an out- 
standing job in getting out attractive 
advertising material for your use. 


The Automatic Binding Agreement 


Many of you are now familiar 
with the automatic binding agree- 
ment. This has been accepted by all 
companies and, of course, has been 
approved by the banks’ attorneys. 
This agreement coupled with the 
standard loss payable clause gives 
any bank everything claimed for a 
master—or open policy. 

The advantages claimed for the 
master policy are: automatic cov- 
erage, and the fact that—insofar 
as the interest of the bank is con- 
cerned—policy violations by car 
purchasers do not invalidate the in- 
surance. The automatic binding 
agreement which is available for 
your use does all this without favor- 
ing any one particular agent to the 
utter exclusion of all of the other 
agents in town—agents who are 
equally able and willing to sell car 
loans for the local bank. 


Streamlined Paper Work 

In Mount Vernon we are all us- 
ing the same form of application, 
chattel mortgage form—and note 
form. We streamlined our paper 
work under the guidance of com- 
petent legal advice. All of our 
agents have been instructed in the 
manner of taking care of this paper 
work—or if they wish they can take 
John Q. Carbuyer over to the loan 
officer at the bank of his choice. 

Naturally your plan—any plan— 
will pay dividends to the degree that 
you work it. 

Don’t be discouraged, however, 
if your initial attempt does not im- 
mediately bring many car buyers 
rushing to your door urging that 
you arrange new car loans or plead- 
ing with you to insure new cars. 
Remember this though . . . as you 
saw from the General Exchange 
figures the finance company volume 
was liquidated by the war. Their 
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One of Pennsylvania’s many 
steel mills in operation light- 
ing the evening sky for miles. 
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of the great commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 
Its products are literally a part of men’s enter- 


prises and homes, the world over. 


Fitting into the many features of Pennsyl- 
vania’s industry, agriculture, mining and fi- 
nance, the United States Guarantee Company, 


through its facilities, offers combinations of NEW YORK CITY 
coverages so essential to profitable operations. FIDELITY SURETY CASUALTY 


The strength of steel is the measure 


AVIATION INSURANCE THROUGH ASSOCIATED AVIATION UNDERWRITERS 
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ISLAND 
A Small State 
with an 
Impressive Background 


EARLY 
RHODE ISLAND SCHOOLS 


In Colonial Rhode Island, most of the 
children went to Dame Schools—kept 
by a “‘dame’”’ in her home—and the more 
privileged boys were tutored at Latin 
Schools. Newport had one of the very 
first public schools in America, dating 
back to 1640. Most parents seemed satis- 
fied if their children learned to cipher 
and read the Bible, and few girls were 
required tolearn this much. When Brown 
University —then Rhode Island College 
—opened at Warren in 1765 only one 
student registered, and in 1769 there 
were only seven graduates, when 
Nicholas and Joseph Brown furnished 
money to have the college removed to 
Providence. 

Most parents want their children to 
have as many advantages as possible; 
the Rhode Island Insurance Company 
is glad to have helped produce safer 
living conditions in many Rhode 
Island homes. 


FIRE ¢ AUTOMOBILE 
INLAND MARINE 
OCEAN MARINE 













AUTOMOBILE RATE 
REVISIONS 


EVISED private passenger car 

bodily injury and property dam- 
age rates for the state of New Jersey 
have been announced by the Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty and Sur- 
ety Underwriters and the Mutual 
Casualty Rating Bureau effective 
August 12. The revised rates apply 
to all policies written on or after 
August 12, 1946, as well as to all 
policies which become effective on 
or after October 1, 1946, regardless 
of when these policies are written. 
These revisions represent an in- 
crease of 15% over the present 
private passenger bodily injury rates 
and 26.5% above the present prop- 
erty damage rates in New Jersey. 
Since the termination of gasoline 
rationing there has been a serious 
increase in the number of accidents 
and a steady rise in the cost of 
settling claims. The average bodily 
injury claim cost is now about 30% 
above the 1941 level and for prop- 
erty damage the average claim settle- 
ment now costs about 85% more 
than in 1941, 

Approval of a 9.8% increase in 
bodily injury and public liability 
rates as well as a rise of 30.4% in 
property damage rates was recently 
requested of the Oklahoma State 
Insurance Board by the National 
Bureau of Casualty and Surety 
Underwriters. 

Under advisement of the Mary- 
land Insurance Department are fil- 
ings by companies operating in that 
state for increased rates in the 
private passenger car bodily injury 
and property damage fields. Mary- 
land is one of the few states in 
which such increases have not cur- 
rently been put into effect. 


NEW HOME VALUES 


ALUES of new homes built in 

310 U. S. Cities during 1945 
totaled $374,702,407, a gain of 
$157,446,764 or 72.5% over the 
year 1944. The actual volume of 
home building, however, was up only 
25.8%. As revealed by a survey 
made by Investors Syndicate, rising 
costs, especially in wages, and conse- 
quently in most materials, along with 
taxes, priorities, and production con- 
trols, contributed to higher building 





permit valuations at a time when 
the volume of construction, as re- 
corded in number of people provided 
with new homes, was expanding at 
a slower rate than values. 

Thirty-five of 42 regions showed 
higher home values than in 1944 but 
four of such gains, California, Dela- 
ware, Georgia and Missouri, re- 
flected higher unit costs rather than 
increased volume of _ residential 
building. Louisiana, Maryland, 
Montana, Nebraska and Utah re- 
ported lower valuations while Kan- 
sas and Maine were virtually un- 
changed. 

Valuations of federally built 
homes in the 310 cities formed 5% 
of the total new homes erected in 
1945 against 16% in 1944, 37% in 
1943 and 27% in 1942. 


RESIDENCE AND OUTSIDE 
THEFT POLICY RATES 
REVISED 


EVISED rates for the residence 

and outside theft policy were ef- 
fective August 19, 1946 in Arizona, 
Arkansas, California, Colorado, 
Connecticut, Delaware, District of 
Columbia, Georgia, Idaho, Illinois, 
Indiana, Iowa, Kentucky, Maine, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Minne- 
sota, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, 
Nevada, New Hampshire, New 
Mexico, North Dakota, Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania, Rhode Island, South Caro- 
lina, Utah, Vermont, Virginia, West 
Virginia, Wisconsin and Wyoming, 
according to the National Bureau 
of Casualty and Surety Underwrit- 
ers. Similar revisions became effec- 
tive in New York, August 26, 1946. 
Changes will become effective in the 
other states as soon as the super- 
vising authorities act upon the fil- 
ings which have been made. Experi- 
ence on the residence policy con- 
tinues to be unfavorable; with the 
1945 loss ratio substantially higher 
than that for 1944 and well above 
the permissible. There is every in- 
dication that the adverse experience 
will continue becausé of present day 
conditions. The values of the in- 
sured property have risen rapidly. 
Losses from automobiles and as a 
result of traveling are on the in- 
crease because of the increased use 
of automobiles and traveling in gen- 
eral. Another important factor is 
the rise in criminal activity. 
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Insurance in a Free Kconomy 


OW that the war has been 
N oe we have before us the 

task of re-establishing and 
popularizing in our country equality 
of opportunity, freedom of the indi- 
vidual, free enterprise. We have 
heard much, both during the war 
and in recent months, about the Four 
Freedoms of the Atlantic Charter: 
Freedom of thought, freedom of 
speech, freedom from want, and 
freedom from fear. We have heard 
little about individual liberty and 
freedom of opportunity. 

I think it can be safely asserted 
that every legal restriction upon free 
enterprise, either state or federal, 
has been the result of an unre- 
strained abuse within the free en- 
terprise system. Not only must we 
be watchful of encroachments of 
government upon the individual ; we 
must be even more vigilant and ac- 
tive against encroachment by power- 
ful groups and combinations within 
the free enterprise system that with 
equally deadly effect can stifle and 
kill individual liberty and equality 
of opportunity. 

While the federal antitrust laws 
ostensibly are for the protection of 
the general public against price 
manipulation, they were sponsored 
to a large degree by small business- 
men who were being forced out of 
business by the tactics of big busi- 
ness. In fact, nearly every prosecu- 
tion we have had under the Sherman 
Act has had its origin in complaints 
of small businesses that were being 
crushed by activities these Acts 
were enacted to curb. 


Anomalous Situation 


Economics and politics abound in 
anomalies, but it would be difficult 
indeed to find a situation more 
anomalous than that of small busi- 
ness aligning itself against laws en- 
acted to preserve the existence of 
small business, on the mistaken 
theory that curbing abuses in the 
free-enterprise system is an attack 
upon the system itself. Yet that is 
precisely the bill of goods that has 
been sold to the small business man 


For September, 1946 


0 LT 


by ELMER WARREN SAWYER 
New York City 


for the last half century. That false 
thinking, or perhaps I should say 
lack of thinking, is what has led 
small businessmen, other than those 
squeezed, to wink at practicés in our 
free enterprise system that should 
have been summarily squelched by 
self-policing or by wholehearted 





"One might have all the four freedoms 
and yet have no more freedom than the 
elephant in the zoo. He enjoys freedom 
of thought; he is also free to speak or 
trumpet when he wishes; he has freedom 
from want because his keeper feeds him 
every day; and he has freedom from fear 
because his natural enemies like the lion 
and the tiger are locked up in separate 
cages. But what about his freedom of 
initiative, freedom from arbitrary con- 
trol? He lacks this as do all persons 
under arbitrary government. It is this 
freedom of initiative and freedom from 
arbitrary control by government, free- 
dom to work and live, each according to 
his abilities, this freedom of individual 
liberty, which is the basic freedom of 
free men. Without this we are without 
the kind of government our forefathers 
established." 











support of antitrust law enforce- 
ment. The result is that small busi- 
ness quite generally believes that the 
Department of Justice of the United 
States, when it prosecutes under the 
Sherman Act, is hostile to our sys- 
tem of free enterprise. The fact is, 
of course, that if small business 
cannot be protected against unfair 
tactics of big business, we no longer 
have free enterprise. 


The Place of Insurance 


The place of insurance in our free 
economy has differed somewhat 
from that of other businesses. The 
federal antitrust laws apply to busi- 
ness among the several states—inter- 
state commerce. They were so 
limited because of the limited power 
of Congress. In setting up our fed- 
eral government the people dele- 
gated to Congress the power to regu- 
late commerce among the states. 
While this delegation carried with 
it the implied power to regulate all 


matters that affect interstate com- 
merce, general power to regulate 
intrastate commerce was reserved to 
the states. 


In 1868, before the enactment of 
any of the antitrust laws, the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, 
in the case of Paul v. Virginia, held 
that insurance was not commerce. 
Because insurance was not com- 
merce at all it could not be interstate 
commerce, and was not, therefore, 
within the limited regulatory power 
of Congress. By a long series of 
decisions the Supreme Court main- 
tained that position over a period 
of seventy-five years, during which 
time each state built its own system 
of insurance regulation. 


In 1944, in the case of United 
States v. South-Eastern Under- 
writers Association et al., the Su- 
preme Court reversed its position 
and held that insurance is com- 
merce and, when crossing state lines, 
interstate commerce. This case was 
a prosecution under the Sherman 
Act. Consequently the case held 
that insurance is subject to the ap- 
plication of the Sherman Act. 


SEUA Indictment 


The indictment of the South- 
Eastern Underwriters Association 
charged that this fire insurance rat- 
ing organization controlled 90% of 
the stock fire insurance business in 
the six states within its jurisdiction ; 
that it fixed premium rates and 
agents’ commissions; that it em- 
ployed boycotts and other types of 
coercion and intimidation to force 
non-member companies into com- 


pliance with its rules; that it com- 


pelled persons needing insurance to 
buy only from its members and on 
its terms; that it cut off the oppor- 
tunities of non-member companies 
to reinsure their risks and dis- 
paraged their services and facilities ; 
that independent producers who 
defiantly represented non-member 
companies were punished by with- 
drawal of their rights to represent 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Free Economy—Continued 


member companies; and that per- 
sons needing insurance who pur- 
chased it from non-member compa- 
nies were threatened with boycotts 
and withdrawal of all patronage. In 
short, the indictment was a catalogue 
of economic blackjacking equaling 
that which any other business had 
produced. To what extent the gov- 
ernment could have proved these 
allegations we shall never know be- 
cause there was no trial on the facts. 
The rating organization demurred 
to the indictment, asserting that be- 
cause insurance was not commerce 
the Sherman Act was not applicable. 
After the Supreme Court held 
otherwise, the indictment was dis- 
missed. 

I have mentioned these allegations 
only to call attention to the fact that 
each of them was an allegation of a 
practice that tended to stifle the 
right of a producer, an insurance 
company, or a member of the public 
to individual liberty, and that all ‘of 
these threats, if the allegations were 
true, arose out of failure of free 
enterprise to curb abuses within its 
own economic system. 


Congressional Action 


While the case against the South- 
Eastern Underwriters Association 
was pending, influential organiza- 
tions in the insurance business, the 
big business in the insurance field, 
tried to push through Congress a 
bill exempting insurance from the 
Sherman Act, and at one time even 
advocated an amendment to the 
Federal Constitution. It is not diffi- 
cult to understand why organizations 
of insurance companies would prefer 
to continue as they had been operat- 
ing. It is more difficult to under- 
stand why producers and independ- 
ent insurers should advocate and 
support the destruction of their 
newly found safeguard against 
being coerced, boycotted, and intimi- 
dated out of business. Yet that is 
precisely what was done by the great 
majority of producers and by many 
independent insurers, the small 
business in the insurance field. 

Fortunately sounder thinking pre- 
vailed. In Public Law 15 Congress 
specifically provided that the Sher- 





man Act, so far as it relates to 
matters of boycott, coercion and 
intimidation, shall apply to the 
business of insurance. The business 
was set free, for all time let us hope, 
from such threats to its permanent 
existence as were alleged in the in- 
dictment in the South-Eastern Un- 
derwriters case. 

Congress recognized that the sud- 
den subjection of insurance to the 
antitrust laws required a period of 
adjustment. Consequently, in Pub- 
lic Law 15, it suspended the applica- 
tion of the antitrust laws to insur- 
ance until January 1, 1948, except 
with respect to matters of boycott, 
coercion, and intimidation. These 
acts again become applicable to in- 
surance on January 1, 1948 to the 
extent that the business is not then 
regulated by state law. 


Nature of Antitrust Laws 


Before we examine the Congres- 
sional purpose, let us fix in our 
minds the nature of the federal anti- 
trust laws that became applicable 
to insurance by virtue of the Su- 
preme Court decision and Public 
Law 15. Perhaps the point of first 
importance is that these Acts are 
not regulatory laws. In fact they 
are the very antithesis of regula- 
tion. They seek to preserve free, 
fair, and open competition in busi- 
ness, without which there can be 
no free enterprise system. 

Perhaps the second point of most 
importance is to fix in our minds 
the fact that none of these federal 
laws, of itself or by virtue of either 
the Supreme Court decision or 
Public Law 15 requires state action 
of any kind. Like other businesses, 
insurance could operate subject to 
these federal laws. 

By the provisions of Public Law 
15, Congress expressed its belief 
that continued regulation by the 
states is in the public interest, and 
gave the states until January 1, 
1948 to revise their regulatory laws 
and enact new ones. Congress fur- 
ther provided that to the extent the 
business was regulated by state laws 
the federal laws would not be ap- 
plicable. The legislative sessions of 
1947 will be the last opportunity for 
most of the states to legislate prior to 
the expiration of the moratorium. 








Matter of State Regulation 


The decisions we must make, not 
Jater than the, beginning of 1947, 
all relate to state regulation. First, 
to what extent do we wish to remove 
the application of the federal anti- 
trust laws by state statutory regula- 
tion within their scope. Second, to 
what degree do we desire to free 
the business from existing state 
statutory regulation not necessary 
to protect public interest. 

I do not believe that even the most 
ruggedly individualistic interpret 
Public Law 15 as an invitation by 
Congress to the insurance business 
to change from private law-break- 
ing to state-legalized law-breaking. 
I have always construed Public Law 
15 as recognition by Congress of 
certain peculiarities which distin- 
guish insurance from other busi- 
nesses, such as the desirability of 
combining statistics to obtain reliable 
forecasts of the future. I believe 
Congress intended that the states 
should regulate insurance contrary 
to the theory of the antitrust laws 
only with respect to matters which, 
in the public interest, should be 
regulated on a different theory. If 
to provide adequate statistics com- 
panies should be permitted to com- 
bine in rating organizations, and if 
such combined activities would vio- 
late the Sherman Act, I believe 
Congress intended that to the extent 
the States regulated such activities 
the Sherman Act would not apply. 
But I do not believe that Congress 
intended the states to legalize rate- 
making practices of a nature that 
would stifle competition in the busi- 
ness. Public interest can as readily 
suffer from too drastic regulation as 
from too lax regulation. Our de- 
cision with respect to state regula- 
tion of rates should be the extent 
to which protection of concerted 
action in rate making can be per- 
mitted without endangering free, 
fair and open competition. 


Clayton Act 


With respect to the Clayton Act 
our principal decision is how far 
should we be willing to permit the 
pyramiding of insurance-company 
power with consequent destruction 
of competition. I know of no group 
or fleet of insurance companies that 

(Continued on page 82) 
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Why, we can remember when 


the National Association of 






Insurance Agents was born. 








We were a young 50 years old ourselves then... an 
Agency company from the start. We not only believed 
in the agency idea, we lived it. We are proud 
of the job being done by the National and 


State Associations under the unselfish leadership of many 





fine men who have given many hours 


to help the local agent. Our congratulations! 
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Newark 1, New Jersey 


The American insurance Company * Bankers Indemnity Insurance Company » The Columbia Fire Insurance Company « Dixie Fire Insurazce Company « The Jersey Fire Underwriters 
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FUTURA FILING SYSTEM 


A PERSONALIZED filing system de- 
signed for use in every home and 
office has been announced by Art Steel 
Sales Corporation. The Futura multi-unit 
system is particularly suitable for an in- 
surance agency in view of its flexibility 
and economy. The basic unit of two 16 
inch deep filing cabinet drawers is pro- 
vided with a build-up feature for addi- 
tional units as necessary. The units are 
fabricated of furniture steel, electrically 
welded and equipped with four free roll- 
ing ball bearings to each drawer. The 
silver grey finish is styled to harmonize 
with any surroundings. 
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75 Fulton St., New York 7, N. Y. 


Please forward complete information 
and prices on the items checked. 


C1 +Futura Filing System 
( Telephone Index 

(1) Underwood Typewriter 
C1 Mail Opener 

C1 Key Chain Pencil 
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TELEPHONE INDEX 


ERE is a streamlined index that 

snaps right on any type of desk 
phone. Manufactured by the LeShore 
Corporation in sturdy non-inflammable 
plastic, it comes complete with alpha- 
betical index cards and pencil. It is at- 
tached in a moment with no tools re- 
quired and refills are always available. 





NEW RHYTHM TOUCH 
TYPEWRITER 


HE new post-war typewriter intro- 

duced by Underwood Corporation fea- 
tures rhythm touch, a radically new typ- 
ing action. The new machine embodies 
more functioned changes than any type- 
writer introduced by Underwood since it 
pioneered visible writing fifty years ago, 
according to the manufacturer. These 
include an accelerated typebar action, a 
new ryhthm shift for high speed positive 
changing between small and capital let- 
ters, and a new ribbon action for absolute 
accuracy. The width of the keyboard has 
been increased for greater finger ease 
and security. 


MAIL OPENER 


b gene Roto-Sheer Company, Ltd., an- 
nounces a mail opener designed to 
save time and labor in the mail room 
and protect important mail from damage. 
Envelopes up to and including eleven 
inches can be accommodated. A guard 
protects the operator from the self- 
sharpening long-lasting cutter bar. 





GIFT KEY CHAIN PENCIL 


HIS beautiful precision-made key 

chain pencil will make a tasteful and 
exclusive gift for your better clients. 
Designed by Apex Products Corporation, 
it fills a definite need of shoppers and 
motorists. The construction is all-metal 
with a choice of two genuine leather cov- 
erings. Packed in an individual two-toned 
jewelry-like gift case with the recipient’s 
initials on the pencil, if you like, it solves 
the problem of those who wish to remem- 
ber a number of friends or employees. 
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He is conscientious, dependable, 

and cooperative. He is always 
on the job and during trying times 
when others use every defensible 
excuse to cover their shirking, Jones 
prides himself on “being on the 
job.” He is rarely late, never asks 
favors, does what he is told and in 
general never causes his supervisor 
any concern. Do you recognize 
him? He is unexciting; he is not 
flashy ; he even appears a little sub- 
servient in his demeanor. Good old 
dependable Jones—he will always 
be there when you want him. Oh 
yes, he has been on your payroll 
for several years but you have for- 
gotten. Do you recognize him? If 
you are lucky you have several Jones 
on your payroll. 

Have you the nerve and fortitude 
to steal a glance at Jones’ inner 
thoughts? Jones is a product of 
old-fashioned tradition. He actually 
believes that loyalty to a concern is 
important, and that promotion and 
financial reward are based on honest 
effort and good work. Did we say 
“is a product of old-fashioned tra- 
dition?” We should have said “was 
a product, etc.” Something is hap- 
pening to good old Jones. No you 
can’t see it, yet; you have to scrape 
down deep to get at it, but it’s there. 
Jones is beginning to have doubts. 
Jones has observed that there are 
several newcomers in the organiza- 
tion, hired since 1941. They don’t 
seem to care about the things Jones 
holds dear. Would you believe it 
but these newcomers come in late, 
leave early, are careless with details, 
stay home whenever they wish and 
spend interminable time in the coffee 
shop in the building. “Virtue has 
its reward” philosophized Jones in 
1942. But when the company an- 
nounced its first blanket increase 


Jie is has led an exemplary life. 
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by GUY FERGASON 


President Fergason Personnel 


of 10% several years ago and every- 
one got the same reward, Jones felt 
hurt. When the second blanket 
10% increase was given to help 
cover cost of living increases, Jones 
was floored. The most undeserving 
received the same reward as he, and 
they. continued without ill effect 
their independent devil-may-care 
attitude. 

Jones has it on reliable sources 
that if you want personal considera- 
tion, you’ve got to “squeak like 
and squawk about grievances, 
threaten to quit and generally raise 
a fuss.” “The squeaky joint always 
gets the oil” say the fresh ones. This 
is about Jones, squeaks, squawks 
and oil and present day confusion. 





Unrest and Discontentment 


Jones is a fictitious character and 
the presentation is an attempt at 
sarcasm but the situation is real, 
yes very real. It is my opinion that 
some (yes, most) of the present 
day unrest and discontentment 
among office workers springs from 
the general failure of management 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


The author, owner and president of 
Fergason Personnel, entered the field of 
employment agency work with a back- 
ground of insurance experience. His office 
is the only one in the United States, as 
far as we know, that deals exclusively in 
the placement of insurance personnel. 
Mr. Fergason is a well-known author and 
speaker on personnel problems and ap- 
titude testing. In this, the first of a 
series of articles, he treats a universal 
and important phase of personnel manage- 
ment. If the article raises any questions, 
Mr. Fergason will be glad to discuss his 
viewpoint with any reader. 


OFFIC EFFICIENCY 


Squeaks, Squawks, and Oil 





to pass out rewards on a less gen- 
eral basis and to use a more selective 
basis of merit reward. 

We have drifted in our thinking 
to the point that we magnify cost- 
of-living increases and the ultimate 
resulting blanket increases which in 
whole or in part offset increased 
living costs. We even believe that 
the answer to the feeling of unrest 
and disquietude is “further blanket 
increases.” Periods of rising sala- 
ries present admirable opportunities 
to revalue jobs and revalue people in 
the true light of their respective 
worth. Over the past five years 
(1941-1946) the relationship be- 
tween the value of jobs and the 
value of imcumbents has become 
distorted. In many cases the rela- 
tionship is absurd. Your employees 
realize something that you do not— 
namely that these disparities cannot 
long be continued. New employees 
are being hired at rates higher than 
long-service employees are receiv- 
ing. Two employees are doing 
identical work with salaries which 
vary up to 100%. 

The overpaid employee is fearful 
that the “gravy-train” will stop. 
The underpaid employee is un- 
happy over the disparity. This 
sounds critical and “preachy” but 
it is fundamental—it is the basis 
of unrest which naturally follows 
periods of war strain and which 
carries along with inflation threats, 
labor shortages, material shortages 
and unbalanced economy. We do 
believe that now is the time to do 
some sound planning and thinking 
so as not to perpetuate the factors 
which cause the unrest. 

Let us discuss, briefly, a five 
point program. 

First—the first step would be a 
job analysis. This is the basic step. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Squeaks and Squawks—Continued 


It is the factual analysis of the 
jobs’ contents, and a graphic sum- 
mary of all the factors which in- 
fluence the job and job performance. 

Second—the second step would 
be the establishment of job specifi- 
cations. This is the determination 
of the specifications of an incumbent 
who should possess the qualities 
required for satisfactory perform- 
ance. 

Third—the third step would be 
job evaluation. This is the deter- 
mination of the relative values of 
jobs. In other words, if job con- 
tents are appraised and if the fac- 
tors which make job values are 
established, and if the total present 
salary cost of all jobs is redis- 
tributed to each job on the basis of 
the job’s relative value, and if these 
new job values are compared to 
present job values as expressed in 
the present salaries—the disparity 
between present salaries and salaries 
based on relative job value will be 
reflected. This will show how far, 
astray the present salary scale has 
gone. This is a redistribution of 
present salaries based on factual 


analysis. It sounds complex but 
in reality it is quite simple. 
Fourth—the fourth step would 
include the development of a merit 
rating plan. Periodically, about 
every three or four months, the in- 
cumbent personnel should be rated 
to see if they have continued to 
make use of the qualities which 
originally established their personal 
value. If punctuality, attendance and 
cooperation are included in the list 
of factors upon which the rating is 
made, the deserving employees will 
be spotted against the “free riders 
of blanket gratuities.” The em- 
ployees will have definite knowledge 
upon which to base their opinions of 
their value. Sure, this will create 
problems but no more so than the 
policy of rewarding indolence by 
blanket rewards. Sure, some em- 
ployees will leave and seek other 
jobs but this turnover will be gen- 
erally confined to what might be 
called “undesirables.” The deserv- 
ing will and should get their just 
reward—the big problem is to de- 
termine with fairness but with cer- 
tainty, as far as certainty is a prod- 
uct of definiteness, who the deserv- 
ing are. Most of us have never de- 
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fined just what we do expect from 
our employees by way of conduct 
and attitude. 

We deal with the problem of sala- 
ries, discipline and merit in a vague 
nebulous way, rationalizing that our 
inability to establish definite pro- 
cedures springs from the general 
inability to catalogue human nature. 


There might be a fifth step in 
the program. This step is an out- 
growth of merit rating. This step 
involves periodic planned consulta- 
tion with the employees. Merit rat- 
ing can be the vehicle by which the 
planned contact is established. Time 
and time again, employees have told 
me that they wished that it was pos- 
sible to sit down with their super- 
visors and discuss their respective 
jobs (the employees’ job) to dis- 
cuss suggestions for improvement 
of operations. Most employees 
really don’t know whether they are 
registering favorably or unfavorably 
with their organizations. One psy- 
chologist has said that most em- 
ployees would rather be censured 
than ignored, because even censor- 
ship is a tangible expression of 
negative recognition. 


Selective Rewards 


We cannot ignore the effect of 
inadequate rates of pay but let us 
not be guilty of “sloppy thinking” 
in our failure to recognize the under- 
lying currents of discontent. This 
is an old theme, heard so many times 
that we ignore its real implications. 
If we are going to raise salaries, 
see if the total contemplated raise 
can be more judiciously arrived at 
by selective reward. 

Squeaks in our business organiza- 
tion result generally from two 
causes—(1) improper fitting of 
two parts (improper selection and 
placement) and (2) faulty lubri- 
cation (inadequate salary adminis- 
tration). We have been exponents 
of scientific selection. We have seen 
what can be done by proper selec- 
tion and placement. This will reduce 
one of the causes of “squeaks.” The 
suggested five point program will 
help reduce the other. A squawk 
is a squeak that has taken on bigger 
proportions. It too requires diag- 
nosis and remedy. It’s about time 
to give the old organization a good 
overhauling. 
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Automobile Liability Insurance—Inju- 
ries to a Taxicab Passenger Resulting 
from an Assault by the Cab Driver 
Held to be Within the Coverage of 
the Liability Policy Upon the Cab. 


In the May 1946 issue we re- 
ported the decision of the District 
Court for the Southern District of 
West Virginia in the case of Hunt- 
ington Cab Co. v. American Fidelity 
& Casualty Co., 63 F. Supp. 939. 
The issue in the case was whether 
injuries sustained by a passenger in 
a taxicab as a result of an unpro- 
voked assault upon him by the cab 
driver, were within the coverage of 
a liability policy upon the cab. In 
considering that issue two questions 
were presented: (1) Were the in- 
juries accidentally sustained, and 
(2) did they arise out of the “main- 
tenance or use of the taxicab?” The 
District Court, while of the opinion 
that the unprovoked assault by the 
cab driver was an accident in so far 
as the passenger was concerned, 
concluded that the injuries thus sus- 
tained did not arise out of the main- 
tenance or use of the cab and were, 
therefore, not within the policy cov- 
erage. 

The decision was reported in this 
column as it was considered to be 
well reasoned and supported by sub- 
stantial authority. On appeal, how- 
ever, the decision of the District 
Court was reversed. See Hunting- 
ton Cab Co. v. American Fidelity & 
Casualty Co., (1946 C. C. A. 
Fourth) 155 F. 2d 117. The basis 
for the reversal and the contrary 
decision of the Circuit Court of 
Appeals is contained in the follow- 
ing quotation from the opinion of 
the Court: 

“.. . The general purpose of the 
contract to protect the insured from 
the claims of the traveling public, 
as well as the claims of others for 
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injury as the result of the use of 
the cabs, cannot be denied. Why 
then should the policy be so inter- 
preted as to indemnify the Cab 
Company for loss from the claim 
of a passenger occupying a cab in 
one set of circumstances but not 
in another? Why should the liability 
of the Casualty Company to the 
Cab Company depend upon whether 
the cab itself participated physically 
in the passenger’s injury? The 
only answer offered is that under 
the policy the injury must occur 
‘by reason of the ownership, main- 
tenance or use of the cab.’ These 
terms do not in our opinion require 
that the automobile itself produce 
the injury as is suggested in the 
decisions upon which the District 
Judge relied. They are equally satis- 
fied if the injury is incidental to or 
grows out of the relationship of 
carrier and passenger which in this 
form of transportation necessitates 
personal dealings and contact be- 
tween the driver and the passenger 
in the use of the cab. Whether the 
driver inflicts an injury upon the 
passenger by reckless management 
of the vehicle, or so far forgets his 
duty to carry the passenger safely 
as to inflict an injury upon him by 
physical violence, in either case the 
injury is made possible and derives 
from the use of the cab.” 


Automobile Liability Insurance—Ac- 

cident Occurring While Revairs Were 

Being Made to a Truck Was Held to 
Be Not Within Coverage. 


The insured was the owner of a 
tractor and semi-trailer tank which 
he used in transporting petroleum 
products pursuant to a certificate of 
convenience issued to him by the 
State of Oklahoma. He was re- 
quired by statute to procure and file 





with the Corporation Commission 
of that state a liability policy in the 
amount of $5,000. The policy bore 
an endorsement prescribed by the 
Corporation Commission which pro- 
vided that it should be “for the 
benefit of all persons who may suffer 
personal injuries due to the negli- 
gence of the insured and his em- 
ployees in the operation of the motor 
vehicle under any permit or certifi- 
cate of convenience. .. .” 

A leak developed in the tank near 
the outlet valve at the rear. It was 
decided to have the same repaired 
by a welding process. After making 
delivery of a load of gasoline the 
tank was steamed for four or five 
hours in order to make it safe for 
the repair to be made by the welding. 
It was then taken to the garage of a 
third person for the repair. While 
an employee of the garage was en- 
gaged in the welding operation the 
tank exploded and the welder was 
killed. The insurance company im- 
mediately filed an action for a de- 
claratory judgment for the purpose 
of having it determined whether or 
not the accident, and the resulting 
death of the welder, was within the 
coverage of the policy. This action 
was filed in the United States Dis- 
trict Court for the Western Dis- 
trict of Oklahoma and the trial 
court held that the accident was 
within the coverage. On appeal to 
the Circuit Court of Appeals for 
the Tenth Circuit the decision of 
the trial court was reversed. Com- 
mercial Standard. Insurance Co. v. 
Baker, (1946) 154 F. 2d 360. 

After considering the language 
of the policy in connection with the 
provisions of the Oklahoma statute 
requiring that the policy be filed 
with the Corporation Commission, 
it was the conclusion of the Court 
of Appeals that in order to be within 

(Continued on page 36) 
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The Judge Says—Continued 


the coverage of the policy the acci- 
dent or loss must result from the 
operation or use of the vehicle while 
upon a public highway. That con- 
tingency does not necessarily mean 
that the loss must occur while the 
vehicle is in actual movement upon 
the highway. Thus a vehicle parked 
upon a highway, or vehicles which 
have stopped to make deliveries or 


tu solicit trade are considered as 
being in operation or use upon a 
highway. While the repair of the 
tank was a necessary incident in 
the preparation of the vehicle for 
use upon a highway, the Court was 
of the opinion that it would be a 
strained and unnatural construction 
of the language of the policy to hold 
that a vehicle parked in a garage 
for repairs was in operation or use 
upon a highway. 
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WAR DAMAGE 
CORPORATION 


LL claims for free compensa 
tion for loss or damage to prop. 
erty in the territories or possessions 
of the United States must be pre 
sented to the War Damage Corpora. 
tion not later than October 15. This 
directive is not applicable to claim 
covering losses in the Philippine Is 
lands which are under the jurisdic. 
tion of the recently organized Phi! 
ippine War Damage Cominission 
The directive, furthermore, does no 
revive any right which has expired 
by reason of undue delay in pre 
senting notice of loss or proof of 
loss. Compensation is allowable only 
for losses that occurred after De 
cember 6, 1941, and before July 1, 
1942, as a result of enemy attack. 
Claims may be presented by mail 
or in person to War Damage Cor- 
poration’s claim service office at 300 
Montgomery Street, San Francisco 
4, California; 99 John Street, New 
York 7, N. Y. or 175 West Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 4, Illinois. 


WRITING OF PERSONAL 
PROPERTY FLOATER 
PERMITTED IN 
CONNECTICUT 


ASUALTY companies trans- 

acting business in Connecticut 
have been notified by Joseph E. Bill, 
executive secretary of the Joint 
Committee on Interpretation and 
Complaint, of the following action 
of W. Ellery Allyn, insurance com- 
missioner of that state, relative to 
the personal property floater. 

“T hereby amend, for application 
on and after the date hereof, the 
Nation-Wide Definition and Inter- 
pretation of the Insuring Powers on 
Marine and Transportation Under- 
writers, as previously adopted by 
this State to permit the writing of 
the so-called ‘Personal Property 
Floater,’ insurance policy by com- 
panies licensed to transact casualty 
insurance in the State of Connecti- 
cut, if authorized by charter to do 
So. . 

“Upon submission of a certificate 
of the Insurance Department of the 
State of incorporation that the com- 
pany has such power, its license will 
be amended accordingly.” 
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SAFETY RESPONSIBILITY 


tration of the New York Safety 

Responsibility Law was one in 
which the public and the Bureau 
both were subject to a severe test 
to determine whether the lessons 
learned through experience and edu- 
cation during the previous years 
had borne fruit. 


Tes year 1945 in the adminis- 


During this year we were met 
with the sudden transition from 
war to peacetime conditions. A 
total of 2,454,473 vehicles were 
registered within the State during 
the year. Many people immediately 
registered cars which had been gar- 
aged for the duration. Those per- 
sons who had either voluntarily or 
involuntarily restricted the use of 
their automobiles, many of which 
were of doubtful roadability, no 
longer felt the need of conserving 
gasoline, tires or the remaining 
miles of ordinary car life. A rising 
toll of traffic accidents would na- 
turally be expected with a return 
of normal peace-time volume of 
traffic, but unfortunately the in- 
crease was much greater than antici- 
pated. 


Increase in Accidents Reported 


Beginning in January, 1945 we 
received 30,496 accident reports, an 
increase of almost fifty per cent 
over the preceding January. We 
attributed this increase partially to 
the severe winter weather and un- 
usually hazardous driving conditions 
just experienced; however, suc- 
ceeding months showed about the 
same percentage increase over the 
same month in the preceding year. 
In final recapitulation, we find that 
a total of 302,954 accident reports 
were received and processed during 
1945, which was 88,000 more than 
the preceding year. 


80% Insured 


During the year more than one 
million dollars was again deposited 
by uninsured operators and/or 
owners. This would seemingly in- 
dicate that a great number of people 
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in Action 


by VICTOR VENESS 
Deputy Commissioner of Motor Vehicles 
State of New York 


still remain uninsured: There has 
been no appreciable change in the 
percentage of people insured from 
that reported last year. At that time 
we reported: “On the basis of in- 
surance coverage submitted with 
accident reports during the past 
year, it would appear that now over 
85 per cent are presently insured. 
However, we would question the in- 
ference that this figure truly reflects 
the percentage of insured vehicles 
within the State. It must be taken 
into consideration that we have no 
means of knowing the extent of cov- 
erage of persons who escape being 
involved in accidents. Therefore, 
we feel the average percentage would 
more closely approximate 80 per 
cent at the present time.” 

We would expect under normal 
conditions that with each passing 
year there would be a lesser number 
of people forced to deposit security 
and a consequent decrease in the 
aggregate amount deposited. How- 
ever, there are some factors which 
presently tend to operate contrari- 
wise and should be mentioned. The 
increased cost of materials and 
labor cause an increase in the 
amount of our evaluations and, 
therefore, what formerly may have 
been an “under $25” property dam- 
age accident now becomes a re- 
portable accident, thus bringing 
more people under the requirements 
of the law. Many returning veterans 
are involved in accidents and claim 
to be ignorant of the provisions of 
the law because it became effective 
while they were in the service ; other 
veterans admit knowledge of the 
law but just elected “to take a 
chance.” Some people admit being 
careless about renewing their insur- 
ance coverage, and find themselves 
in serious trouble because of this 


neglect. Many vehicles which were 
unlicensed during the period of 
gasoline rationing were suddenly 
placed in operation before the matter 
of insurance coverage was given 
consideration. Finally; the extremely 
favorable economic conditions un- 
fortunately influenced some people 
to practice false economy by saving 
the insurance premium outlay. 


1000 Suspensions a Month 


An average of about one thou- 
sand persons per month were forced 
to surrender their operating privilege 
because of their failure to meet the 
security requirements or to present 
evidence of future financial respon- 
sibility. Although the period of 
suspension suffered in each case 
would be dependent upon when full 
compliance is made, we find the 
great majority take the necessary 
steps to reinstate themselves at the 
earliest possible moment. Those 
who are forced to forego their driv- 
ing privilege for an extended period 
realize this curtailment is a definite 
handicap. We still do not under- 
stand why the people who find it 
possible to meet the requirements 
following an accident do not antici- 
pate the probable embarrassing con- 
sequences of that eventuality. 


Program of Education Effective 


Despite the big increase in acci- 
dent reports received, it will be 
noted that during 1945 only 29,613 
Safety Responsibility suspension 
orders were referred for enforce- 
ment as compared with 35,735 for 
the year 1944. We also note that 
33,317 termination orders were is- 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Safety Responsibility—Continued 


sued during 1945, as compared to 
29,619 the previous year. In the 
final analysis, these figures seem to 
indicate that nearly all those persons 
against whom a suspension order 
was issued complied with the law 
immediately, and a good portion of 
those against whom such orders were 
issued in 1944 complied in 1945. 
We must conclude that our program 
of education in this respect has been 
effective. Police officials have con- 
tinued to give splendid cooperation 
in the matter of enforcement of 
suspensions, and their services are 
very much appreciated. 

Proof of future financial respon- 
sibility may be required for other 
reasons than being an uninsured 
owner and/or operator involved in 
a reportable accident. For certain 
serious traffic violations it is manda- 
tory for the Commissioner of Motor 
Vehicles to require such proof ; he is 
also given discretionary broad power 
to require proof of future financial 
responsibility from those persons 
whose driving record indicates that 
they are or may become a potential 


menace to the lives or property of 
other people. In some cases there 
may not be a sufficient reason for 
an absolute curtailment of driving 
privilege; nevertheless the Com- 
missioner is fully warranted and 
obligated to provide a guaranteed 
means of indemnification as a pre- 
cautionary safety measure. 


Incentive for Safe Driving 


During 1945, 229 persons were 
required to produce evidence of their 
future financial responsibility due 
to the “records of the Bureau.” 
There has been some hesitation in 
applying this provision of the law 
because of the fact that even though 
the Commissioner clearly had the 
power to place such persons under 
financial responsibility, there was 
no definite provision in the law 
when those persons might be re- 
lieved from this requirement. In 
the last session of the Legislature 
we sponsored an amendment which 
was passed providing that those per- 
sons who had been arbitrarily placed 
under financial responsibility re- 
quirements because of the “records 
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of the Bureau” might be relieved 
by the Commissioner if a satisfac- 
tory record was maintained for a 
period of at least three years. We 
now feel that an incentive is pro- 
vided those people to remedy their 
driving habits and correct their pre- 
vious unfavorable record. More- 
over, those persons may also be re- 
lieved from the surcharge added to 
their regular cost of insurance cov- 
erage. It will be understood that 
this three-year period does not apply 
except in the foregoing situation; 
relief from maintaining proof of 
financial responsibility occasioned 
by some other provision of the law 
depends upon the particular viola- 
tion or circumstances involved. 

We have continually contended 
that more voluntary compliance with 
the requirements of the law would 
be forthcoming when and if the 
public learned that not only would 
a suspension order be enforced, but 
early and full compliance would 
mean that relief from the provisions 
of the law might be had at the 
earliest possible moment at the ex- 
piration of the statutory period. It 
appears that we have reached a 
point in the administration of the 
law which proves this contention. 
However, there are some people 
who wait until the last moment to 
make the necessary compliance by 
means of posting security, filing re- 
leases, confessions of judgment, or 
proof of future financial responsi- 
bility. It appears that when they are 
finally convinced that these require- 
ments must be met they then take 
whatever steps are necessary to clear 
their case. 


Properly Completed Reports 


Administrative expense would be 
reduced through the prompt filing of 
both accident report and evidence 
of insurance coverage immediately 
following a reportable accident. 
Time spent by the Department in 
processing such cases would be saved 
and could be advantageously de- 
voted to developing better efficiency 
in dealing with the individuals re- 
quired to furnish various essentials 
of compliance. 

Our next most serious problem 
is securing accident reports which 
are properly completed with accu- 

‘(Continued on page 70) 
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With automobile accidents on the increase, “Safety 
First” has become more than a slogan. For the 
preservation of life and property, safety is now an 
absolute necessity. 


The automobiles in use today average 8 years of age. ‘ 


Obviously, many of them have ineffective brakes, 
faulty steering, other defects that make them dan- 
gerous to operate. And too many car owners neglect 
necessary repairs until they have had a smash-up .. ; 
or until someone talks safety to them. 


The logical someone is the insurance man. He can 
remind his policy holders, his prospects and his 
friends how essential it is to have their cars inspected 
and serviced. He can point out the danger that lurks 
in faulty brakes, defective steering, smooth tires, 
wheels that are out of alignment. 


For September, 1946 





The insurance man should talk safety, sell safety, 
practice safety. By meeting this great responsibility 
of today, he will find even greater opportunities 
awaiting him tomorrow . . . when the present trickle 


of new cars swells to a torrent. 


{f O.2— 


President 
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The 
Dorothy 
House 


great share of famous American 
homes, and amongst these are the many 
mansions that housed a long line of Quincy 
and Adams families. Probably the most in- 
teresting and colorful of all those occupied 
by the numerous Quincy groups is the one 
bearing the familiar name of “Dorothy Q.” 

About 1635, the ancestor of 
all the Dorothy Q’s, Edmund 
Quincy, together with William 
Coddington, was granted a 
large tract of land on which the 
latter immediately built a farm- 
house. Upon Coddington’s 
death, Edmund bought this 
house, and with his wealth and 
retinue of servants it became a 
house of great pretentiousness. 
Soon after her husband’s death, 
Judith Quincy married Moses 
Paine and she and her family 
took possession. 

In 1705, Edmund Quincy III, 
who had fallen heir to the estate, 
built a new house around the old farmhouse. 
Because of the Coddington portion, which 
makes it one of the oldest houses in New 
England, and because of its secret chambers 
and underground passages and its historic 
associations, it is one of America’s least 


2 ya MASSACHUSETTS lays claim to a 








John Hancock 





known but most unique 
homes of Colonial times. 

Of the four “‘Dorothy 
Q’s” who were either born 
in the house or came there as 
brides, more romance is con- 
nected with Dorothy the sec- 
ond, and Dorothy the third 
than with either of the 
others. The former of these 
was ably described by Oliver 
Wendell Holmes in his fa- 
mous poem entitled “Dorothy Q.” 

The third Dorothy married John Han- 
cock who had fallen heir to a great fortune 
in 1764. Hancock, who was a bitter enemy 
of England, was elected president of the 
first Provincial Congress in 1774. His great 

wealth and political astute- 

ness made*him invaluable 
to the American cause and 
he was elected president of 
the Continental Congress 
where he served until 

1779. He is often referred 
’ to as the signer of the Dec- 
laration of Independence 
whose conspicuous signa- 
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ture “could be read without spectacles.” 

His marriage to Dorothy was a very ro- 
mantic affair. A few days before the wed- 
ding was scheduled to take place in the 
Quincy house, which had been completely 
refurnished for the occasion, the Revolution 
broke out and the future husband was 
forced to flee to Lexington, where he was 
later joined by Dorothy and Madam 
Quincy, his aunt. A lovers’ quarrel broke 
out because Hancock would not permit 
Dorothy to return to Boston. In the midst 
of this quarrel, the trio was forced to flee 
again, and Dorothy went to Fairfield, Conn. 
There she met Aaron Burr who became such 
an ardent suitor that Madam Quincy be- 
came alarmed and sent word to her nephew. 
In spite of Hancock’s protestations of un- 
dying love, Dorothy continued her flirtation 
with Burr. And it was not until a second and 
more alarming plea reached him from his 
aunt that Hancock hurried to Fairfield 
where he and Dorothy Q were finally mar- 
ried on August 28, 1775. 

The Home, through its agents and bro- 
kers, is America’s leading insurance protec- 
tor of American Homes and the Homes of 
American Industry. 


*« THE HOME « 
Prsurence 


NEW YORK 
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Swim With the Tide 


by RAY J. BEECH 
Superintendent of Production, 
American Associated Insurance Companies 


cuss comprehensive liability be- 

cause I firmly believe that if you 
sell comprehensive protection in- 
stead of standard coverage you're 
going to profit more, your clients are 
going to be satisfied with their lia- 
bility coverage, and the insurance 
business as a whole is going to gain 
tremendously. 


jc GLAD of this chance to dis- 


Have you ever wished that this 
business of ours was less compli- 
cated, that we had fewer policies 
containing fewer technicalities ; that 
there weren’t so many opportunities 
for us, as salesmen and producers, 
to unintentionally leave the wrong 
idea of coverage with our prospects 
and insureds? In liability insurance, 
every one of us has done a lot of 
wishful thinking along those lines 
in time past, and many are still 
wishing—not realizing that they 
have and have had the answer for 
many months. 


Comprehensive Is the Answer 


The answer is the comprehensive 
policy. Proof of the fact that the 
majority of agents do not recognize 
this and are overlooking the best 
liability sales weapon they’ve ever 
had was verified recently when I 
compared the number of compre- 
hensives written in the last two 
years with the number of standard 
coverage policies. When I weighted 
those figures with the knowledge 
that certain offices write 100 compre- 
hensive policies for every 10 stand- 
ard coverage forms, my conclusion 
was that the attitude of watchful 
waiting originally adopted by many 
producers had become a chronic 
disease. For the good of every one 
involved, that chronic disease must 
be cured. 

It can be cured but you have to be 
your own doctor. You can listen to 
a talk every day on comprehensive ; 
you can read every article that has 
ever been written, but that perma- 
nent cure will only come when you 
convince yourself that you benefit 
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more and your insureds benefit 
more, when you make the compre- 
hensive policy your leader whenever 
you think, talk, or sell legal liability 
insurance. 


This Is an Era of Package Selling 


Take time out to analyze this 
subject of comprehensive insurance. 
Give full recognition to this era of 
package selling in all lines. Think 
of the principle behind the 3D 
policy, the PPF, the comprehensive 
automobile material damage and the 
comprehensive personal _ liability 
policy. Recognize the impetus given 
comprehensive insurance through its 
adoption by the War Department 
and the number of business men 
already acquainted with the cover- 
age. The flow of the tide should be 
apparent. You can _ determine 
whether you are bucking that tide 
or riding on its crest by simply 
counting the number of compre- 
hensive and standard coverage poli- 
cies you have written in your office. 

A few producers haven’t used the 
comprehensive forms because they 
didn’t want to disturb their clients 
with too many policy changes. They 
wanted to wait until all the wrinkles 
were ironed out. We all recognize 
that the present policies are not 
the final word, but they are better 
than anything else we’ve ever had 
and the future offers refinements 
of that which we now have, not 
creation of a new method of cover- 
age. There won’t be another revolu- 
tion in liability insurance such as 
we had when comprehensive han- 
dling was approved generally. It 
won’t be necessary for you or your 
companies to take another new ap- 
proach to the selling and handling 
of liability protection. Back in 1940 
and 1941, companies and producers 
had to jettison much of that which 
had been held necessary to the writ- 
ing of liability insurance if they 


were to continue their place in the 
sun, their place in the highly com- 
petitive insurance market. Many 
who refused to discard antiquated 
methods have since realized how vul- 
nerable their biggest and choicest 
risks were. They’ve realized that 
it takes more than friendship and 
connection of long standing to pro- 
tect liability business against aggres- 
sive CL solicitation. Some are still 
unwilling or unable to recognize the 
real merit in comprehensive insur- 
ance. Part of this failure may be 
due to lack of knowledge. I know 
it’s been practically impossible for 
many producers to keep posted on 
all the new forms and all the 
changes in all the different lines you 
have to handle and still have enough 
time left to solicit new business, so 
we'll discuss this comprehensive as 
if it is a brand new form of coverage. 


The Origin of C. L. 


First, the origin. It is quite true 
that the printed comprehensive 
policy came out of the Pacific North- 
west in 1939, but it didn’t originate 
there. The comprehensive principle 
has been used for years by many 
companies, but only for certain risks 
and certain producers. If the risk 
was big enough, or you had enough 
purchasing power, enough premium 
on your books to hold as an induce- 
ment, a comprehensive policy would 
be tailor made to meet your request. 
The printing of the policy simply 
made the coverage available to all 
instead of the select few. 

I’ve read many articles on com- 
prehensive insurance, but I don’t 
remember any of them ever stress- 
ing sufficiently that one major differ- 
ence between comprehensive and 
standard form insurance. Here it is. 
This is the key that removes any 
possible mystery about comprehen- 
sive. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Swim With the Tide—Continued 


The peril insured against is not 
defined in the insuring agreements. 
The bodily injury agreement simply 
says “liability imposed upon the in- 
sured by law for bodily injury, sick- 
ness, disease or death.” It doesn’t 
say because of the ownership, main- 
tenance or use of an automobile, the 
conduct of a business, the existence 
of an elevator, or any other defined 
peril. Notice first that there must 
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deserve the best 
in protection; 
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be legal liability, don’t sell on the 
basis of moral responsibility. Next, 
the claim must involve bodily injury, 
sickness or disease; don’t sell on the 
basis of personal injury such as 
damage to someone’s reputation, or 
alienation of affections. Sell com- 
prehensive on the basis of amy lia- 
bility imposed by law for any bodily 
injury or death. 

That’s the wording that has made 
us, as producers, admit at least by 
implication that we had been selling 


hysical damage . . . 

business interruption ... 
loss of use — every one a def- 
initely vital consideration in in- 
dustry today. 


That's why you should at all 
times provide sound, adequate 
coverage for your clients . . . 
should make certain that their 
interests are protected by a com- 
pany whose integrity, service 
and ability to meet claims has 
been universally recognized for 


over three-quarters of a century. . 


The London & Lancashire Group 
is assurance at all times to you 
and your clients of the best in 
protection. 





LANCASHIRE — 
GROUP = 








liability insurance on the wrong 
basis. After preaching the doctrine 
of “select your coverage” for many 
years, we now have to sell “buy 
complete liability protection in one 
package—don’t gamble by trying 
to select your coverage.” 


Problem of Selection 


The old basis encouraged partial 
protection. It required that the in- 
sured—the one with the most at 
stake and ordinarily the least cap- 
able—choose from 10 or more cov- 
erages those policies he thought he 
would need sometime in the future. 
He transferred part of that burden 
of selection to you, but he retained 
primary control. Naturally, his 
choice was protection against the 
most glaring exposures. Too many 
times that purchaser didn’t realize 
that the most minor exposure could 
become the most glaring, after the 
loss ; he didn’t realize that no insur- 
ance on a vacant lot could be just as 
expensive to him as no insurance 
on a 10-ton truck. And then when 
a not covered loss came along you 
were criticized, and the insurance 
business as a whole was criticized, 
because he had to be told “I’m sorry 
but the policies you have don’t 
cover this type of loss.” 





The comprehensive policy changes 
all that. It takes that burden of cov- 
erage determination off your should- 
ers and away from the insured. It 
does away with individual peril 
determination and substitutes a re- 
sponsibility of premium determina- 
tion. Individual exposures under 
the comprehensive are used to de- 
termine premium and not coverage. 


Rating Basis 


Before we get into the specific 
advantages of comprehensive, re- 
member that the rating basis and 
coverage minimums are the same as 
under the standard forms. There is 
no new rating procedure for you to 
learn, except to remember that there 
is a 1% comprehensive charge— 
$1.00 per hundred of total premium. 
There is no policy minimum pre- 
mium, so a risk of any size can qual- 
ify; all that is necessary is that the 
risk buy protection against the legal 
liability loss possibilities it is subject 

(Continued on page 86) 
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GET IN ON THE 


WITH BUILDER'S RISK 





A building boom such as we’ve never 
seen before is on the make. 

A lot of this construction will be 
done by ex-Seabees and other newcomers 
to the contracting business. They will 
know a lot about building things, but 
precious little about insurance. And that’s 
your profit-opportunity to explain the 
importance of Builders Risk protection, 
and the respective merits of the different 
kinds... specific amounts, reporting 
form and completed value. 

Naturally, you will point out to the 
contractor how he can avoid the compli- 
cations of short rating by helping you 
get the owner to take over the insurance 
on a prospective client . . . assuming short 
rating applies in your area. 

And what better way is there to gain 
the respect of many people than by re- 
viewing the risk possibilities of a struc- 
ture before it is built and recommending 
changes that will result in future fire and 
casualty savings. 

Builder’s Risk is an ideal way to get in 
on the ground floor. It would be hard to 
imagine a method of getting ahead of the 
agent who has the matter well in hand 
even before ground is broken. 

If you are a bit “rusty” on Builder’s 
Risk, get in touch with your local Fire 
Association Group representative. He will 
be glad to help you make the most of this 
golden opportunity. 

Fire Association Group, 401 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia 6, Pa. Branches in 
Atlanta, Chicago, Dallas, New York, San 
Francisco, Toronto. 







HELP YOURSELF... 
Lift ideas from the current 
Insurance Calendar to use in 


your local advertising. 
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On September 13, 1851, was born Walter 
Reed who achieved enduring fame by conquering 
yellow fever—scourge of mankind stemming from 
the obscure mosquito. Of all scourges with ob- 
scure origins, probably the greatest is that of fire. 





In combatting fire losses, for generations, such 
capital stock fire insurance companies as those of 
the Fire Association Group have sought out the 
hidden causes of fires, and have minimized fires’ 
ravages in great degree. 
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1946—SEPTEMBER hath 30 days 


“Your lucky star never goes out’ 





ASTRONOMICAL 
CALCULATIONS 


EASTERN STANDARD TIME 








| Latitude +30° 


Latitude +35° 






































SEPT. 
SUNRISE| SUNSET | SUNRISE| SUNSET 
1 | 5:36 | 6:23 | 5:32 | 6:28 
6 | 5:39 | 6:17 | 5:35 | 6:21 
11 | 5:42 | 6:11 | 5:39 | 6:14 
16 | 5:45 | 6:05 | 5:43 | 6:07 
21 | 5:47 | 5:59 | 5:46 200 
26 | 5:50 | 5:52 | 5:50 | 5:53 
Latitude +40° | Latitude +45° 

SEPT. 
SUNSET SUNSET 
1 | 5:26 | 6:33 | 5:21 | 6:39 
6 | 5:31 | 6:25 | 5:27 | 6:30 
11 | 5:36 | 6:17 | 5:33 | 6:20 
16 | 5:41 | 6:09 | 5:39 | 6:11 
21 | 5:46 | 6:00 | 5:45 | 6:01 
26 | 5:50 | 5:52 | 5:51 | 5:52 
Latitude +30° | Latitude +40° 
SEF. MOON- | MOON- | MOON- | MOON- 

E BET Rist SET 
1 |10:56 [10:01 |11:14 | 9:43 
3 [12:46 |11:17 | 1:13 [10:50 
5 | 2:35 |12:01 | 3:05] .... 
7 4:12 | 1:44 4:40] 1:14 
9 | 5:35 | 3:41 | 5:54] 3:19 
11 | 6:46 | 5:44 | 6:53 | 5:34 
13 | 7:55 | 7:49 | 7:48] 7: 

15 | 9:10 |10:00 | 8:52 |10:16 
17 |10:45 |12:14 |10:17 [12:41 
19 | .... | 2:20 |11:12 | 2:53 
21 | 1:49 | 4:03 | 1:21 | 4:27 
23 | 3:58 | 5:21 | 3:40] 5:34 
25 | 5:56 | 6:26 | 5:53 | 6:26 
27 | 7:50 | 7:27 | 7:59 | 7:16 
29 | 9:42 | 8:34 |10:02 | 8:34 





To obtain local times of sunrise and sun- 
set: for longitudes other than the stand- 
ard time meridians (i.e., 75°, 90°, 105°, 
and 120°, for Eastern, Central, Mountain, 
and Pacific Standard Time), decrease the 
time four minutes for each degree east 
of the standard meridian, or increase the 
time four minutes for each degree west 
of the standard meridian. 





1—Su.— 1885, Ist electric strect railway, Baltimore 
2—M.—LABOR DAY—V-] DAY—1945, Surrender 
signed by Japancsc on battleship Missouri 
3—Ts.— :) First Quarter, 9:49 A. M., E. S.T. 
4—W.— Fire Association adjustments, large or 
small, are always prompt and equitable 
5—Th.— 1939, Roosevelt proclaimed neutrality 
6—Fr. — 1901, President McKinlcy shot in Buffalo 
7—Sa. — 1533, Elizabcth, Queen of England, born 
8—Su.— 1565, St. Augustine, Fla., founded 
9—M. — 1850, California (31st) admitted to the Union 
10—Tu.— 1813, Battle of Lake Eric . 
So Full Moon, 4:59 A. M., E. S.T. 
12—Th.— 1944, U.S. 1st Army invaded Germany 
13—Fr. — 1851, Walter Reed of ycllow fever famc, born 
14—Sa.— 1944, Worst hurricane since 1938 hits E. Coast 
15—Su.— Have your property insurance reviewed now— 
make anappointment with your Agent or Broker 
16—M. — 1940, Selective Service Act signed 
17—Tu.— Constitution Day ° 
18—W.-— € Last Quarter, 1:44 A. M., E. S.T. 
19—Th.— “ 1796, Washington’s farewell address 
20—Fr. — 1944, U.S. Pacific Flect struck Luzon; 
21—Sa.— 1831, Wesleyan University, Middlctowa, Conn., 
opencd{ 
22—Su. — 1862, Lincoln’s Ist Emancipation Proclamation 
23—M. —It pays to finance your new car thru your local 
bank; to insure it thru your local agent! 
24—To. — 1944, British start sweeping Greece of Germans 
25—W. -@ New Moon, 3:45 A.M., E.S.T“ 
26—Th.— 1898, George Gershwin, composer, born 
27—Fr. — 1940, Tripartite pact, Germany-Italy-Japant 
28—Sa.— American Indian Day. Ki-Yi-Yipcec-Ipec-Eyc! 
29—Su.— Saint Michacl and All Angels Day 
30—M.— 1938, Munich Pact signed 
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Fire Association of Philadelphia 
The Reliance Insurance Company 
PHILADELPHIA 
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September: If you have never had property destroyed by fire 
you're likely to become less careful. Remember, 
the unexpected fire creates the most damage... . 
September: 


Eliminate fire hazards! See your Agent or Broker 
for complete coverage, today! 


natal 


Lumbermen’s Insurance Company 
Philadelphia National Insurance Company 


PENNSYLVANIA 
SYMBOL OF SECURITY SINCE 1817 
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Swim With the Tide—Continued 


The peril insured against is not 
defined in the insuring agreements. 
The bodily injury agreement simply 
says “‘liability imposed upon the in- 
sured by law for bodily injury, sick- 
ness, disease or death.” It doesn’t 
say because of the ownership, main- 
tenance or use of an automobile, the 
conduct of a business, the existence 
of an elevator, or any other defined 
peril. Notice first that there must 


WORTHWHILE 


deserve the best 
in protection 


tHe London ano Lancashire 
GROUP 


THE LONDON & LANCASHIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 
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be legal liability, don’t sell on the 
basis of moral responsibility. Next, 


the claim must involve bodily injury, 
sickness or disease; don’t sell on the 
basis of personal injury such as 
damage to someone’s reputation, or 
alienation of affections. Sell com- 
prehensive on the basis of amy lia- 
bility imposed by law for any bodily 
injury or death. 

That’s the wording that has made 
us, as producers, admit at least by 
implication that we had been selling 


THINGS 


P ric damage... 
business interruption . .. 
loss of use — every one a def- 


initely vital consideration in in- 
dustry today. 


That's why you should at all 
times provide sound, adequate 
coverage for your clients .. . 
should make certain that their 
interests are protected by a com- 
pany whose integrity, service 
and ability to meet claims has 
been universally recognized for 
over three-quarters of a century. - 


The London & Lancashire Group 
is assurance at all times to you 
and your clients of the best in 
protection. 





LANCASHIRE — 


= 


© ORIENT INSURANCE COM- 





liability insurance on the wrong 
basis. After preaching the doctrine 
of “select your coverage” for many 
years, we now have to sell “buy 
complete liability protection in one 
package—don’t gamble by trying 
to select your coverage.” 


Problem of Selection 


The old basis encouraged partial 
protection. It required that the in- 
sured—the one with the most at 
stake and ordinarily the least cap- 
able—choose from 10 or more cov- 
erages those policies he thought he 
would need sometime in the future. 
He transferred part of that burden 
of selection to you, but he retained 
primary control. Naturally, his 
choice was protection against the 
most glaring exposures. Too many 
times that purchaser didn’t realize 
that the most minor exposure could 
become the most glaring, after the 
loss; he didn’t realize that no insur- 
ance on a vacant lot could be just as 
expensive to him as no insurance 
on a 10-ton truck. And then when 
a not covered loss came along you 
were criticized, and the insurance 
business as a whole was criticized, 
because he had to be told “I’m sorry 
but the policies you have don’t 
cover this type of loss.” 

The comprehensive policy changes 
all that. It takes that burden of cov- 
erage determination off your should- 
ers and away from the insured. It 
does away with individual peril 
determination and substitutes a re- 
sponsibility of premium determina- 
tion. Individual exposures under 
the comprehensive are used to de- 
termine premium and not coverage. 


Rating Basis 


Before we get into the specific 
advantages of comprehensive, re- 
member that the rating basis and 
coverage minimums are the same as 
under the standard forms. There is 
no new rating procedure for you to 
learn, except to remember that there 
is a 1% comprehensive charge— 
$1.00 per hundred of total premium. 
There is no policy minimum pre- 
mium, so a risk of any size can qual- 
ify; all that is necessary is that the 
risk buy protection against the legal 
liability loss possibilities it is subject 

(Continued on page 86) 
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GET IN ON THE 


WITH BUILDER'S RISK 








A building boom such as we’ve never 
seen before is on the make. 

A lot of this construction will be 
done by ex-Seabees and other newcomers 
to the contracting business. They will 
know a lot about building things, but 
precious little about insurance. And that’s 
your profit-opportunity to explain the 
importance of Builders Risk protection, 
and the respective merits of the different 
kinds... specific amounts, reporting 
form and completed value. 

Naturally, you will point out to the 
contractor how he can avoid the compli- 
cations of short rating by helping you 
get the owner to take over the insurance 
on a prospective client .. . assuming short 
rating applies in your area. 

And what better way is there to gain 
the respect of many people than by re- 
viewing the risk possibilities of a struc- 
ture before it is built and recommending 
changes that will result in future fire and 
casualty savings. 

Builder’s Risk is an ideal way to get in 
on the ground floor. It would be hard to 
imagine a method of getting ahead of the 
agent who has the matter well in hand 
even before ground is broken. 

If you are a bit “rusty” on Builder’s 
Risk, get in touch with your local Fire 
Association Group representative. He will 
be glad to help you make the most of this 
golden opportunity. 

Fire Association Group, 401 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia 6, Pa. Branches in 
Atlanta, Chicago, Dallas, New York, San 
Francisco, Toronto. 





HELP YOURSELF... 
Lift ideas from the current 
Insurance Calendar to use in 


your local advertising. 
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INSUBANCE CALENDAR 


On September 13, 1851, was born Walter 
Reed who achieved enduring fame by conquering 
yellow fever—scourge of mankind stemming from 
the obscure mosquito. Of all scourges with ob- 
scure origins, probably the greatest is that of fire. 











In combatting fire losses, for generations, such 
capital stock fire insurance companies as those of 
the Fire Association Group have sought out the 
hidden causes of fires, and have minimized fires’ 
ravages in great degree. 





1946—SEPTEMBER hath 30 days 


“Your lucky star never goes out’’ 





ASTRONOMICAL 
CALCULATIONS 


EASTERN STANDARD TIME 





Latitude +35° 
"| sunRise| SUNSET | SUNRISE| SUNSET 
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1 | 5:36 | 6:23 | 5:32 | 6:28 
6 | 5:39 | 6:17 | 5:35 | 6:21 
11 | 5:42 | 6:11 | 5:39 | 6:14 
16 | 5:45 | 6:05 | 5:43 | 6:07 
21 | 5:47 | 5:59 | 5:46 | 6:00 
26 | 5:50 | 5:52] 5:50 | 5:53 
Latitude+40° | Latitude +45° 
SEPT. 
SUNSET SUNSET 
1 | 5:26 | 6:33 | 5:21 | 6:39 
6 | 5:31 | 6:25 | 5:27 | 6:30 
11 | 5:36 | 6:17 | 5:33 | 6:20 
16 | 5:41 | 6:09 | 5:39 | 6:11 
21 5:46 | 6:00 | 5:45 | 6:01 
26 | 5:50 | 5:52 | 5:51 | 5:52 
Latitude +30° | Latitude +40° 
eurt. MOON- | MOON- | MOON- | MOON- 
RISB SET Rise SET 
1 |10:56 |10:01 {11:14 | 9:43 
3 [12:46 [11:17 | 1:13 |10:50 
5 | 2:35 |12:01 | 3:05] .... 
7 | 4:12 | 1:44] 4:40] 1:14 
9 | 5:35 | 3:41 | 5:54] 3:19 
11 | 6: 5:44 | 6:53 | 5:34 
13 | 7:55 | 7:49 | 7:48] 7:53 
15 | 9:10 |10:00 | 8:52 |10:16 
17 |10:45 |12:14 |10:17 |12:41 
Be 2:21 |11:12 | 2:53 
21 | 1:49 | 4:03 | 1:21 | 4:27 
23 | 3:58 | 5:21 | 3:40 | 5:34 
25 | 5:56 | 6:26 | 5:53 | 6:26 
27 | 7:50 | 7:27 | 7:59 | 7:16 
29 | 9:42 :34 |10:02 | 8:34 

















To obtain local times of sunrise and sun- 
set: for longitudes other than the stand- 
ard time meridians (i.e., 75°, 90°, 105°, 
and 120°, for Eastern, Central, Mountain, 
and Pacific Standard Time), decrease the 
time four minutes for each degree east 
of the standard meridian, or increase the 
time four minutes for each degree west 
of the standard meridian. 





1—Su.— 1885, Ist electric strect railway, Baltimore 
2—M.—LABOR DAY—V-] DAY—1945, Surrender 
signed by Japanese on battleship Missouri 
First Quarter, 9:49 A. M., E. S.T. 
Fire Association adjustments, large or 
small, are always prompt and equitable 
5—Th.— 1939, Roosevelt proclaimed neutrality 
6—Fr. — 1901, President McKinlcy shot in Buffalo 
7—Sa. — 1533, Elizabcth, Queen of England, born 
8—Su.— 1565, St. Augustine, Fla., founded 
9—M. — 1850, California (31st) admitted to the Union 
10—Tu.— 1813, Battle of Lake Eric . 
11—W. —— Full Moon, 4:59 A. M., E.S.T. 
12—Th.— 1944, U.S. Ist Army invaded Germany 
13—Fr.— 1851, Walter Reed of ycllow fever fame, born 
14—Sa.— 1944, Worst hurricane since 1938 hits E. Coast 
15—Swu.— Have your property insurance reviewed now— 
make an appointment with your Agentor Broker 
16—M. — 1940, Selective Service Act signed 
17—Tu.— Constitution Day ' 
18—W.— € Last Quarter, 1:44 A. M., E, S.T. 
19—Th.— 1796, Washington’s farewell address 
20—Fr. — 1944, U.S. Pacific Fleet struck Luzon/ 
21—Sa.— 1831, Wesleyan University, Middlctowa, Conn., 
opencd{ 
22—Su. — 1862, Lincoln’s 1st Emancipation Proclamation 
23—M. — It pays to finance your new car thru your local 
bank; to insure it thru your local agent! 
24—To. — 1944, British start sweeping Greece of Germans 
25—W. — New Moon, 3:45 A. M., E.S.T. 
26—Th.— 1898, George Gershwin, composer, born 
27—Fr. — 1940, Tripartite pact, Germany-Italy-Japar 
28—Sa.— American Indian Day. Ki-Yi-Yipce-Ipec-Eye! 
29—Su.— Saint Michacl and All Angels Day 
30—M.— 1938, Munich Pact signed 
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If you have never had property destroyed by fire 
you’ re likely to become less careful. Remember,’ 
the unexpected fire creates the most damage... . 


September: 


September: 


Eliminate fire hazards! See your Agent or Broker 
for complete coverage, today! 


FIRE ASSOCIATION GROUP 


Fire Association of Philadelphia 
The Reliance Insurance Company 
PHILADELPHIA 


Lumbermen’s Insurance Company 
Philadelphia National Insurance Company 


PENNSYLVANIA 
SYMBOL OF SECURITY SINCE 1817 
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THANKS... 
for the SERVICE 


“ly Ny 
My Wier, 


GENTS who provide full coverage 

deserve and will receive the gratitude of 
their customers. Clients are entitled to in- 
surance protection that reflects the latest 
advances in modern insurance technique — 
in alertness to meet changing conditions — 
fuller protection against liability — strong, 
non-assessable capital stock insurance — the 
type of protection GENERAL offers. 


General of America, one of the nation’s 
largest capital stock companies, is eager to 
assist agents in meeting the challenge — the 


opportunities — of today... by keeping real ” 


estate values and insurance in balance — by 
providing all-risk type policies that meet 
nearly every need for complete protection. 
Are you taking advantage of GENERAL’S 


modern, streamlined program? 








Look to GENERAL, the leader, pioneers in writing “Preferred Risk” 
fire insurance coverage...the “blanket” type policies...new and 
better features in nearly all types of commercial insurance. 








GENERAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
GENERAL CASUALTY COMPANY OF AMERICA 
FIRST NATIONAL INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 


H. K. DENT, President... Heme Office: SEATTLE 


“The CAPITAL STOCK Companies of PREFERRED RISKS” 


BRANCH AND SERVICE OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES * CANADIAN DEPARTMENT, VANCOUVER, B. C. 


Best’s Fire and Casualty News 
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Stock Companies 


Underwriting Ratios—- po -Expense Analysis—————_, 


Net Premiums 
Earned 
to Earned 
Exnense 
(Adjusted) } 
Net Gain 
(Adjusted) + 
Claims Adj. 
to Earned 
Commissions 
to Written 
Fid. Super. 
to Written 


Net Premiums 
Written 
Taxes or Fees 
to Written 


} Losses Incurred 





Aetna $18,935,580 $16,852,714 
Agricultural ———— 5,428,077 4,962,217 
Albany 508,045 487,673 
Allemannia ——-—————--__ 1,445,572 =: 11,371,924 
Alliance 2,142,215 1,969,283 
Allied Fire of Utica 270,965 220,249 
American, N. J—————_ 15,285,096 14,227,600 
American Alliance --—-— 2,171,903 1,970,412 
American Aviation --——— 282,559 61,452 
American Central ———-- 2,137,427 1,935,852 
American Drugzists 440,216 432,828 
American Eagle — 2,752,813 2,576,190 
American Equitable - 1,868,214 6,710,199 
American Fire ———--—-— 129,933 104,994 
American & Foreign--—— 1,303,494 1,182.511 
American Home _ 611,C95 577,833 
American National Fire-- —- -— 
American Union ————- 335,588 294,748 
Anchor 402,679 362,559 
Associated F. & M.———— 204,599 177,177 
Assurance Co. of America 17,281 3,359 
Atlas 2,686,042 2,579,078 
‘Automobile —-——-———— 6,280,543 5,933,111 
Bakers Lloyd ——- 11,388 11,120 ° 
Baltimore American —— 1,837,587 1,698,381 
Bankers & Shippers--—— 1,982,022 1,848,595 
Birmingham ——————— 720,720 696.721 
Birmingham of Pa.——— 228,520 214,650 
Boston 4,066,191  3,646.543 
British America ————— 551,832 437,211 
Britisn & Foreign Marine 733,216 665,163 
British General —————— 304,447 275,487 
Buffale 2,036,456 1,829,941 
Caledonian American —— 475,249 520,396 
Caledonian -——— — 2,629,369 1,611,076 
California —————————-_ 1,296,828 1,174,342 
Camden : 5,264,576 4,767,951 
Capital -————_—_—_—__—__--—- 407,342 369,535 
Carclina- 670,483 616,300 
Centennial 215,410 298,386 
Central 1,070,7¢9 984,457 
Central Union a 146,641 125,850 
Century . 892,851 829,754 
Charter Oak ——--—--——- 595,138 549,342 
Church Properties 44,158 17,428 
Citizens 460,078 335,411 
City of New York-———— 1,520,350 1,395,845 
Colonial Assurance ——— 291,133 198,348 
Columbia of Dayton -—— 626,C22 593,256 
Columbia of New York— 896,065 680,672 
Commerce --———-—-——_ 1,283,039 1.156.894 
Commercial Union Assur. 4,093,689 3,707,843 
Commercial Union, N Y._ 1,025,211 927,909 
Commonwealth --————--_ 1,559,458 1,425,480 
Concordia. ——————-—_--_ 1,399,667 1,300,451 
wWonnecticut ——— 4,444,783 4,315,699 
Continental ——-—————-—_ 18,357,337 17,122,081 
County 587,118 516,620 
Detroit F. & M—————__ 1,023.864 912.723 
‘Dixie -318,011 296,622 
Dubuque F. & M—————_ 1,856,567 1,891,617 
Eagle 587,415 568,907 
Eagle Star ———————— —6,984 —6,984 
East & West--———————_ 721,579 892 110 
Emmco 267,679 182,058 
Empire. State - 1,357,019 1,240,555 
Kemployers’ 2,119,277 1,976,861 
Equitable F. & M.———— 928,957 853,140 
Equity 2,639 13,609 
Eureka-Security F. & M. 2,604,856 2,419,930 
Excelsior 482,127 400,063 
Export 22,768 24,041 
Federal 1,964,055 883,520 
Federal Union -——-——— 936,887 849,931 
Fidelity & Guaranty——— 3,531,507 3,082,082 
Fidelity-Phenix -—————_ 18, 854,053 12,936,401 
Fire Ass’n of Phila——- 7,080,988 6.397.265 
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Fireman’s Fund -— 
Firemen’s of Newark—— 
Viremen's of W. & G.— 
First American -————-—- 
First National -—-—--—— 
Franklin 
Franklin National ———— 
General 
Georgia Home —————— 
Gibraltar F. & M. 

Girard F. & M.—--—-——— 
Glens Falls ——-————— 
Globe & Republic--——-—— 
Globe & Rutgers 
Granite State —————- 














Great American 
Great Eastern 
Halifax 
Hamilton —————-———— 
Hanover 
Hartford —————— 
Home F. & M.—————— 
Home 
Homeland —————————_ 
Homestead ——-————— 
Hudson 
Illinois 
Imperial] Assurance 
Ins. Co. of N. A. 
Ins. Co. of the State of Pa. 
Jersey ———~—— —————__ 
Keystone Auto Club 
Lafayette — 
Law Union & Rock —— 
Lion — 
Liv. & Lon. & Globe — 
Lloyds, New York 
London Assurance 
London & Lancashire — 
Lon. & Prov. Mar. & Gen. 
London & Scottish —-——— 
Lumbermen's — 
Manhattan F. & M —-—— 
Manufacturers’ —~———— 
Maryland ——-———-——— 
Massachusetts F & M— 
Mechanics & Traders ~—— 
Mercantile 
Merchants Fire Assur — 
Merchants Fire (Denver) 
Merch. & Manufacturers 
Mercury 
Michigan F. & M. —— 
Milwaukee Mechanics’ — 
Monarch 
National Ben Franklin— 
National Fire 

National F. & M -—— 
yational Grange -———-— 
National Liberty 
National Reserve —-——— 
National Security 
National Surety Marine— 
National Union —— 
Netherlands 
New Brunswick ——-——— 
New England —-—————— 
New Hampshire 

New York — 
New York Underwriters— 
Newark —-————--—— 
New Zealand ———--— 
Niagara - 













































































No. Brit. & Mercantile— 
North Carolina Home —— 
North River ———————-— 
Northern Assurance 
Northern 
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Net Premiums 
Written 


11,703,764 
11,997,150 
201,935 
679,627 
926,761 
5,906,560 
480,996 
9,287,052 
792,259 
1,032,115 
1,386,549 
7,270,553 
3,432,642 
2,325,683 
1,703,542 


12,107,336 
37,638 
406,747 
115,529 
5,518,238 
32,078,665 
2,583,948 
43,752,594 
1,014,182 
852,379 
546,048 
303,329 
1,070,157 
19,079,270 
965,032 
1,266,292 
13,923 
111,026 
547,168 
1,012 
7,651,814 
48,420 


' 2,477,417 


2,519,020 
292,738 

+ 313,932 
1,691,785 
1,081,715 
462,514 
14,980 
590,009 
1,042,062 
1,528,563 
2,948,543 
%54,805 
2,059,226 
2,196,308 
1,542,906 
3,799,097 
1,119,827 
1,399,667 
14,028,944 
221,191 
73,478 
5,892,732 
795,671 
356,943 
2,006 
7,062,614 
798,528 
1,515,988 
385,726 
5,320,680 
3,800,732 
1,613,419 
3,028,885 
1,607,933 
5,522,916 
1,007,388 
4,905,539 
3,661,697 
3,583,703 





Net Premiums 
Earned 


~ 10,685,622 


11,146,733 
199,724 
703,822 
759,499 
5,465,833 

440,611 
8.468.435 

731,666 
1,026,228 
1,299,144 
6,555,730 
2,795,977 
2,188,891 
1,549,979 


11,466,790 
61,254 
321,655 
206,765 
5,131,187 
29,353,769 
2,359,163 
40,160,843 
832,467 
806,293 
577,935 
252,829 
906,185 
17,505,441 
944,699 
1,181,047 
12,089 
110,752 
569,074 
3,564 
6,948,076 
53,408 
2,112,201 
2,400,730 
296,121 
289,925 
995,019 
880,244 
390,536 
377,553" 
519,176 
942,183 
1,437,806 
2,779,315 
824,652 
1,677,587 
1,998,779 
1,384,615 
3,529,798 
1,040,958 
1,300,451 
12,683,947 
592,486 
75,835 
5,359,495 
810,692 
328,166 
1,559 
6,862,154 
630,337 
1,391,489 
346,154 
4,572,846 
2,796,127 
1,314,337 
2,752,283 
1,309,572 
5,046,027 
4,779,749 


4,869,767 
3,378,276 
3,643,630 


Losses Incurred 
to Earned 
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50.4 
51.6 
41.0 
40.6 
54.7 
53.6 
460 
54.2 
56.6 
50.5 


59.4 
55.6 
56.6 


52.0 
54.2 
60.5 
75.7 
55.4 
46.9 
52.6 
53.1 
58.7 
53.1 
65.8 


55.0 
54.7 
56.5 
51.1 
32.3 
51.9 
$4.8 
30.9 
55.1 
715 
55.7 
58 7 
64.6 
58.5 
56.5 
53.1 
62.2 
56.3 
55.2 
52.7 
48.8 
50.1 
54.9 
59.4 
50.7 
55.3 
50.5 
55.8 


52.9 
59.3 
47.8 

54.8 
48.3 
54.7 
76.9 
52.5 
60.3 
54.0 
55.3 
58.7 
59.4 
65.9 
55.4 
62.5 
55.3 
54.5 


51.5 
58.6 
50.5 


-—Underwriting Ratios——, 


Exnen: 
(Aajestel> 


47.7 


703 
48.1 
44.3 
44.2 
47.4 
490 
47.0 
46.4 
48.1 
46.6 
52.4 
50 2 
44.9 


48.6 
38.4 
51.9 
55.4 
48.0 
45.9 
49.8 
44.3 
63.9 
45.0 
39.5 
45.8 
51.6 
49.6 
52.6 
52.9 
80.6 
40.9 
51.9 
89.9 
49.3 


—27.8 


53.4 
48.9 
47.0 
50.6 
49.5 
51.1 
58.7 


493.7 


41.9 
48.2 
57.4 
48.9 
54.3 
52.4 
41.5 
44.6 
48.0 
58.7 
47.7 
47.7 
67.5 
23.2 
45.4 
52.5 
46.3 
47.6 
45.8 
55.7 
46.1 
42.5 
47.0 
53.2 
47.5 
48.6 
44.5 
47.4 
57.3 


46.8 
49.1 
50.2 


Net Gain 
(Adjusted) + 
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to Earned 


Claims Adj. 


3.3 


FON NeOwWHNHRNNWWONN 


to 


4.4 


Commissions 
to Written 


NNYNNHH 
COD mH 
NONaAe 


29:9 
27.2 
29.8 
36.0 
29.9 
25.1 
245 
35.5 
29.0 
22.9 


24.6 
12.2 
45.0 
38.3 
28.1 
23.5 
25.1 
23.2 
37.8 
28.0 
32.7 
34.0 
25.4 
23.5 
21.7 
29.5 

3.1 

2.8 
25.0 
39.5 
25.6 


—109.2 


26.4 
20.9 
22.2 
26.1 
27.4 
26.0 
28.2 


372.7 


24.8 
27.2 
30.3 


Fid. Super. 
to Written 
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_———— Expense Anatysis————_—_., 
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to Written 
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Net Gain 
(Adjusted) + 
to 


Expense 
(Adjusted)+ 
Claims Adj. 

Earned 
Commissions 
to Written 
Fid, Super. 
Gen. Admin, 
to Earned 


a 
E 
= 
E 
= 
= 
a 
> 
Zz 


Net Premiums 
Written 
Insp. 


Northwestern F. & M.— 606,425 497,826 
Northwestern National — 3,804,599 3,622,036 
Norwich Union ——————_ 2,579,114 2,522,299 
Old Colony ——-——————__ 1,324,241 1,225,863 
Orient 1,754,228 1,626,034 
Pacific Coast — — 223,213 207,439 
Pacific + 2,257,303 2,105,346 
Pacific National — 3,112,756 3,139,654 
Palatine 713,328 645,624 
Paramount ————————— 152,668 81,897 
Patriotic ————————_—_ 944,337 728,585 
Paul Revere ———————- 916,503 853,516 
Pearl Assurance —— 2,719,431 2,527,892 
Pennsylvania ———————__ 3, 624,089 3,330,285 
Philadelphia F. & M.—— 1,187,760 1,133,958 
Philadelphia National —— 456,677 414,361 
Phoenix Assurance 2,901,210 3,025,462 
Phoenix 7,697,069 7,151,731 
Piedmont —————————_ 1, 442,659 1,238,373 
Planet 7,590 439 
Potomac 1,695,305 1,430,036 
Providence Washington— 4,550,185 4,128,466 
Provident ————————_—_ 989,234 962,254 
Quaker City F. & M.—— 273,806 238,792 
Queen 7,978,112 7,256,546 
Reliable 410,181 385,954 
Reliance 728,281 662,859 
Republic 2,509,643 2,635,448 


Rhode Island - —-— 2,929,100 2,476,650 
Richmond — ——-- 963,909 816,315 
Rochester American —— _ 1,025,864 912,733 
Rocky Mountain ————— 125.448 13C 508 
Royal Exchange ————— 1,968,577 1,746,519 
Royal 7,983,253 7,242,925 
Safeguard —————-- 824,011 666,327 
St. Louis F. & M. 285,199 239,408 
St. Paul F. & M.———— _ 7.688.491 6.933 256 
Scottish’ Union & Nat’l— 2,792,031 2,627,929 
Sea (oe 314,956 276,566 
Seaboard F. & M.—m-—— 758,863 733,270 
Seaboard 366,608 332,582 
Security (Iowa) —- 357,447 450,229 
Security of New Haven-- 4,564,733 4,355,599 
Sentinel — —_-——_. - 385,726 346,154 
South British ————— 234,572 203,087 
South Carolina ——— 673,874 739,789 
Sovthern - —_—_——— 556,126 540,118 
Springfield F. & M.——— 13,114,697 11,769,231 
Standard Fire (Conn.)—— 2,640,203 1,914,519 
Standard (N. J.) ——— 973,896 967,992 
Standard of N. Y. —-—-- 2,419,590 2,268,836 
Star 2,281,115 2,069,395 
State Assurance ————— 636.192 582.173 
Stuyvesant ———————- 79,114 154,953 
Sun Insurance Office—— 2,862,233 2,804,730 
Sun Underwriters —---— 455,518 426,348 
Switzerland General —— 698,770 519,112 
Thames & Mersey Marine 407,342 369,535 
Transcontinental - 480,996 433,531 
Travelers ———————-—— 11,307,621 10,437,506 
Twir City, —————-_—— 378,340. 260,624 
Union Assurance _ 713,328 645,624 
Union Ins. Society —-—— 856,982 761,587 
Union Marine & Gen’) — 444,161 336,162 
United Firemen’s 1,129,826 900,365 
United States Fire 9,373,226 8,585.184 
Universal —————————_- —T43 6,193 
Utah Home ————— 991,064 854,356 
Vigilant . 107,577 94,662 
Virginia F. & M. —-——— __ 1,061,869 870,029 
Washington Assurance—- 139,849 118,562 
Westchester -———-—--—— 4,588,782 4,199,706 
Western Assurance ——--  1.026,078 822,818 
Western Fire ——————— 299,543 229.017 
Western National 911,982 832,647 
William Penn ————— 928,368 585,797 
World F. & M. —————_ 1,335,127 1,320,760 
Yorkshire ————————-_ 1, 463,689 1,480,612 
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Total—Stock Cos. ——$614,214,747 $563,380,771 







































































-——Underwriting Ratios—-_, a “Expense Analysis————, 
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Affiliated Underwriters— $587,754 $564,196 50.6 27.4 22.0 3.5 — _— 19.1 8 4.0 
American Exchange 230,622 213,926 aii 32.8 £6.1 5 _ _ 30.8 4 11 
Canners Exchange ——— 1,731,031 1,652,209 37.4 35.3 21.3 A _ -- 32.4 9 1.9 
Fireproof-Sprinklered —— 43,958 45,854 24.7 41.8 33.5 mi =< — 37.2 6 3.3 
Individual Underwriters— 432,986 425,284 16.0 34.7 49.3 5 _ — $1.2 4 2.6 
Metropolitan Int.-Insur.— 271,548 267,196 19.0 30.4 50.6 = — -- 27.6 5 1.6 
New York Reciprocal—— 319,421 325,139 19.1 31.7 49.2 6 — — 29.1 4 1.6 
Subscribers at Recip. Ex. 610,822 557,876 48.5 32.4 19.1 1.6 4 5.9 21.6 8 21 
Underwriters Exchange — 132,309 134,554 2.3 28.8 68.9 —.3 1.4 4.4 $7.2 3.1 3.1 
Warner Reciprocal 585,203 571,094 €6.0 22.9 11.1 1.2 — -- 18.0 9 2.8 
Totals—Reciprocals — $4,945,054 $4,757,978 37.2 32.2 30.6 y A 8 27.3 8 2.3 

e 5 e 
Advance Premium Co-operatives 
Canton $67,319 $96,309 61.4 41.1 —2.5 2.2 12.4 2:3 20.7 3.2 5 
Co-operative —-———-——— 138,495 144;469 53.4 45.5 44 2.4 22.6 3.5 12.9 3.5 6 
Dwelling Ins. Ass’n 50,271 47,559 57.1 ‘43.0 —1 at 26.0 = 13.2 2.0 1 
Empire 246,784 204,689 49.7 47.8 2.9 2.8 23.9 3.5 13.0 3.1 1.5 
Home 186,706 186,995 58.1 44.2 —2.3 A 16.0 1.6 27.7 2.6 3.6 
Livingston County —-—— 25,008 23,487 53.2 28.1 18.7 5 19.1 — 8.5 a _ 
New York Central ——— 192,631 189,562 44.6 43.6 11.8 3.2 16.4 3.3 21.4 3.4 1.8 
Olive Co-operative ———— 95,488 96,140 51.4 45.0 3.6 1.2 16.5 & 23.5 3.0 3 
Oneida 59,093 59,230 44.1 45.2 10.7 ee 20.7 3 18.8 3.4 6 
Otsego — 133,084 124,347 58.5 39.1 2.4 1.6 21.1 5 13.9 7 3 
Pioneer Co-operative —— 260,814 283,649 56.5 44.7 —1.2 $.3 17.5 2.9 15.6 4.8 6 
Preferred ———————_——_ 409,628 342,750 45.6 43.2 Pe 2.6 14.8 3.4 16.8 3.5 2.1 
Security 111,682 114,751 52.6 43.4 4.0 1.8 18.8 9 19.4 1.9 6 
Sterling 140,904 151,430 44.7 46.6 8.7 i 22.3 1.9 16.2 3.9 6 
Tompkins Co-operative — 150,359 128,000 £3.2 50.4 3.0 4.3 11.8 4.0 24.3 5.5 5 
Utica 209,190 193,290 43.2 43.0 13.8 2.4 21.9 2.0 13.1 2.2 1.4 
West Seneca —-————— 2,954 3,045 6 57.0 42.4 —_ 28.4 28.6 — -- — 
Woodstock ———————— 87,794 77,185 43.7 46.9 3.4 8 18.8 m 26.2 _ 1.0 
Wyoming Valley —-——— 142,842 142,679 60.0 40.0 — 2.8 15.9 a 16.3 2.5 A 
Totals—Advance Prem. 
Cc:-ops $2,702,046 $2,617,257 51.9 44.2 3.9 2.5 17.9 2.4 17.1 3.1 1.2 
e a 
Reinsurance Companies 

American Reserve $2,810,038 $2,480,567 59.6 45.9 —é.5 1.4 37.7 3 5.6 A 8 
Christiana General 2,146,353 1,755,886 58.5 45.1 —36 2.1 39.5 > 3.1 — 4 
Constitution Reinsurance- 1,052,529 1,149,918 58.8 41.3 --6.1 1.6 40.9 = 4.2 _ 6 
Eagle Fire ————-———— 655,835 664,630 72.8 52.4 —25.2 iJ 38.6 6 ye - 4.3 
French Union & Universal 389,757 66,976 69.2 52.5  —21.7 2.5 41.9 —- 7.3 — 8 
General Security —— 2,470,695 2,454,979 64.1 41.8 —8.9 2.2 38.3 | 3.4 -- 6 
International ———————-_ 1,947,380 1,666,848 66.7 41.3 —S.0 2.2 36.0 - 2.4 2 5 
Inter Ocean ———-———— 1,979,703 1,838,962 57.5 48.0 —5.5 yD 38.9 EO | 5.5 — 8 
La Paternelle Fire & Gen. 148,302 66,941 69.2 51.8 —21.0 2.5 40.4 — 7.8 = 1.1 
Met. Fire Assurance——— 1,575,598 1,371,299 60.4 45.6 —6.0 2.0 2S.7 a 3.3 3 2 
National Feins. Corp. — 757,140 827,405 59.0 34.7 6.3 1.0 23.0 — 2.8 — 1.9 
N. Amer. F.&M. Reins.— 53,1°8 46,320 69.1 42.7 —11.8 2.0 40.9 _ —2.5 ok 2.2 
North Star Reins. —-—— 2,948,602 2,948,957 61.9 41.9 —3.8 2.1 36.7 - 3.0 R | — 
Northeastern of Hartford 1,804,213 1,717,488 23.0 46.1 —9.1 2.8 38.1 Al 4.4 me 6 
Prudential ————————-_-« 3.537,232 3,087,060 67.0 37.9 —4.9 1.8 31.0 _ 2.1 —.2 3.2 
Reins. Corp. of N. Y.— 1,731,491 1,922,817 60.2 34.5 5.3 2 29.8 — 1.6 os 1.9 
Skandia Ins. Co. ——-—— 1,799,149 1,716,021 65.6 39.1 —4.7 1.8 32.2 i 2.8 a 25 
Skandinavia Ins. Co., Ltd. 1,151,182 1,033,696 79.6 38.1 —17.7 2.1: 33.8 _ 1.9 2 Al 
Swiss Reins. —— 10,586.175 9,217,517 69.1 42.9 —12.0 2.2 39.3 ne 9 a 4 
Union & Phoenix Espano! 1,152,127 816.797 63 4 450 —8 4 1.9 42.6 — 4 a & 
Unity Fire Ins. Co. 644,697 590,162 68.7 45.3 —14.0 2.2 39.2 _ 3.4 _ 5 
Urbaine Fire Ins. Co. —— 389,758 66,977 69.2 51.7 —20.9 2.4 41.6 ct 6.8 -_ 9 
Totals—Reins. Cos. — $40,731,154 $37,508,223 64.9 42.9 —7.8 2.0 37.3 | 2.7 _ 8 





Reciprocals 
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Abington 

Allied American ————— 
Atlantic 
Badger 
Berkshire ——————————_ 
Cambridge ——————-—— 
Central Mfgrs. 
Dorchester ———————-— 
Employers 
Farm Bureau — 
Farmers Alliance —— —— 
Farmers 
Federal 
Fitchburg ———_—_—_ 
Grain Dealers National— 
Hardware Dealers ———— 
Hardware (Minn.) 
Hingham 
Holyoke 
Indiana Lumbermen’s —— 
Lumber 
Lumbermen’s 
Lynn 
Merch. & Bus. Men’s —— 
Merrimack §=————————— 
Michigan Millers — 
Michigan Retailers 
Middlesex —— 
Mill Owners (Iowa) ——— 
Millers (Ill.) ——————— 
Millers (Pa.) 

Millers (Texas) 

Millers National 

Mutual Imp. & Hard. —— 
National Jewelers 
National Retailers ——-—— 
N. Y. Merchant Bakers— 
Norfolk & Dedham ——— 
Northwestern ———--——— 
Ohio Farmers ————— 
Orega:n 
Pawtucket — 
Penn. Lumbermen’s ——— 
Penn. Millers ——— — 
Quincy 
Suffolk County —————— 
Traders & Mechanics —— 
Union 
United 
Vermont 
Western Millers 
Worcester ———————— — 
Workmen's ————————_ 







































































Net Premiums 
Written 


$289,476 


212,428 


1,321,319 


655,888 
688,601 
599,185 


3,965,415 


308,012 
301,110 
680,482 
844,521 
935,107 
504,786 
291,372 


2,992,162 
4,503,892 
3,550,371 


289,760 
735,033 


2,272,429 
1,416,594 
1,929,446 


213,582 
534,464 


1,644,043 
2,889,716 


136,781 
849,614 


2,261,831 
1,935,548 


691,172 
955,412 


2,897,965 
4,880,435 


69,725 


2,401,057 


30,519 
674,704 


8,217,264 
2,221,898 
1,361,898 


868,574 


2,131,583 
1,329,387 
1,386,884 


17,548 
524,216 


1,977,275 
4,212,161 


607,710 
760,422 
691,783 
112,014 


Mutual Companies 


-——Underwriting Ratios—— 


Total—Mutual Cos. ——$78,774,574 $73,102,090 


Arkwright Mutual ———— 
Blackstone ————_____ 
Boston Manufacturers —— 


Cotton & Woolen Mfrs. — 


Fall River Manutacturers 
Firemen’s se neat 
Manufacturers —————— 
Philadelphia Mfrs. 
Protection ——————_—_ 
What Cheer 
Worcester Mfrs. 














Total—Assoc. Factory 
Mut. 


$3,829,135 $3,457,669 
4,397,472 
5,198,304 
2,788,046 
1,338,933 
5,633,013 
13,189,836 
1,455,743 
1,846,015 
1,962,140 
1,338,933 








$42,917,570 $36,925,669 
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$274,420 40.0 39.0 
175,187 62.9 21.9 
626,095 39.7 57.8 
507,242 63.3 58.7 
640,988 39.8 40.7 
558,000 42.8. 34.5 
3,618,701 46.3 37.1 
285,088 49.3 35.3 
250,563 35.0 32.9 
509,406 40.3 51.7 
724,459 42.5 47.3 
856,482 60.6 50.4 
486,402 46.9 42.0 
261,140 35.1 35.8 
2,786,934 44.1 36.2 
4,342,776 36.8 32.5 
3,486,020 35.9 35.0 
262,715 26.5 39.6 
714,541 36.2 40.6 
2,201,878 50.0 35.5 
1,373,019 50.4 36.2 
2,153,113 46.5 32 
185,316 38.3 43.1 
512,455 31.7 —50.2 
1,348,861 39.5 39.7 
2,710,326 48.2 39.2 
127,175 54.2 35.7 
751,064 40.8 42.2 
2,087,673 47.2 38.5 
1,838,586 43.1 32.9 
680,702 40.8 43.6 
937,595 56.0 36.3 
2,776,229 51.3 50.0 
4,701,514 38.0 33.4 
72,646 51.3 50.7 
2,198,074 44.1 34.6 
28,536 17.7 43.9 
549,621 36.6 28.7 
7,311,737 39.4 39.4 
2,049,896 47.3 51.2 
1,337,002 43.3 39.7 
847,217 37.2 39.4 
1,929,379 47.5 34.1 
1,214,861 42.4 37.6 
1,216,029 40.7 36.2 
17,184 28.5 67.6 
435,407 38.1 36.5 
1,952,555 41.8 45.7 
4,073,846 41.2 27.8 
589,956 41.2 44.9 
751,984 44.1 44.0 
663,536 26.0 25.4 
109,959 43.2 63.8 
43.1 37.7 
i 
Associated 
13.1 11.5 
3,743,766 14.0 15.6 
4,473,262 . 13.1 11.9 
2,453,694 12.9 12.7 
1,152,454 13.1 1l.s 
4,654,422 13.8 2.1 
11,251,435 13.5 12.6 
1,285,795 10.7 11.3 
1,606,041 13.0 Pi a 
1,700,377 14.1 16.4 
1,152,454 13.1 11.7 
13,6 11.5 


———— ‘Expense Analysis——_——, 
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21.0 1.7 25.2 2 8.5 
15.2 4.7 5.7 ~ 7.0 
2.5 aioe 24.3 ~ 28.3 
—22.0 3.7 19.5 5.1 22.0 
19.5 2.1 23.1 a 10.4 
22.7 1.7 20.7 1.7 6.7 
16.6 1.2 19.2 1.5 11.3 
15.4 2.6 14.5 1.0 12.9 
32.1 1.6 2.2 4.8 18.7 
8.0 3.5 11.8 _ 26.9 
10.2 3.1 27.2 1.4 12.8 
—11.0 2.4 28.8 4.3 7.8 
11.1 2.0 18.3 1.7 15.0 
29.1 1.6 13.3 8 14.6 
19.7 1.1 13.7 2.6 12.6 
30.7 1.1 11.8 1.3 14.2 
29.1 1.3 8.2 9 19.8 
33.9 1.2 18.3 1.5 14.0 
23.2 2.1 20.6 1.0 12.1 
14.5 15 18.7 9 10.8 
13.4 1.5 11.3 A 19.8 
16.3 2.0 20.6 23 9.0 
18.6 1.4 23.7 1.1 11.8 
118.5 9 —102.8 29.9 16.9 
20.8 1.9 23.5 2.0 735 
12.6 2.5 18.5 3.0 12.2 
10.1 3.1 19.7 2 11.9 
17.0 1.4 23.7 1.1 10.8 
14.3 2.1 20.3 3.1 8.2 
24.0 8 1.7 4.9 10.1 
15.6 1.0 18.5 4.1 15.7 
77 2.9 15.4 2.9 12.7 
—1.3 1.7 26.8 3.7 13.0 
28.6 1.9 14.5 1.0 12,1 
—2.0 1.8 4 a 44.2 
21.3 1.9 15.3 3.3 8.0 
38.4 6 0 1.7 34.9 
24.7 2.3 19.6 D 10.5 
21.2 2.1 19.5 1.9 11.5 
1.5 3.2 27.7 5.6 10.0 
17.0 1.8 14.5 4.2 13.7 
23.4 17 20.3 2.7 9.3 
18.4 2.1 15.7 3 11.3 
20.0 1.3 18.3 1.5 10.4 
= 2.2 19.8 1.4 8.2 
Pg 9 17.6 5 43.8 
=. 1.3 18.7 1.9 10.0 
: 1.3 83.5 F 7.7 
31.0 1.9 2.1 6.6 12.8 
13.9 1.6 18.9 9 18.6 
Dr 2.6 27.4 5 9.2 
p 1.0 oni 1.0 16.0 
— 3.0 0 3.3 49.3 
19.2 1.8 16.4 2.4 12.4 

Factory Mutuals 
75.4 s 0 6 5.0 
12.4 0 0 1.2 4.4 
Tod ss 0 1.6 4.7 
14.4 s 0 1.0 5.6 
éu.1. 2 0) 1.6 4.5 
84.1 0 0 0 -6.0 
13.9 0 0 rz) 4.2 
42.0 0 0 2 7.9 
69.3 0 0 2.6 8.0 
6).5 0 0 0 7.2 
15.2 3 0 1.6 4.5 
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MANAGERS 
110 WILLER MS S$ FREE EF . 5 | fe ae a oe 


UNITED STATES FIRE INSURANCE CO. . . . Organized 1824 RICHMOND INSURANCE CO. Organized 1836 
THE NORTH RIVER INSURANCE CO. . . . . .<. Organized 1822 WESTERN ASSURANCE CO., U.S. Branch . . . . Incorporated 1851 
WESTCHESTER FIRE INSURANCE CO. . . — Organized 1837 BRITISH AMERICA ASSURANCE CO., U. S. Branch . Incorporated 1833 
THE ALLEMANNIA FIRE INSURANCE CO. of Pittsburgh . Organized 1868 SOUTHERN FIRE INSURANCE CO., Durham, N.C... . Incorporated 1923 


VESTERN DEPT. FREEPORT, [il PACIF DEPT. SAN FRANCISCO SOUTHERN DEPT, ATLANTA ALLEGHENY DEPT. PITTSBURGH CAROLINAS DEPT, DURHAM, N C 
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What Is Wrong with Insurance? 


able interest that I read the article 

under the title “What’s Wrong 
with Insurance” by W. Winthrop 
Clement, Executive Secretary of 
Risk Research Institute, Inc. I con- 
sider the views outlined by Mr. 
Clement especially challenging to the 
insurance industry, as it evidently 
outlines the concensus of the mem- 
bers of his organization representing 
iene the national association of insurance 

buyers. 


|: WAS with more than consider- 


Challenge to the Industry 


As Mr. Clement has in my opinion 
issued a frank and open challenge 
to the industry, I believe that he 
should have no objection to as direct 
a reply. First let me answer the 
question “What’s Wrong With In- 
surance” by saying that the industry 
has too long hid its light under a 
basket. I can assure Mr. Clement 
that an insurance producer is as 
often representing the buyer’s in- 
terests as a company’s, whether he 
be on the companies direct payroll, 
a commissioned agent, or a broker 
directly representing the assured. 
There are certainly few insurance 
executives who are not definitely 
sympathetic to the public interest and 
today I do not see the slightest evi- 
dence of the “public be damned” 
attitude still evident in many types 
of business. 


For September, 1946 





by WALTER C. YEOMANS 
State Agent, 
The American Insurance Group 
St. Louis, Missouri 


The charge has been made that 
few policyholders ever read an in- 
surance policy and cannot interpret 
it after reading. To this I largely 
agree; our business is complex of 
necessity. .The insurance industry 
is charged with the responsibility of 
providing protection for practically 
every type of risk and hazard to 
which a business or individual is 
exposed. Such protection must be 
provided in conformity with the 
requirements of insurance depart- 
ments, the courts of every jurisdic- 
tion and the insurance buyers. This 
is an extremely individualized busi- 
ness in all of its ramifications. The 
insurance buyer who places his en- 
tire insurance problems in the hands 
of a competent representative is 
seldom disappointed, irrespective of 
whether he is represented by his own 
insurance manager or buyer, a na- 
tional brokerage firm or a local 
agent or broker. Most uninsured or 
underinsured losses result from the 
practice of placing individual poli- 
cies with no centralization of respon- 
sibility. 

Admittedly, there are many things 
about our business which are open 
to justifiable criticism, but I chal- 





lenge any business to show a cleaner 
record or a more sincere attempt 
to fulfill the buyers’ needs. It is 
charged that there are too many 
men representing the industry that 
are poorly qualified and inadequately 
trained. To this I again agree. In 
making insurance protection avail- 
able to every village and hamlet it 
has often been necessary or expedi- 
ent to use representatives that leave 
much to be desired. Even then, how- 
ever, I believe that the industry 
should be complimented as it has 
made protection available in places 
where service calls on the small 
premium volume eliminates all pos- 
sibility of profit. In the metropolitan 
areas the extremely keen compe- 
tition soon eliminates the chaff from 
the wheat. I wonder if the insurance 
buyer appreciates the qualifications 
required of a well versed insurance 
representative. He must, first of 
all, be of unquestioned integrity and 
well versed in public relations. He 
must be a combination of engineer, 
accountant and attorney as well as 
having a detailed knowledge of the 
entire operations of every sizable 
commercial risk which he insures. 
Again I challenge the insurance 
buyer to point out any business 
where the representatives know 
more about their product or are 
more interested in fitting it to the 
buyers’ needs. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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What's Wrong?—Continued 

The industry is continually at- 
tempting to devise coverage to meet 
the buyers’ needs. The two-item 
business interruption form was 
originally designed in response to 
the requirements of department 
stores as was later the agreed amount 
clause. Extra expense insurance 
was first designed to provide cover- 
age required by newspaper plants. 
Products liability was offered for 
years at the insistence of buyers 
before it was profitable to the car- 
riers. One of the broadest policy 
forms written, the personal property 
floater, has been so abused by the 





public that it has almost become an 
upkeep policy. On several classes 
rates may seem disproportionate to 
the buyer but only because the com- 
panies receive adverse selection of 
risks, notably on flood, water damage 
and tidal wave. In many instances 
buyers intentionally under-report 
values on reporting forms and then 
feel like martyrs if penalized on a 
loss settlement. 

In what other business are the 
books so open to public scrutiny as 
in insurance? Would the firms rep- 
resented by Risk Research Institute 
be as willing to divulge the same 
sort of information? 


strong multiple-line 
ing company is the best 
nd easiest way to open the pros- 
pect's door and assure more pre- 
mium income for yourself. 


Here are some of the ‘‘door opening” fea- 


tures American Motorists offers: 


Multiple-line facilities enabling you to offer the casualty 
. coverages and bonds needed by your clients for their 


personal and business protection. 


ngs through participating policies. 
e advertising and sales aids. 


y. of a strong $14,000,000 company. 




















Increase your premium income with AMICO. Find 
out about the American Motorists franchise in your 
community. Just write on your letterhead today! 





New York (17): 


Philadelphia (7): 
2 342 Madison Av 


12 S. 12th Street 


Los Angeles (5): Boston (16): 
Kemper Companies Bldg. 260 Tremont Street M RISTS IN 
San Francisco (4): Atlanta (3): SURANCE COMPANY 


James S. Kemper, Chairman 


Kemper Insurance Bldg. 1. 4h. Reenpen, Pesblibent 


Russ Building 


New Orleans (12): 
Hibernia Bank Building 


Syracuse (2): 
Syracuse-Kemper Ins. Bidg. 


* Ninevcan 


SHERIDAN AT LAWRENCE : CHICAGO 40, U. S. A. 





A NATIONWIDE COMPANY WRITING ALL FORMS OF CASUALTY 
INSURANCE AND FIDELITY AND SURETY BONDS 
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Many insurance buyers are ex- 
tremely critical if it is not feasible 
to insure a certain hazard or opera- 
tion in conformity with their in- 
dividual ideas, yet have no conpunc- 
tion relative to insuring an especially 
hazardous operation or plant while 
underinsuring or self insuring sev- 
eral others. 


A Sound Future 


The type of insurance buyer rep- 
resented by Risk Research Institute 
should realize better than any other 
what unrestricted competition would 
do to the industry. The S. E. U. A. 
decision and moratorium under 
Public Law 15 have done much in 
promoting sound changes and it is 
with no apprehension that I view 
the future of our business. If any 
insurance buyer feels that compe- 
tition is stifled in insurance, then I 
frankly do not understand the mean- 
ing of competition. There is prob- 
ably no more competitive business 
in existence, within the safety fac- 
tor where unbridled competition 
would mean financial insolvency 
and chaos. 

In summation, let me repeat that 
insurance men respect this or any 
other buyer’s viewpoint and opin- 
ions. Constructive criticism is wel- 
comed by the industry, especially 
in recent years, and if the buyer 
will voice his requirements we will 
find a way. The public interest will 
be served. 


GLASS RATES REVISED 


A* AVERAGE countrywide in- 
crease of 12% over present plate 
glass insurance rates, effective 
August 5, 1946 in thirty-four states, 
and to become effective in states 
where rate filings must be made 
upon acceptance of the filings, was 
announced by the National Bureau 
of Casualty and Surety Under- 
writers of New York. Countrywide 
shortage of glass, resulting in an 
inability to replace broken panes, 
or having to cut the desired size 
from a much larger size with con- 
siderable wastage, and general in- 
flationary conditions are factors 
which have contributed to make this 
line unprofitable despite rate in- 
creases in some states last August. 
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BOND BUSINESS 


ROBABLY no other type of so- 

licitation in the general insurance 
portfolio of the average agent yields 
as big dividends in commission profit 
as the close personal acquaintance 
and frequent contacts made with 
every lawyer in the county per- 
sonally—U. S. F. & G. Bulletin. 


"JABBERWOCKY" 


NSURANCE men talk a language 
of their own—a lingo frequently 
unintelligible to the uninitiated—a 
habit of speech which often creeps 
into their sales talks to prospects. 

When selling to women, in par- 
ticular, this “jabberwocky” should 
be avoided and _ understandable 
word-pictures substituted. A simple 
straight-forward presentation in 
which insurance terms are not used 
will improve your sales-percentage, 
because when your prospect under- 
stands you she THEN focusses her 
attention on what you are selling. 

Proficient as women have be- 
come in our workaday world, they 
still show a penchant for glossing 
over the more unhappy facts of 
life, especially when protection 
against these facts means investing 
cash in a policy which may not be 
immediately transformed for prac- 
tical use and cannot be used for dis- 
play purposes. To penetrate these 
dream clouds the wise agent talks 
straight and uses easy-to-understand 
words. Don’t try to scare the lady 
with emphasis on accident and sick- 
ness mortality figures, but let her 
know that she would have to forego 
pleasures and perhaps necessities if 
disability struck and she was not 
protected. 

Above all—avojd “Jabberwocky” 
and be INTERESTING.—Continental 
Assurance Co. News. 
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SELLING TIPS 


from The HOME OFFICE 


TELEPHONE SALES 


A GREAT many people are 
less embarrassed when ap- 
proached by phone, and are there- 
fore more confident, talk more, ask 
more questions and so, give the 
salesman a chance to open up, to 
introduce more selling arguments, 
with more sales resulting. 

“In a telephone approach, the 
salesman has the advantage of the 
entire attention of the prospect. 
Quite often during an office call, 
there are interruptions and dis- 
tractions which sometimes occur 
just as the sale is about to be closed. 


—The Aetna-izer. 


SPRINKLER INSTALLATIONS 


GENTS should be first to recommend 
sprinkler installation to their customers 

as a means of increasing their commissions. 
It is true that the rate reduction will average 
between 50% and 90%. They should not, 
however, be blinded by any temporary loss 
but should look beyond this to the enormous 
ood-will and advertising value derived 
rom a service of this kind. Statistics show 
that the average unsprinklered risk is sadly 
under-insured, but when a risk is sprinklered, 
greater fire insurance to value is carried. 
Moreover, as we all know, the psychological 
effect of a reduction in price is to encour- 
age the purchaser to increase his insurance 
protection. True to this principle, an insured 
will be in the market for lines that formerly 
offered greater sales resistance because of 
the former heavy expense of fire insurance 
alone. Is it necessary to add that unless an 
agent presents this suggestion, some com- 
petitor probably will?—The General Agent. 


AUTOMOBILE 


WO days after Bermuda’s non- 

automobile laws expired 13 
workers were sent to the hospital 
as the result of a collision between 
two trucks. Which goes to prove 
that it is not necessary to have a 
great deal of traffic to need public 
liability and property damage in- 
surance !—Canadian Underwriter. 








CONTRACT BONDS 


A> Y salesman with 100,000 pros- 
pects, having ten to fifteen billion 
dollars a year to spend, would con- 
sider himself in the land of milk and 
honey. The postwar construction 
picture offers these prospective op- 
portunities to contract bond pro- 
ducers, as construction estimates for 
the postwar era indicate there are 
between 75,000 and 100,000 con- 
struction projects contemplated with 
an expenditure of ten to fifteen 
billion dollars each year. 

Although the contract bond is the 
first production opportunity on a 
construction program such as this, 
to the alert insurance producer the 
other possibilities for both fire and 
casualty coverages offer almost un- 
limited opportunities. As the pro- 
ducer secures the facts relating to 
the contract bond, he acquires an 
insight into the contractor’s affairs, 
which will suggest many leads to the 
production of other insurance lines 
which may easily become a con- 
tinuous source of premium income. 
—The Hartford Agent. 


MONEY AND SECURITIES 


GENTS who have any safe 

burglary, interior, messenger or 
paymaster robbery business now on 
their books owe it to their clients 
as well as to themselves to bring 
the money and securities policy to 
the attention of those customers. 
As a matter of fact, unless they do 
this—and quickly—they are likely 
to find, at the expiration dates of 
these individual burglary and rob- 
bery policies, that they have lost 
their clients by reason of the opera- 
tion of the new “pick-up” endorse- 
ment that may now be attached to 
the M & S Policy.—The American 
Bonding Company Indicator. 
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NEW WASHINGTON CODE 


ORK has been completed on 

the first draft of Washington’s 
proposed new insurance code which 
will be presented to the legislature 
next January. With public hearings 
scheduled to be held late in the 
month, we present some of the more 
important changes in the law em- 
bodied in the proposed code. 


certain specific information be in- 
cluded in written binders to be de- 
livered or mailed to the assured on 
the date the insurance attaches. 

(2) Policies may be canceled by 
regular mail and remittance of the 
return premium made by check. At 
present, registered notice of cancel- 


lation must be mailed the assured 





and the return premium tendered 
by money order or bank draft. 


(1) Oral binders are to be elim- 





inated, the new law requiring that 
The first insurance companies did busi- 
ness over the counter, then, as the busi- 
ness grew, men were hired to collect 


Y} renewal premiums. These men had to 


IN INSURANCE HISTORY cover such a wide area in their collec- 
tion work they soon became known as 


AGENT BEGINNINGS “walkers.” Later regular company clerks 


= were employed to do this walking work. 


ss = 








The first efforts to establish agents out- 
side London began in 1710, when Joseph 
Freeman, Coffee Seller, was appointed 
an agent at Stratford-on-Avon. Business 
letters written by London agents in 1800 
often suggested that the agent would 
“desire the favor of drinking a glass of 
wine” with the prospect. The following 
statement was found in 1727: “The 
Agent must be someone who is diligent 
and punctual in correspondence, and 
that has an interest and rides about 
the country.” 


ay NATIONAL UNION and BIRMINGHAM 
Agents are both diligent and punctual in corre- 
spondence; also, their production 
records show they have plenty of 
interests and the ability to get 
around to the right places. 































National Union 


and Birmingham 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES 
PITTSBURGH s¢): PENNSYLVANIA 


“Aoerexe”” 
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(3) Agents will purchase their 
own license for a three-year term, 
companies securing a supplementary 
license by payment of license fee at 
time of appointment. 

(4) Agent’s licenses will be issued 
by classes, defined under the new 
code as follows: (1) Life; (2) dis- 
ability (A. & H.); (3) property; 
(4) marine and_ transportation; 
(5) casualty; (6) surety; (7) title. 

(5) Agents will be restricted to 
transacting business only on those 
lines for which license has been is- 
sued, thus eliminating the present 
practice of “exchanging” business on 
almost all lines. This section is de- 
signed to tighten the qualification 
requirements by compelling agents 
to pass an examination in all lines to 
be solicited. 

(6) All loss payees named in a 
policy will receive evidence of in- 
surance. 

(7) Agents will be required to 
maintain complete records of all in- 
surance transactions at their ad- 
dress. 

(8) Agents will be required to 
keep a separate trust account for net 
premiums due companies. 

(9) Dividends to policyholders 
shall be paid to the real party in 
interest. 

(10) An extra inducement by an 
agent to an insured will be pro- 
hibited, thus barring coercion of in- 
surance by lending institutions. 

(11) The present valued policy 
law is to be repealed. 

(12) Writing of depreciation or 
replacement will be made valid. 

(13) An agent’s or broker’s li- 
cense when issued to a firm or cor- 
poration must be in the names of all 
individuals authorized to negotiate 
insurance and these individuals will 
be subject to examination. 

(14) License to write controlled 
business will be prohibited. 

(15) Brokers will be required to 
file a $2,500 license bond and the 
law specifically will authorize 
brokers to receive commissions from 
insurers (to legalize a practice ques- 
tioned under the Robinson-Patman 
act). 


(16) The new code will permit 
multiple-line writing provided a car- 
rier has sufficient assets to write the 
various classes for which license is 
sought. 
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TEXAS RATE HEARING 


T THE annual rate hearing of 

the Texas Board of Insurance 
Commissioners a number of pro- 
posals were advanced designed to- 
ward bringing the income from 
windstorm coverage to a sufficient 
level to cover the excessive losses on 
this class of business in Texas. Ad- 
vocated changes included a state- 
wide nominal rate increase and the 
making of extended coverage man- 
datory if windstorm coverage is de- 
sired. There were recommendations 
also that rates be adjusted upward 
as much as 100 per cent in some 
areas. Inland marine representa- 
tives voiced opposition to high rates 
that would have a harmful effect 
upon the market in relatively safe 
areas but saw a need for rate ad- 
justments and the necessity for 


spreading the cost. The majority at 


the hearing urged a $100 mandatory 
deductible on extended coverage 
contracts. 


Excessive Losses 


Many insurance companies have 
left the hurricane areas of Texas 
because of excessive losses in the 
last five years. The total premium 
income in 1945 was $14,000,000, 
and insurance companies paid out 
about $10,000,000 as a result of a 
20-minute hail storm in San An- 
tonio, this spring. For the last five 
years some areas in Texas have not 
been without a major catastrophe 
either from hurricane, wind or hail. 
Losses in 1943 took the entire pre- 
mium income for a five-year-period. 


RECIPROCAL LICENSING 
AGREEMENT | 


N LINE with agreements pre- 
viously completed with New York 
and Illinois, the Pennsylvania In- 
surance Department has announced 
a reciprocal agreement with the 
Insurance Section of the State of 
Rhode Island. The agreement, effec- 
tive July 15, 1946, provides that 
where an agent or broker is licensed 
in one state for a line of insurance, 


' except life, his qualifications in that 


line of insurance will be recognized 
by the other state when application 
is filed for a non-resident license. 
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trends in modern living which make the kitchen 
the heart of the home, American ingenuity has 
again scored a bull’s eye. Complete, standard- 
ized, unit kitchens... functionally designed . . . 
shimmering with beauty. .. now bid fair to take 
their place with the automobile in popular ap- 
peal. And like automobiles, the new sectional 
kitchens lend themselves ideally to Bank financ- 
ing. * Fireman’s Fund Group, believing that 
the ideal combination for the consumer is Bank 
Financing and Hometown Agent Protection, has 
created the Hometown Credit-Savings Plan, a 
complete advertising program for Bank use. Ef- 
fectively presenting Bank service with a positive 
appeal, it is designed to help Banks get a greater 
share of the finance business. Ask any Agent 
of a Company of Fireman’s Fund Group or 
write the nearest Fireman’s Fund office for 
complete information. 
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SAN FRANCISCO -§ NEW YORK 


CHICAGO BOSTON + ATLANTA 


FINANCED AUTO REGULATIONS 


1941 California ruling, which 

is still in effect although not 
of statutory status, requires that 
an automobile dealer at the time of 
contract must deliver to the pur- 
chaser a written statement signed 
by purchaser and dealer specifying 
facts relative to insurance, including 
type of coverage, gross premium for 
each type of coverage and aggregate 


gross for all coverages, and the term 
of the insurance. In the event in- 
surance expires prior to date of 
contract of sale, that fact must be 
stated. 

The ruling, according to Insur- 
ance Commissioner Garrison, ap- 
plies equally to transactions made 
under the bank and agent auto plan 
when conditional loans are made. 
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PRIVATE CONSTRUCTION 
BONDS 


mh persons contemplating new 
construction or remodeling will 
be greatly aided by a new bond 
package guaranteeing completion of 
the project and the payment of labor 
and material costs according to an 
announcement made by the Associa- 
tion of Casualty and Surety Execu- 
tives. 

Alexander Foster, Jr., manager of 
the Association’s Surety Depart- 
ment, which assisted a group of 
surety underwriters in preparing 
the bonds, said the new package rep- 
resented an effort on the part of 
the insurance industry to make its 
fullest facilities available for the 
stabilization of construction. 

“It was conceived out of recogni- 
tion of the inadequacy of bond 


BRANCH OFFICES 
PHILADELPHIA 
PITTSBURGH 
BALTIMORE 
CLEVELAND 
CINCINNATI 
DETROIT 


GRAND RAPIDS 


SURPLUS TO 
POLICYHOLDERS 


$4,800,000.00 


forms previously used on private 
construction” he said. “Heretofore 
the surety was obligated to pay the 
excess cost of completion after it 
had been determined following a 
contractors default. This left the 
owner with the burden of arranging 
for completion and financing excess 
costs. The new form specifically 
obligates the surety to act promptly 
on default and lifts from the owner 
the task of finding a contractor to 
complete the unfinished structure.” 


Performance and Payment Guarantee 


The new bond package consists 
of a new form of performance guar- 
antee and of a new and separate 
supplementary payment guarantee. 
Under the performance guarantee 
the surety company will now agree 
that if the contractor defaults, it 
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CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANY 
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OVER 
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A QUARTER CENTU-RY OF 
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will arrange for the completion of 
the work and will also keep the job 
rolling by furnishing any additional 
financing made necessary by the de- 
fault. 


Under the terms of the payment 
bond the surety company guarantees 
that the completed structure will be 
turned over free of mechanics’ liens 
and that sub-contractors, labor and 
material men will be paid promptly 
for work and materials used for 
purposes of the contract. 


“The payment guarantee should 
be of exceptional interest and benefit 
to owners today,” Mr. Foster said, 
“because it insures the payment of 
labor and material. It thereby re- 
moves the credit hazard for the 
building supplier and offers him an 
inducement to set more advantage- 
ous prices. This should result in a 
freer and easier flow of materials to 
the job.” 

Mr. Foster pointed out that dur- 
ing the 12-year period from 1934-45 
inclusive, there were 6,738 recorded 
failures among contractors and 
others in the construction industry 
in the United States, leaving in their 
wake insolvencies with total losses 
in excess of $155,000,000—an aver- 
age of over $1,000,000 per month. 


Construction Boom 


He said that with new factories, 
apartment houses, schools, and 
other buildings being constructed in 
what appears to be the greatest 
building boom of all times, the new 
bond package will enable private 
builders to proceed with greater 
confidence. The use of performance 
and payment guarantees will enable 
the owner and prospective builder 
to procure the benefits of competi- 
tive bids through the surety com- 
panies guarantee of the bid ac- 
cepted. 

The new bond package was con- 
ceived after two years’ study by a 
group of insurance underwriters 
and the Association of Casualty 
and Surety Executives, after con- 
sultation with the American Insti- 
tute of Architects, Associated Gen- 
eral Contractors of America and 
The New York Building Congress. 
It has now been made available on 
a nationwide basis through local 
insurance agents. 
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Source of Income for 
American-Associated Representatives 


Oris new coverage designed especially for your commercial risks provides, without the 
necessity of establishing legal liability for the payment of the expenses of medical, 
surgical, ambulance, hospital, professional nursing service and, in case of death, funeral 
expenses to or for customers or guests sustaining bodily injury, sickness, disease or death 
because of an accident on the insured’s premises. Prospects are many, including nearly 
every business operation to which customers and the public are admitted to the premises. 
It is issued in connection with business premises liability policies. 


Here’s extra protection for your customers—extra income for you—add it to present 
policies—include it in new solicitations. For schedule of rates and premiums, see your 
American-Associated Branch or Service Office. 
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Represent the Buyer 


REE competition will soon 
Fein the balance back to a nor- 
mal buyers’ market. As goods 
become harder to sell salesmen will 
increase the pressure. In a few 
months or years selling will tend 
to revert to the old game of pursuer 
and pursued. This, however, will 
be true only of those salesmen who 
work by the old, selfish, high-pres- 
sure method. It need not be so. 
There is a way to avoid sales re- 
sistance, a far easier way than the 
usual cajolery of the dotted line. 
It is such an obvious way that many 
salesmen will not follow it. The 
obvious things are the ones we are 
most prone to overlook. And so 
most salesmen will go on treading 
the broad beaten path where com- 
petition is stiff, passing up the 
straight and narrow route where 
competition is a minor factor. 


The Road to Sales 


What is this road to selling with- 
out pursuing ? 

I can best define it by citing ex- 
amples. Arthur Donovan, success- 
ful farm realty salesman, says that 
he sells farms by showing their 
worst points first. 

“If there’s a field that is subject 
to flooding,” he states, “or an eroded 
hill slope, I take the buyer there 
first. I tell him frankly that at cer- 
tain seasons this field may stand 
under water or that this slope has 
not been farmed properly. After 
that introduction he has faith in 
what I tell him about other parts 
of the farm. And because he trusts 
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me, of course I couldn’t afford to 
say anything that would betray this 
trust.” 

“Just good business,” he added 
with a shrug when I suggested that 
he was using Golden Rule selling. 
“You see, I’m here to stay. I’m 
not going to be the means of any- 
body’s buying a farm under a false 
impression. I’m merely conserving 
my reputation and good will, as 
any good farmer would conserve his 
soil. A farmer might impoverish his 
soil and increase production tem- 
porarily to the detriment of the 
future. I might make more sales 
for a while by exaggerating good 
points and covering up bad ones. 
But where would I be in the years 
ahead when my chickens came home 
to roost ?” 


Defects First 


There’s an old German proverb 
to the effect that a man selling a 
blind horse always praises its feet. 
He may fool the buyer but not as 
much as he thinks. Most of those 
fine phrases about the horse’s feet 
go in one ear and out the other by 
a nonstop route. The buyer doesn’t 
listen, because he is looking for 
the compensating defect that he 
suspects is concealed by the horse 
trader’s slick sales talk. Tell him 
about the defect first; then his at- 
tention can be centered on the good 
points. 


At a farm auction sale I saw 
an auctioneer use the same prin- 
ciple. When the third cow of a 
herd of twenty was driven into the 
auction ring, he announced: “Mr. 
Brown tells me this cow is a fair 
milker, but he says frankly she’s 
so old he doesn’t rightly know her 
real age. You'll have to judge that 
for yourselves, men.” Not a buyer 
looked at the cow’s mouth and she 
was promptly bid up to a reason- 
able price. More important, all the 
other cows brought good prices. 
The buyers had been reassured by 
the auctioneer’s candor. They had 
confidence in what he told them. 

The trader who drives close bar- 
gains builds up sales resistance 
against himself. On the other hand, 
frankness and truth beget their like. 

A buyer likes to have a sales- 
man advise with him, not stalk 
him. A salesman’s proper capacity 
is not that of representing the seller 
alone. He should also represent the 
buyer. Once in that position he 
commands confidence; his way is 
easy—if he never violates the con- 
fidence. 

The question, in short, is not 
what I should like to sell but what 
you need to buy. 

As an expert in his field, the 
producing salesman of the future 
will be the one who builds up a 
reputation as an unbiased counselor. 
If you have a problem to put up to 
him you will do it in the assurance 
that he will be more interested in 
solving it correctly than in selling 
you something. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Represent the Buyer—Continued 


I knew an advertising manager 
of a trade paper who worked that 
way. An inventor of a new indus- 
trial machine came to see him about 
advertising. He had sketched out 
copy for a page ad and started off 
the interview by asking about rates. 
My friend wanted to ask some 
questions himself. Was the new 
machine in production at the fac- 
tory? What tests had been given it 
in actual operation? Was it to be 
distributed direct or through job- 
bers? What arrangements had been 
made for installing and servicing the 
machine in the plants of buyers? 

After getting answers to these 
and other questions, the advertising 
man said: “You’re not ready to ad- 
vertise yet. It wouldn’t do you 
any good until your distribution 
problem has been worked out and 
our readers who see your advertis- 
ing can buy the machine. More than 
that, you aren’t yet able to prove the 
statements you want to make about 
it in your advertising. Now here’s 
the way I would suggest starting” 
—and he proceeded to outline a 
plan. 
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submissions—organizes the entire business for 
the Agent. 

Application supply folders with indexed, man- 
ual-colored tabs carrying complete instructions 
for submission of risks: in addition, copyrighted 
factual information of an educational nature, 
in condensed form. 

Anchorating Assures Smooth Saleing 

Short Form Applications Simplified Rate Manual 


ANCHOR CASUALTY CO. 
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Another advertising salesman, in 
relating his experience, said that 
the first few years he had merely 
been selling space. All that he had 
been taught to see in his job was 
the task of selling as many pages 
yearly as the prospects in his terri- 
tory could be persuaded to buy. It 
had been hard going, this hammer- 
ing of space buyers until they “came 
through.” Ingenious approaches 
were used to get interviews. He 
had studied textbooks on the psy- 
chology of closing a sale. Every 
step in each transaction was a battle 
of wits between a persistent vendor 
of space and a hunted, elusive 
buyer. 


The Fundamental Flaw 


Then one day he stumbled by 
accident on the fundamental flaw 
in his method. He had always kept 
in his mind constantly, as the end 
product for the magazine, a signed 
contract for so many pages at so 
many dollars. That was all wrong, 
he discovered. The end product was 
a satisfactory solution of the mar- 
keting problem of the advertiser. 

“Every space buyer had some- 
thing to sell too, and it was prob- 
ably just as hard to sell as my white 
space. I tried going out with the 
one object in mind of helping him 
with the problem. This made our 
aims the same. Instead of being op- 
ponents, we were team mates.” 

To do this he had first to study 
intensively the marketing problem 
of the prospect. He had to know 
marketing in general as he had not 
known it before. He tried the new 
technique and it worked. Instead of 
making routine calls he went into 
advertising offices with carefully 
prepared statistics of the field his 
publication served, and with ideas 





CLAIMS MANAGER 


Here is a man who has had 21 years 
experience as a claims manager for a 
large stock company. Has pleasant 
personality, lots of ability, and good 
references. 


FERGASON PERSONNEL 


Insurance Personnel Exclusively 


166 W. Jackson Blvd. HAR. 9040 
CHICAGO 4, ILL. 














that might be worth something to 
the advertiser. 

The new method involved inves- 
tigation and thought, but in a few 
months the difficulty of getting in- 
terviews vanished. Buyers  wel- 
comed him because he had concrete 
ideas for them. He was not just 
another space peddler but a coun- 
selor on marketing. Incidentally, 
they bought more space without 
any closing psychology being used 
on them. 


Mutual Benefits 


This will become the popular 
brand of postwar salesmanship. 
Sales peppers-up will stop chatter- 
ing about the law of averages 
which, as Donald Laird has said, 
“makes the salesman a perambulat- 
ing phonograph record running a 
marathon from door to door.” They 
will make the discovery of the ob- 
vious: that no sale is good business 
for the seller unless it is good 
business for the buyer. 

A good salesman will go to the 
Psalms for his pep message: “I will 
seek thy good.” He will seek the 
buyer’s good. That way he will 
avoid the heavy traffic of competition 
and the bad roads of sales resistance. 

If special sales appeals are 
needed he will discover those 
higher appeals so often overlooked 
in the marts of trade. Arthur Dono- 
van, the farm salesman, gave an 
illustration. He went out with 
another salesman to look at a farm 
that had been listed for a long time 
without results. A succession of 
prospects had passed it up. After 
the two men had been all over the 
land, inspected the.crops, buildings, 
and livestock, and were leaving, 
Donovan stopped his car on a hill a 
short distance away. He pointed to 
the green-clad panorama of the 
farm spread out below, with its 
quilted patchwork of fields and 
woods and pastures—a Pleasant 
Valley, a home on the land. “Did 
you ever show it from here?” he 
asked. 

The hint was enough. Within a 
month the other salesman had writ- 
ten “Sold” through that listing. In- 
tangible values are often more ap- 
pealing than tangible ones. 

From “Good Business.” Published by The 


Unity School of Christianity, 917 Tracy Ave- 
nue, Kansas City, Missouri. 
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Aetna Fire Group: Newly appointed 
special agents are Kobert 1. Tyrrell and 
Pennington H. Way, Jr. Mr. Tyrrell, 
reports Vice President Robert 5. Garvie, 
will act as special agent for the fire com- 
panies with headquarters in Baltimore 
under State Agent G. Edgar Kohlepp. 
He has previously done field work in the 
territory assigned to him, which includes 
Maryland (excepting the eastern shore), 
and the District of Columbia. 

Vice President G. G. Quirk announced 
that Mr. Way will serve as special agent 
of the Atlantic Marine Department at 
the Philadelphia branch office. Before 
the war he was with the Fire Association 
serving as marine loss adjuster. He held 
the rank of lieutenant colonel when placed 
on inactive status last February. 

After serving as state agent in Maine 
for six months Harold M. Estabrook has 
been appointed state agent in eastern 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island for the 
four fire companies in the group. Mr. 
Estabrook, who for a number of years 
held an important position in the Massa- 
chusetts field for another insurance com- 
pany, is the successor to the late Richard 
K. Ives. The new state agent in Maine 
is J. Stuart Brancombe. He has been a 
fieldman in Maine since 1939 and has a 
wide acquaintance in that territory. 


xk 


Agricultural Group: Wilson Lively, 
former Ohio State Agent for the Agri- 
cultural and Empire Insurance Com- 
panies of Watertown, New York, has 
been called to the home office with the 
title of superintendent to assist Vice- 
President R. A. Parkinson in supervision 
of underwriting in the Middle Depart- 
ment. 

George W. Wheaton, who joined the 
Agricultural in March of 1946, succeeds 
Mr. Lively as state agent for both the 
Agricultural and Empire State in west- 
ern and southern Ohio. States Agent 
William Rardin continues to supervise 
all business in eastern Ohio. 


x** 


American Foreign Ins. Ass'n: Francis 
T. Wyckoff has been appointed manager 
in India. Mr. Wyckoff made his first 
trip to the Far East in 1929 as AFIA’s 
manager in Singapore, in charge of Ma- 
laya, Siam and the Netherlands East 
Indies. He remained in the Far East 
until a few days before the Japanese 
invasion of Singapore Island. In 1942 
he went to India as acting manager of 
Bombay and Calcutta branches. 

Since the resignation of L. J. Troiano, 
the Brokerage Department in the New 
York head office has been supervised by 
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HOME OFFICE AND 
FIELD APPOINTMENTS 


Fire Manager L. C. Irvine. The latter, 
who returned recently to New York 
after extensive visits to the Far East 
and South America, is assisted by T. B. 
Deems and A. G. Muldoon. 

Mr. Deems has been with AFIA since 
1922 and is thoroughly familiar with the 
operations of the Brokerage Department, 
with which he has been associated for a 
long period of years. Mr. Muldoon, who 
has also been with the AFIA since 1922, 
has served in China and the Philippine 
Tslands. 

xk kk 


American Casualty Group: The 
American Casualty Company of Reading, 
and its fire affiliate, the American Avia- 
tion and General Insurance Company, 
have announced the appointment of Earle 
R. Coe as manager of the companies’ 
Philadelphia branch office. Formerly 
assistant Philadelphia manager for the 
London Guarantee and Accident Com- 
pany, Mr. Coe began his insurance career 
with The Travelers, serving as a special 
agent in the northern part of New York 
State. In 1922 he joined the London 
Guarantee and Accident Company in 
their New York office, transferring to 
Philadelphia the following year. 

Another field change is the appoint- 
ment of Arthur R. Goodwin as state 
agent for Ohio. He entered the business 
in 1921 with the Acadia’ Fire Insurance 
Company in Halifax, Nova Scotia. Two 
years later he joined the Montreal office 
of the Fidelity and Casualty Company 
and remained with that company for 16 
years, holding both branch and field posi- 
tions in their Buffalo, New York office. 
In more recent years Mr. Goodwin 
became identified with the General Ac- 
cident—Potomac Group working in Ohio 
for both fire and casualty lines. 

J. Mitchell Oliver has been appointed 
field representative for Alabama, work- 
ing out of the Atlanta office. Harry O. 
Eckert, former manager of the Svracuse 
office, was recently promoted to director 
of agencies. 

x «* * 


The American Group: Special Agent 
Charles F. Leonard, who was transferred 
in 1943 from Kentucky to West Virginia 
because of the wartime manpower short- 
age, has returned to the Kentucky field. 
He is associated with State Agent H. L. 
Williamson with headquarters in the 
Radio Building in Lexington. 


:. = 2 


American Indemnity: G. W. “Pat” 
Hamilton, Jr., has been appointed man- 
ager of the San Francisco branch office. 





American Int'l. Undrs.: Lawrence J. 
Troiano joined this organization early 
last month as manager of its Fire Brok- 
erage Department. Mr. Troiano was 
formerly connected with the American 
Foreign Insurance Association, where he 
served as manager of the Brokerage 
Department. He had been with that or- 
ganization, handling foreign insurance 
for twenty-four years, having joined it 
at a time when American insurance was 
just beginning to branch out into the 
international field. 

The organization’s Casualty Brokerage 
Department is now managed by Walter 
E. Brill, formerly connected with Amer- 
ican Associated Insurance Companies. 
Mr. Brill was underwriting manager of 
New York and branch territories of the 
American Associated and ‘has 15 years 
of casualty insurance experience handling 
all lines. He was also connected with the 
Liberty Mutual Insurance Company for 
8 years and at one time was with the 
London Phoenix Group. 


x * *& 


Appleton & Cox: The Indianapolis office, 
closed since the early days of the war, 
was reopened last month. In charge and 
responsible for the states of Indiana and 
Kentucky is Warren L. Johnson, who has 
been with the organization nine years, 
having joined the firm in the Chicago 
office. With Army Air Force during the 
war and the pilot of a heavy bomber, 
Captain Johnson was awarded the Air 
Medal with Clusters and the Distin- 
guished Flying Medal with Cluster. 


x * *& 


Baltimore Insurance Agencies Con- 
solidate: In one of the more important 
insurance agency mergers of recent years, 
Henry M. Warfield-Roloson Co., Inc. 
and Riggs, Rossmann & Hunter, Inc., 
among the largest and oldest in Balti- 
more, have combined to form Riggs- 
Warfield-Roloson, Inc. The new agency 
constitutes one of the largest agencies in 
Maryland. Offices are located at 129 E. 
Redwood Street, Baltimore-2, the former 
location of Riggs, Rossman & Hunter, 
Inc. President of the combined compa- 
nies is Henry M. Warfield, while vice 
presidents are Lawrason Riggs of J. F. 
Albert Roloson, R. Page Hunter, and 
E. Stuart Windsor; secretary, Preston 
D. Callum; and treasurer, James 
Neville. Companies represented by the 
new agency will be the United States Fi- 
delity & Guaranty Co., Fidelity & Guaranty 
Fire Corp., Royal Insurance Co., Ltd., 
National Fire Insurance Co., and the 
Royal Indemnity Co. 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Recent Developments—Continued 


Century: The M. A. Costello Agency, 
Inc., has been appointed Metropolitan 
Agent of the Inland Marine Depart- 
ment for downtown New York. Michael 
A. Costello, Jr., president of the agency, 
has spent all his business life in insur- 
ance, starting as an office boy with 
Fowler & Kavanagh on January 24, 
1923. He remained with that firm until 
its absorption into the Eastern Depart- 
ment of the St. Paul Fire & Marine on 
January lst last. At that time, Mr. Cos- 
tello was secretary. 


Se &.2 


Commercial Standard: Join Shaw has 
returned as assistant manager of the 
statistical department—home office. 


2 2 


Farm Bureau Group: W. 7. Allinutt 
has returned to the sales department of 
the Farm Bureau Insurance Companies. 
For the past two years Mr. Allnutt was 
general manager of the Cooperative In- 
surance Companies of St. Paul, Minne- 
sota. With the Farm Bureau organiza- 
tion, as agency secretary, he supervises 
and correlates conservation of business 
and agency service. 


x @& @ 


Fidelity and Deposit — American 
Bonding: Reappointment of several for- 
mer members to the field organization, 
following their return from military 
service were: Edward Thron, special 
agent, St. Louis; W. C. Mitchener, spe- 
cial agent, Dallas; Joseph M. Taylor, 
special agent, New Orleans; Thomas J. 
Reagan, special agent, Chicago; Earl 
Klein, special agent, Omaha. New mem- 
bers of the companies’ organization are: 
Royden C. Tomlins, solicitor, New York 
City; Robert W. Anderson, special agent, 
Chicago; George Benjamin, home office 
training school; Robert B. Pride, special 
agent, Milwaukee. 


x kk 


Home Group: Dana G. Carr, former 
state agent for Maine, is presently man- 
ager in that state for The Home Fleet 
of insurance companies, including -The 
Home Indemnity Company. B. M. Van- 
Note, formerly a special agent, succeeded 
Mr. Carr as state agent, and William J. 
Roeder filled the post vacated by Mr. 
VanNote. 

Mr. Carr entered the insurance field 
in 1916. In June, 1923 he joined The 
Home as a special agent in New Hamp- 
shire. Mr. VanNote began his insurance 
career in 1924, as a rate inspector for the 
New England Insurance Exchange. He 
continued in this post until 1929 when 
he was appointed a special agent in Con- 
necticut by The Home. Mr. Roeder’s 
association with The Home was coinci- 
dental with his career in the insurance 
field when he joined the company as an 
endorsement clerk in 1938. 


The appointment of Charles S. David- 
son as special agent in Atlanta, Georgia, 
became effective September 1, 1946. He 
joined the staff of the Wilmington office 
of The Home Fleet as a fieldman in 
1934 and was located there until the 
recent transfer. 


North America Group: Overton W. 
Houston, manager of the Denver office, 
succeeded Bruce W. Bridgford, who re- 
signed to become associated with C. V. 
Davis & Company, at Sheridan, Wyo- 
ming. Mr. Houston was a special agent 
in the Orlando Service Office. 

Clarence E. Furer, lately of the Phila- 
delphia-Metropolitan Department of the 
Indemnity Insurance Company of North 
America, has been transterred to Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin, where he will act as 
special agent of indemnity, under the 
supervision of W. A. Osgood, manager 
of the Chicago service office. 

x *k * 


Northwestern Mutual Fire: Frank Miil- 
ler has returned from long overseas 
service and has taken up his former 
duties as chief inspector for the South- 
eastern Department. With headquarters 
in Montgomery, Alabama, he will super- 
vise inspection activities in the nine 
Southern states comprising the South- 
eastern Department. 

Another field change was the assign- 
ment of Gregory Good, special agent who 
returned from service a few months ago, 
to the New Mexico, northern and west- 
ern Texas territory. Mr. Good was en- 
gaged in inspection and special agency 
activities in the Southwestern states prior 
to entering military service. 

The association also has announced 
the reappointment of Henry L. Johnson 
as manager of its Inland Marine Depart- 
ment. Recently returned from four years 
of military service, he immediately re- 
sumed his former duties. 

W. O. McMahan has been elected to 
chief inspector. Prior to joining the 
Northwestern eleven years ago, Mr. 
McMahan had gained broad experience 
in inspection, selection, and sales activi- 
ties in several states for other leading 
insurance carriers. 

2 8 


Ohio Farmers: E. K. Schultz & Com- 


pany, general agents, has appointed John 
E. Buckley as special agent as an associ- 
ate of Special Agent Charles B. Stoll in 
the upstate New York territory. Mr. 
Buckley was previously special agent in 
New York state for the Marine Office 
of America. He also spent eight years 
with Norman Duffield & Company, Inc., 
well-known local agency of Buffalo. 


* & & 


Pearl American: A field office has been 
opened in Buffalo at Liberty Bank Build- 
ing in charge of Chris C. Mayer, Jr. 
As state agent Mr. Mayer will supervise 
the western and State Agent Bischoff 
the eastern part of the state. 


xk 


Pennsylvania Fire: W. L. Perrin & Son, 
Inc., of New York, named recently as 
Metropolitan Agents for ocean marine 
lines, with full binding powers, now 
represents seventeen companies in all 
branches of insurance. Its net premium 
collections for the first six months of 
this year exceeded $1,700,000. 

Heretofore its leading marine activities 
have been for the Agricultural Insur- 
ance Company through Appleton & Cox. 
This association together with the more 
recent connection with the Northern As- 
surance through Wm. H. McGee & Co., 
Inc., are not affected by the new appoint- 
ment. 
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C. Russell Ebert will be especially re- 
sponsible for the development and under- 
writing of the business of the “Pennsyl- 
yania Fire” under the new appointment. 
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Phoenix-London Group: Alexander H. 


Pringle, formerly superintendent of the 
Payroll Audit Departments of the Lon- 
don Guarantee and Phoenix Indemnity 
Companies, is the new office manager for 
the Phoenix-London Group. Mr. Prin- 
gle’s successor as Payroll Audit Super- 
intendent, Herman C. Kasten, has been 
with the companies since 1924. At the 
time of his entry into the armed forces 
in June, 1942, he held the position of 
assistant superintendent of the Payroll 
Audit Department. On his release in 
January, 1946, with the rank of Major, 
he returned to the companies’ service. 


& & fF 


Rhode Island: The Foreign Department 
of this company, which handles all lines, 
has been placed under the direction of 
J. J. Britsmayr, acting as general fire 
manager. Mr. Britzmayr was previously 
assistant secretary and manager of the 


Brokerage Department of the American 


International Underwriters Corp. 
: 2 @ 


Standard of Detroit Group: The group 
opened new service offices at Manchester, 
New Hampshire, and at Springfield, 
Massachusetts. The Manchester office is 
in charge of Clayton James, field repre- 
sentative; Myron Haskell is claims rep- 
resentative. The Springfield office is in 
charge of Leslie Walker, field representa- 
tive; Conrad Russell is claim representa- 
tive. Col. Harold E. Shomaker, formerly 
with National Fire of Hartford, is su- 
pervising the fire and marine repartment 
in the Boston office. Lloyd K. Allen is 
now a field representative for the bond- 
ing department. Other veterans returning 
to the New England office are: Edgar 
S. Cook, field representative; Sgt. Walter 
S. Emerson, office manager; Sgt. A. 
Morrison Dow, underwriter; Sgt. Wil- 
liam R. Jones, underwriter; Cpl. Warren 
H. Larson, underwriter and Sgt. Leslie 
F. Walker, field representative. Addi- 
tions to the claim department of the 
New England branch office are: Douglas 
W. Barlow, Franklin C. Bronson, Cyril 
K. Brennan and Hardy Nally. 


xk * 


The Travelers: The appointment of three 
new ficld assistants were announced: 
Robert B. Farrel, field assistant, fidelity 
and surety lines, Hartford branch office; 
in the Life, Accident and Group Depart- 
ments, Jack Baylor, field assistant, Rich- 
mond, Virginia, and Howard D. Egbert, 
field assistant, Dayton, Ohio. 


xk * 


United National Indemnity: William 
W. Price has been appointed special agent 
to assist in the servicing and develop- 
ment of casualty, fidelity and surety 
business in the states of Maine, New 
Hampshire, and Vermont. Carl F. Car- 
raher has been employed as special agent 
in Indiana. 
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GENERAL INSURANCE AGENTS 


CALIFORNIA 








SPEAR AND COMPANY, INC. 


CANADA 











COLORADO 





GENERAL INSURANCE AGENTS 


BLANE, FULLERTON & WHITE LTD. 


COMPLETE INSURANCE SERVICE 
821 WEST HASTINGS STREET 
VANCOUVER, B. C., CANADA 














REED & CO. 
728 GAS & ELEC. BLDG. 
DENVER, COLO. 


GENERAL AGENTS 











FOR 
THE ENTIRE ROCKY MOUNTAIN AREA 
Fire—Auto—Casualty—Inland Marine 
MASSACHUSETTS 


FAIRFIELD, ELLIS & GRANT 
ul 


ED 
Successors to Barton & Ellis Limited 
INSURANCE ADVISERS 
460 ST. JOHN STREET, MONTREAL 
Associate Offices 
Fairfield & Ellis 
60 Congress St. Boston 
79 John St. New York 











BOIT, DALTON & CHURCH 
INSURANCE 
Local and Out-of-Town Agency and 
Brokerage Accounts Solicited 
89 BROAD ST., BOSTON 


FOUNDED 1864 

ROBERT BANPOSS & SON, Uae 
Canadian Representative 

FIRE, MARINE & CASUALTY COMPANIES 


Brokerage & Service Depts. 


| St. John St., Montreal 
ie Royal Bank Bidg., Toronto 




















FAIRFIELD & ELLIS 
60 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 

79 John St., New York City 
FAIRFIELD, ELLIS & GRANT, LTD. 
460 ST. JOHN ST., MONTREAL, CANADA 
General Agents for Several Reliable Companies 
REINSURANCE NEGOTIATED 





Reber Howard J.M. Williams J. A. Carmody 
D. Oliver R. A. Harries W. Mines 


ROBERT HOWARD & C0., 
LIMITED 
INSURANCE BROKERS 


CANADA CEMENT BLDG. 
MONTREAL, QUEBEC 








OBRION, RUSSELL & CO. 
Service To 
Agents and Brokers 
All Forms of Insurance 
Boston—New York—Los Angeles 








MELLING & BEVINGTONS LTD. 
Reinsurances & Special Risks 


630 DORCHESTER, W. 4 FENCHURCH 
MONTREAL LONDON 











JOHN C. PAIGE & COMPANY 


Insurance of Every Description 
76 1946 
40 BROAD STREET 





REED, SHAW & McNAUGHT 


Established 1872 
Complete Insurance Facilities 























BOSTON 2 
360 St. James St., W. Montreal, Que. 
a ere pth 64 Wellington St., W. Toronto, Ont. 
VIRGINIA 
B. P. CARTER COMPANY 
MANAGERS WILLIS, FABER & CO. 


Virginia—North Carolina 
The London Assurance 
The Insurance Co. of The State of Penn. 
The Century Insurance Company, Ltd. 
The Manhattan Fire & Marine Ins. Co. 
RICHMOND 12, VIRGINIA 





of Canada, Limited 
INSURANCE BROKERS 
Board of Trade Bidg. 
Parent Office 


WILLIS, FABER & DUMAS, LTD. 
London, England. 


Montreal 
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Another mailing piece on this timely 
subject being used by our agents. 
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THE THREE HORSEMEN 
Better Vision Institute Report 


HE three horsemen of death 

again are galloping on the high- 
ways of America. Highway deaths 
have jumped approximately 50 per 
cent above the fatality rate of last 
year. If the appalling postwar in- 
crease in highway accident continues 
throughout the year forty thousand 
men, women and children will die 
on the highways of the United States 
in 1946. Another million persons 
will be injured or maimed this year 
if present accident rates continue 
unabated. 

The No. 1 horseman of death on 
the highways is speed. Reports from 
state traffic authorities indicate that 
a speed violation is a contributing 
factor in approximately one out of 
every three fatal accidents. 


Speed Is the Major Accident Factor 


In a detailed study of 892 acci- 
dents reported by the U. S. Bureau 
of Public Roads, speed excessive 
for conditions was given as one of 
the accident causes in 636 cases— 
three out of four. According to 
this report, speed outranked by far 
any one of the other accident factors. 

Many impartial students of high- 
way safety have come to the con- 
clusion that excessive speed is the 
biggest problem of safety on the 
public highways. One expert of a 
large casualty company after years 
of study of highway accident causes 
and prevention, asserts that the rec- 
ord shows clearly, “that the control 
of speed is the greatest single need 
in the fieid of highway safety,” add- 
ing that in the last year of unra- 
tioned driving, 1941, “exceeding the 
speed limit caused 11,310 deaths.” 
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“If we really want to reduce traffic 
accidents,” warns this authority, 
“we can do so promptly by encour- 
aging a campaign for slower driv- 
ing.” 


Speed Reduces Ability to See Well 


Speed has an important relation 
to the ability of drivers to see where 
they are going. Fast driving reduces 
clarity of vision and induces ocular 
fatigue, especially in eyes with re- 
fractive errors. At 50 miles an hour 
a person sees 14 per cent less than 
he does driving at 45 miles an hour. 
At 60 miles an hour a person with 
good eyes has his vision narrowed 
down to the width of the road. 

Many persons do not seem to 
realize that it takes time to see. 
Studies have indicated that it re- 
quires a fraction of a second— 
one-tenth, one-quarter, or even 
longer—for human eyes to see an 
object. It takes additional time for 
the hand to respond and apply the 
brake. 

Speed is especially hazardous for 
drivers with ocular shortcomings, 
yet more than half of the adult 
population have visual errors— 
tunnel vision, low visual acuity, 
alcoholic and other amblyopia, near- 
sightedness, poor depth perception, 
aniseikonia, etc. There are millions 
of persons in the United States with 
eyes that are unsafe for driving at 
high speeds. 


75-Mile-an-Hour Speedways 
Notwithstanding these facts, Con- 


gress has approved the construction 
of an inter-regional system of high- 


ways “designed for speeds of not 
less than 75 miles an hour in rural 
sections” and “not less than 60 miles 
an hour in urban areas.” An initial 
appropriation of $3,000,000,000, 
provided jointly by the federal and 
state governments, is now being used 
to launch the construction of these 
speed highways criss-crossing the 
nation. 

Can the eyes of car drivers stand 
up under the higher speeds planned 
for the future? Many independent 
investigators of highway safety say, 
“no.” They feel that the facts, if 
determined, will show that millions 
of eyes are unsafe for present maxi- 
mum speeds, to say nothing of the 
future speeds envisaged for the 
inter-regional road system, which 
includes most of the nation’s prin- 
cipal highways. 


Special Study 


One of the few studies on the re- 
lation of seeing distances to car 
speeds was made at Iowa State Col- 
lege. The results of these studies 
led A. R. Lauer, professor of psy- 
chology, to conclude that unre- 
stricted driver licenses should be 
given only to those having “at least 
20/40 vision in both eyes, or 20/30 
vision in one eye. When vision di- 
minishes to 20/80 or 20/100,” he 
concludes, “it may be best to limit 
the applicant to daylight driving or 
to speeds below 30 miles an hour.” 
For eyes with visual acuity of less 
than 20/100 he recommends top 
speeds of under 25 miles an hour, 
saying that “such recommended 
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Three Horsemen—Continued 


speeds will seem quite low, but they 
are calculated in accordance with 
the known facts of seeing and stop- 
ping distances. They actually rep- 
resent the safe speeds for the 
classes of drivers concerned.” 

If motor vehicle speeds are in- 
creased above their pre-war level, 
the dismal record of the 30’s may 
be repeated. That record discloses 
that rising highway deaths parallel 
increased speed of cars. Between 
1930 and 1937 the average maxi- 
mum speed of three popular cars 
rose from 58 to 79 miles an hour, © 
and in those years annual highway 
fatalities increased from 32,900 to 
39,643. 
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Driving Fitness of Drivers 


Rising highway fatalities in the 
30’s, which temporarily focused 
Fire :: Automobile :: Inland Marine public attention on the problem of 
highway safety, led to the adoption 
of state laws providing heavier 
penalties for speeding, drunken 
driving and other infractions of 
traffic laws. It stimulated the ex- 
tension of periodic inspection of 
motor vehicles. Also, many states 
ta A ALLL LLL LALLA LALLA LALA adopted the policy of requiring ap- 
plicants for driver licenses to take 
driver tests. However, drivers al- 
ready on the road were exempted 
from examination by the new laws. 
It is estimated conservatively that 
well over half of all the automobile 
drivers in the United States have 
never had any kind of check-up on 
their fitness to use the public high- 
ways safely. Consequently, the ad- 
ministrative officers of the states 
know virtually nothing about the 
fitness to drive of a majority of the 
licensed motorists now on the high- 
ways. 
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Drinking 


Closely following speed is the 
second horseman of death—liquor. 
According to “Accident Facts,” 
published by the National Safety 
Council: “Reports of state traffic ’ 
authorities indicate that one out of 
every five fatal accidents involved 
either a driver or a pedestrian who 
had been drinking. Careful research 
studies on a small scale have indi- 
(ae he Fr SoS Se MRS 8. Aa ad iat in ii ae cated that even this large percentage 
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may understate the true frequency 
of drinking drivers and pedestrians.” 

As the National Safety Council 
points out, it is widely believed 
among students of highway safety 
that the liquor factor is not fully 
reflected in current methods of acci- 
dent reporting. Especially note- 
worthy in this connection is the fact 
that a majority of highway deaths 
occur in the “drinking hours” of the 
day when the volume of traffic is 
relatively light. “Three out of five 
fatal accidents occur at night,” says 
the Council, adding that “approxi- 
mately one-third of all fatal night 
accidents involve a drinking driver 
or a drinking pedestrian.” 


Liquor Consumption Reaches New 
High in U. S. 


That liquor increasingly may be- 
come a more serious factor in high- 
way safety is evidenced by the sta- 
tistics of mounting liquor consump- 
tion. During the past few years 
Americans have been dipping deeper 
and deeper into their mugs. In 1945 
the American people spent an all- 
time record-high of $7,800,000,000 
for intoxicating beverages, accord- 
ing to a report of the U. S. Treasury 
Department. That is equivalent to 
an average of more than $200, or 
about $4 a week, for every man be- 
tween 20 and 60 years of age in our 
entire population. § Presumably 
drinkers are well represented among 
the ranks of automobile drivers. 

Drinking has a very important 
relation to vision in driving an 
automobile. In many persons, and 
especially those with errors of re- 
fraction, a single drink may lower 
acuity of vision. A driver with one 
or two drinks may be steady enough 
to walk a chalk line, but his eyes 
may have been slowed down enough 
so as to be unsafe in traffic. Eyes 
of many habitual drinkers become 
permanently dimmed. Looking at 
the staggering amount of intoxicat- 
ing beverages now consumed by the 
American public, it is highly prob- 
able that there are more “‘cock-eyed” 
drivers on the highways than the 
records indicate. 

Effects of intoxicating liquors, of 
course, are not confined to tempo- 
rary or permanent impairment of 
vision. Alcohol attacks the nervous 
system and brain centers, affecting 
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the ability-of drivers to think clearly, 
to make decisions quickly and to act 
intelligently. 


The Third Horseman of Death 


The third, and least understood, 
horseman of death now stalking 
American highways is that of faulty 


vision-——not that which results from | - 


excessive speed or improper use of 
alcohol, but that which springs from 
heredity, neglect and the natural 
process of ageing of the human 
body. 

Unquestionably faulty vision of 
drivers and poor seeing conditions 
because of weather, etc., are found 
among the underlying causes in a 
majority of fatal accidents. Al- 
though more than half of all Ameri- 
can adults have visual shortcom- 
ings, public administrators have 
failed to pay more than scant at- 
tention to the visual fitness of 
drivers. Accident records generally 
neglect the factor of the ability of 
drivers to see clearly and quickly. 
However the limited special studies 
that have been made point to faulty 
vision as a major causative factor 
in highway accidents. While neg- 
lecting the visual condition of 
drivers, state accident reports note 
the physical conditions of seeing, 
as rain or snow, and visual obstruc- 
tions, as bushes obscuring sharp 


curves. It is interesting to note that | 


these available records show that 
such unfavorable conditions of see- 
ing are present in one out of five 


fatal accidents. (These figures, of 


course, do not include darkness. 
As stated earlier, three out of five, 
or 60 per cent of all fatal accidents 
occur at night). 


Widespread Visual Shortcomings 


Virtually none of the states have 
inaugurated studies on the relation 
of faultv vision to safety, although 
more than 90 per cent of the deci- 
sions and actions of all automobile 
drivers are based upon what they 
see. Good vision unquestionably is 
vital to safe driving, but few of 
the states require users of the public 
highways to keep their eyes tuned 
up, although most of the states have 
inaugurated compulsory mechanical 
inspection of motor vehicles. 
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Three Horsemen—Continued 


Visual shortcomings are wide- 
spread. Approximately 10 per cent 
of the children entering kinder- 
garten have eyes that are not up to 
par. With advancing age visual 
errors increase. At 17 or 18 years 
of age, the time when young people 
first apply for driver licenses, pro- 
nounced visual shortcomings are 
found in about 20 per cent. 

Statistics reveal that after a per- 
son leaves his ’teens the eyes begin 
to slow down greatly. At 30 years, 


39 per cent have visual shortcom- 


‘ae Se ee _ — 


ings. At 40 years, 48 per cent have 
faulty vision. From then on eye- 
sight fails rapidly. At 50 years, 71 
per cent have errors in vision, and 
at 60 years, 82 per cent. 

Vision, of course, is not the only 
major causative factor in highway 
accidents. A man with good eyes 
and quick mind may be a persistent 
speeder, and thus be a greater men- 
ace to safety than a careful driver 
with poor vision. But the fact re- 
mains that eyesight is the only com- 
mon physical condition of drivers 
which bears an important relation to 
safe driving. Eyesight of drivers is 
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in a category substantially different 
from that into which fall mental 
attitudes and habits which lead to 
disregard of law and safety. Of 
the three major driver shortcomings 
which breed accidents, faulty vision 
alone receives scant attention from 
public administrators. 


A Problem of Education 


The visual problem of highway 
safety is chiefly that of education 
of drivers to the point where they 
will give as much attention to the 
maintenance of their vision as they 


do their vehicles. Most visual 
shortcomings can be corrected 
through professional ophthalmic 


service. The relatively few drivers 
with unusual and uncorrectible vis- 
ual shortcomings will benefit by 
competent advice on how they can 
use their limited visual powers with 
safety to themselves and others. If 
motorists through education are en- 
couraged to understand their own 
visual qualifications and act accord- 
ingly, then greater safety will be 
brought to the highways. Legisla- 
tion should be framed, not to bar 
motorists from the highways, but 
to maintain their eyes in good con- 
dition. 


Three Visual Standards 


As to visual standards for drivers, 
three sets are proposed by different 
groups. 

The American Association of 
Motor Vehicle Administrators sug- 
gests that applicants for driver li- 
censes (1) be able to read and 
understand highway signs, (2) 
have minimum vision of 20/60 in 
one eye, with or without glasses, 
and (3) wear glasses, if needed, 
when driving. 

These standards are very low and 
do not provide for conditional 
driver licenses for persons with 
serious visual shortcomings. 

A special committee of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association recom- 
mends minimum requirements of 
(1) visual acuity of not less than 
20/40 in one eye, with or without 
glasses, and 20/100 in the other, 
(2) side vision of not less than 45 
degrees to either side, (3) binocu- 
lar vision, (4) ability to distinguish 
red, green and yellow, and (5) use 
of glasses, when necessary, in driv- 


ing. 
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These standards would bar from 
the highways one-eyed persons, 
cross-eyed persons, and men and 
women with severe color blindness, 
as well as those with substantial 
loss of visual acuity. 

The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has adopted these A.M.A. 
standards and all drivers of buses 
and trucks in interstate commerce 
now have eyes which conform to 
those standards. 


Middle Course 


The Better Vision Institute, tak- 
ing a middle course, is promulgat- 
ing visual standards between those 
sponsored by the motor vehicle ad- 
ministrators and the medical asso- 
ciation. 

For regular driver licenses the 
Institute recommends (1) 20/40 vi- 
sion, with or without glasses, (2) 
ability to distinguish red, green and 
yellow traffic lights, (3) side vision 
of not less than 30 degrees to either 
side, with both eyes open, with or 
without glasses, and (4) the wear- 
ing of glasses, when needed, in driv- 
ing. 

The Institute recommends further 
that, after proper study, specifica- 
tions be drawn up for conditional, 
restricted licenses for those who, 
although having serious visual short- 
comings, might be able to operate 
their cars with reasonable safety 
by observing certain precautions. 
Those to receive such special con- 
ditional licenses might include per- 
sons with pronounced night blind- 
ness, unusually slow visual reaction 
time, poor depth perception, etc. 


Make Motorists Safe Drivers 


Visual standards to be adopted by 
the states should aim to keep motor- 
ists on the road, and not to exclude 
large numbers. But such standards 
should be framed to bring about 
the maximum safety for the greatest 
numbers. Drivers with severe vis- 
ual shortcomings should not be kept 
off the highways if, by adhering to 
the provisions of conditional li- 
censes, they can operate their ve- 
hicles with a reasonable degree of 
safety. 

The high standards of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association appear to 
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be desirable for drivers of trucks, 
buses and other commercial vehicles. 
The standards suggested by the In- 
stitute are suitable for the general 
run of motorists. The low stand- 
ards offered by the American Asso- 
ciation of Motor Vehicle Adminis- 
trators might serve as the basis for 
the formulation of special condi- 
tional driver licensés. 

However, before any satisfactory, 
workable and equitable standards 
can be put into operation, there must 
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be scientific study and analysis of 
facts entering into the problem. 

If only a mite of the billions of 
dollars now being spent for high- 
way construction by the federal and 
state governments was devoted to 
scientific research, visual and other- 
wise, and the formulation and ad- 
ministration of sound highway 
safety policies, plus widespread pub- 
lic education, then we could hope 
for future lowering of the toll of 
dead and maimed on the highways. 
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Safety Responsibility—Continued 


rate information furnished in legible 
form. Inaccurate information can 
and frequently does cause more 
complications than if none were 
furnished. People are careless in 
spelling names and reporting the 
exact date and place of accident. 
We have no means of knowing 
whether John Smith and John J. 
Smith, Jr. are different individuals, 
or one and the same individual. 
Very frequently an accident report 
may be signed, for example, J. 
Wilson Smith, and the evidence of 
insurance coverage submitted states 
the name of the party insured as 
John W. Smith. The examples 
cited are repeated many times a day 
with much greater complexity, re- 
quiring first-class detective service 
by our files in combining the related 
papers. The names of all other 
persons involved in an accident are 
most important in furnishing to us 
an accurate cross reference. 

In our general instructions to the 
public as to proper procedure fol- 


lowing an accident, we have urged 
them, if insured, to report the acci- 
dent promptly to their insurance 
carrier, complete a regular accident 
report then and there, and forward 
to this office, together with a notice 
of insurance coverage. We solicit 
and urge the assistance of insurance 
Representatives in securing the acci- 
dent reports properly completed, 
but it must be clearly understood 
that the law places primary respon- 
sibility for filing a report upon 
the operator involved in an accident 
and, secondarily, upon the owner 
of the vehicle and, therefore, any 
action taken for failure to report 
or failing to give correct informa- 
tion in that connection must be 
taken against those persons. 


Equitable Legitimate Settlements 


There are, unfortunately, certain 
individuals and interests who would 
seek to derive all the advantages of 
the law for themselves with no 
consideration for the rights or in- 
terests of other people. Those indi- 
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viduals or interests who would use 
the State as a collection agency and 
the requirements of the law as a 
club to press unwarranted claims, 
are justly condemned. Protection 
against such tactics is afforded by 
the law itself, and we do not intend 
selfish interests to arrogate its pro- 
visions for their own __ benefit. 
Whenever we have reason to be- 
lieve an uninsured owner and/or 
operator is being “held up” by the 
consideration demanded for a re- 
lease, we will recommend that the 
person make the required deposit 
with the Bureau and no settlement 
be made until the merits of the claim 
have been adjudicated. The intent 
of the law is to encourage and pro- 
mote the equitable settlement of 
legitimate claims. 

The fact that the general public 
is benefiting materially from the 
operation of this law is evidenced 
by the fact that voluntary insurance 
coverage is greater. It is also ap- 
parent that in those cases where a 
person has not had coverage at 
the time of an accident, settlements 
for damages or injuries are being 
made on the same voluntary basis. 
About 16,000 releases were pre- 
sented to the Bureau in lieu of a 
deposit of security as evidence of a 
settlement reached between the par- 
ties concerned. The objectives of 
the law are being realized by these 
settlements, and we have reason 
to believe that many more are made 
of which we have no knowledge. 


Cost of Administration 


A comparison of the cost of ad- 
ministration for the year 1945 and 
1944 shows that in the fiscal year 
ended March 31, 1945 a total cost 
of $671,965.87 resulted. For the 
fiscal year ended March 31, 1944 
this cost was $519,540.16. The in- 
crease of $152,425.71 for the year 
1945 is approximately 30 per cent, 
and is due to statutory salary in- 
creases, additional cost-of-living in- 
crements given to all State employ- 
ees, and increased personnel. 

We do not feel that this increased 
cost is out of line in consideration 
of handling 40 per cent more acci- 
dent reports during the year 1945 
than during 1944, more than 32 per 
cent more accident cases, and an 
average of better than 30 per cent 
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for all other items passing through 
the Safety Responsibility Division. 
The actual number of employees 
erigaged in Safety Responsibility 
work increased from 308 to 348, 
which will be noted 1s approximately 
13 per cent, and this increase 1s 
nominal in consideration of the in- 
creased volume of work. 


Accident Prevention Work 


In the administration of the 
Safety Responsibility Law we are 
chiefly concerned with the etfects 
of accidents; it should not be in- 
ferred that we are presently uncon- 
cerned with the causes of accidents 
and their possible prevention. Other 
departments of the Bureau share 
our responsibility in this connection 
and are continually doing effective 
work day aiter day in eliminating 
traffic accidents. 
However, during the past year we 
were delegated the responsibility of 
organizing and directing a State- 
wide Pedestrian Safety Campaign. 
It is unnecessary here to explain in 
detail the various means employed 
to promote this activity, but we are 
pleased to report that favorable re- 
sults were attained and claim a 
small part of the credit for those 
results. 

Our program was especially effec- 
tive in Upstate New York, where 
splendid cooperation was extended 
by both the public and local officials. 
Unfortunately there was no decrease 
in the number of pedestrian fatalities 
as compared with the previous year, 
but the increase in Upstate New 
York was only one per cent, while 
the Metropolitan Area showed an 
increase of eighteen per cent. The 
actual results secured by a safety 
campaign and various forms of 
safety promotion are intangible 
and cannot be definitely proved, but 
we are gratified that in many cities 
and towns where we had a part in 
the organization and promotion of 
a safety program local people and 
officials are continuing and intensi- 
fying their efforts. 


Effect of Safety Responsibility 


We have been asked what effect 
the safety responsibility law has 
had upon reducing the number of 
accidents, and until now it was felt 
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that sufficient time had not elapsed 
to judge its efficacy in that regard. 
Many persons brought under safety 
responsibility requirements feel that 
their driving habits are under sur- 
veillance and that the motor vehicle 
department, as well as their insur- 
ance carrier, may not condone fu- 
ture mishaps which might be at- 
tributed to carelessness or disregard 
of the rules of the road. This con- 
tinual reminder during the period of 
mandatory financial responsibility, 
we believe, promotes safe driving 
practices with a great number of 
people, and has a lasting effect with 
a certain number even after they 
are relieved from the requirements 
of the law. 


It is quite significant that no major 
changes have been made in the 
original safety responsibility statute 
in the last three years. The amend- 
ments which have been made, for 
the most part, definitized certain 
provisions of the law or, wherever 
necessary, furnished a basis of 
legality for administrative proce- 
dure. During the past year an 
amendment was passed exempting 


those insurance companies from as- 
sessment for the expenses of ad- 
ministration whose business was en- 
tirely confined to statutory coverage, 
as required under section 17 of the 
Vehicle and Traffic Law. 


We believe the objectives of the 
law are being realized ; persons own- 
ing and operating motor vehicles 
are daily becoming increasingly 
conscious of their social and eco- 
nomic responsibilities. The public 
is greatly benefited by the voluntary 
increase in insurance coverage and 
the protective measures which will 
continue to be taken against those 
persons showing careless disregard 
of life and property. The emphasis 
which is being placed on safe driv- 
ing practices throughout the coun- 
try is commendable and vital, and 
we modestly feel that in the ad- 
ministration of the New York 
Safety Responsibility Law we have 
been leaders in bringing home to 
the people that dividends are paid 
by maintaining such safe driving 
practices as will prevent accidents. 


From the 1945 Annual Report on the New 
York Safety Responsibility Law. 
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Group Insurance—Continued 


away. The only answer to that is to 
have it understood that the plan is 
to be on a sliding scale and geared 
to some universally recognized in- 
dex. 


Local Conditions 


As a practical matter, I would not 
agree with the general use of a na- 
tionwide schedule of benefits on 
group insurance. Though there is 
somewhat greater detail involved in 
handling, it would seem that the 
adequacy of benefits could be ap- 
proached more closely through the 
use of varying scheduled benefits 
depending upon the area in which 
the benefit would be paid. For ex- 
ample, an employee in a branch 
plant in Brooklyn would have need 
for a somewhat higher scale of bene- 
fits than an employee of a branch 
plant in Red Oak, Iowa. If the 
schedule of benefits was set at a flat 
amount for both locations the em- 
ployee in Brooklyn would probably 
receive a smaller percentage of his 
total cost of disability than the em- 
ployee in Red Oak and an unwitting 


discrimination would be practiced 
which could be eliminated by the 
use of schedules set up in recogni- 
tion of the average costs for such 
services in each community. 

One of the developments needed 
to complete the objectives of group 
insurance is the extension of the 
plan to provide medical reimburse- 
ment insurance or, what I like to 
term, pre-paid doctor bills. A few 
companies are offering this coverage 
on what might be termed an ex- 
perimental basis. The rate sched- 
ules are strictly estimates, but 
being estimates, and also being insur- 
ance companies, the rates are prob- 
ably not calculated in anticipation of 
any net underwriting loss. The 
companies offering this coverage 
provide for a limit of $2 for office 
calls and $3 for home calls with a 
maximum amount per disability. 


Reduction in Group Size 


Another development needed to 
extend the scope of group insurance 
is a reduction in the group size re- 
quirement. A majority of the com- 
panies today require a group of at 
least fifty individuals. This require- 


ment should be reduced substantially 
so as to make the insurance contract 
more readily available to employees 
of small business. There is a trend 
in this direction at the present time. 
Some companies offering to write 
groups regardless of size have 
slightly increased rates as the group 
grows smaller. This appears logical 
and would not be out of line from a 
sales standpoint. 


Another Liberalization 


Another extension or liberaliza- 
tion of the plan which should be 
very thoroughly considered and ar- 
ranged for is a provision which 
would allow the continuation of full 
group insurance benefits to an em- 
ployee during a period of lay-off. 
One of the union arguments for 
obtaining the control of the purchase 
and administration of group insur- 
ance benefits is that the employee 
would be able to maintain his in- 
surance even if laid off, providing 
he maintains his membership in the 
union organization. Obviously, gov- 
ernment programs of health insur- 
ance will provide for continuous 
protection. Why then, cannot the 
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insurance company and the employer 
do just as well in providing this 
very fair and important extension 
of coverage? 


Pre-paid Dental Care 


Along these lines, there is again, 
no reason why the insurance indus- 
try cannot underwrite pre-paid 
dental care on a schedule similar to 
surgical benefits. Here again is a 
development which goes hand in 
hand with public and industrial 
health and can certainly be under- 
written on a group basis for a price. 
The insurance industry should be 
in front in making the offer instead 
of following behind the government 
and the labor unions. 

To my mind the offering of these 
particular lines of insurance should 
be extended immediately. There is 
a definite need for this type of pro- 
tection and a great deal of criticism 
because of the lack of it. We are 
seeing the effects of this criticism 
every day, politically and otherwise. 

As a matter of fact, the most im- 
portant single aspect of group insur- 
ance today is the interest of gov- 
ernmental authority and _ labor 
unions in this subject. 


The Political Aspect 


There is probably no other field 
of insurance so directly a part of 
the political scene in this country to- 
day. Many states have bills before 
their legislatures, or in committee, 
proposing state organized and ad- 
ministered health insurance pro- 
grams. This trend, combined with 
the attitude of the Federal Govern- 
ment on the subject, is to my mind 
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a direct indictment of the American 
insurance industry and to a lesser 
degree of the agents. 

The vast majority of the people 
in this country realize, and have 
realized for some time, that pro- 
grams of pre-paid medical, surgical 
and hospital benefits are a distinct 
advantage to the individual and to 
the country as a whole. Regardless 
of the fact that the American agency 
system, free enterprise or whatever 
other name you wish to call it, is the 
way in which agents built and wish 
to continue their business, they are 
allowing State and Federal govern- 
ments and organized labor unions to 
arrange for the fulfillment of this 
particular need and take unto them- 
selves the glory and the honor for 
such development. Actually it is up 
to the agents and the insurance com- 
panies to more adequately fill this 
need and at the same time prove that 
the insurance industry has the in- 
itiative and fortitude to pioneer and 
develop this program of public wel- 
fare. 


Individual Initiative 


I don’t want to give the impression 
that I am advocating socialized med- 
icine or socialized insurance. As a 
matter of fact I am completely op- 
posed to the ideals of socialism be- 
cause they contemplate the use of 
governmental authority sooner or 
later in every phase of our daily liv- 
ing. The American agency system 
and the insurance business have been 
built on the basis of individual in- 
itiative and service to the public. 
However, in the matter of these lines 
of group insurance, I believe that 
insurance interests have failed to 
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carry the full load and have pre- 
ferred to drop it by the wayside 
where it has been picked up by the 
proponents of super-government 


and the administrators of organized 
labor. 


This problem is not a new prob- 
lem in this country but it has con- 
tinued for many years. Due to the 
fact that private industry and priv- 
ate initiative have not filled the 
need, the majority of the people are 
turning toward government for the 
handling of the problem. This can 
not help but discredit the insurance 
system. This is but one aspect of a 
trend toward super-goverment but 
it is also one place where the insur- 
ance industry can give invaluable 
aid in stopping such a trend, not 
only for the good of the country, 
but for its own existence. It is still 
not too late for the insurance indus- 
try and the American agency system 
to assert its influence on this ques- 
tion. In my opinion there is still a 
wide open field for this type of in- 
surance, particularly in the smaller 
industrial and mercantile businesses. 
This field is fertile and should be 
worked and developed. Group in- 
surance must be solicited and sold 
not only for the immediate benefit 
of the insured and his employees, 
but ultimately for the benefit of the 
nation and the American way of life. 

It can be done, and will be done, 
in a method foreign to insurance 
principles and beliefs, unless agents 
and companies actively engage in a 
program to extend this protection 
through the facilities which are 
available in the American insurance 
industry. 


_From an_address before the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents, 
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Adequate Regulation—Continued 


the act shall.not prohibit or discour- 
age reasonable competition, or “pro- 
hibit or ehcourage . . . uniformity 
in insurance rates, rating systems, 
rating plans or practices.” The fac- 
tors to be considered in rate mak- 
ing are set forth, including pro- 
visions for flexibility in the public 
interest. It is provided that rates 


shall be filed and adhered to, and 


shall be reviewed by the commis- 
sioner of insurance. A waiting pe- 
riod is allowed the commissioner 
in which he may disapprove filings, 
but if he does not act within a pre- 
scribed time, the filings are deemed 
approved. Companies may file in- 
dividually or as members or sub- 
scribers of rating bureaus, as they 
elect. 

Strict standards are set for rat- 
ing organizations. They are sub- 
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ject to examination by the commis- 
sioner. Under certain conditions, 
the commissioner may issue cease 
and desist orders to stop improper 
practices. 


Rating Bureaus 


In some lines of insurance, as 
stated, the use of rating bureaus is 
a practical necessity because of rate 
making complexities. To further 
competition in such instances, the 
bill provides for deviations from 
bureau rates and forms. As an ex- 
tra safeguard the right of appeal by 
a minority is established, and the 
commissioner may take positive ac- 
tion on such an appeal. 

The bills contain many other 
broad provisions designed to pro- 
tect the public and to maintain a 
maximum amount of fair and proper 
competition. The authority of the 
commissioner is limited by pro- 
visions for hearings and for judicial 
review of his acts. 


Enactment by the States 


All good to be derived from the 
great effort expended in drafting 
these model bills depends upon their 
enactment in the various states. 
This phase will require a continued 
subordination of self-interest by 
many powerful segments of the in- 
dustry. It will also demand an en- 
lightened grasp of the problem by 
other interests, including buyers of 
insurance and by the legislators 
themselves. 


Matter Not Concluded 


The successful completion of the 
second step will not conclude the 
matter. The Robinson-Patman, 
Clayton and Federal Trade Com- 
mission Acts also demand attention. 
The latter is probably the most im- 
portant and will be tackled first. 
In doing so, the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners 
will hope for a continuation of the 
able assistance of the All-Industry 
Committee, and invites the construc- 
tive aid of all who have an interest 
in preserving insurance as private 
enterprise under the supervision of 
the states. 


Reprinted by permission from the Savings 
Bank Journal. 
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Grain elevator operation, at bumper 
crop capacity, presents hazards that 
require not only expert underwriting 
but extensive’ facilities. A disaster | 
today is almost certain to involve a 
substantial loss. 
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Over $39,404,000.00 paid to dis- 
abled policyholders or their bene- 
ficiaries. 
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Women, these days, are taking a 
more active role than ever in the 
business world. Are you equipped 
to protect their liberal incomes? 
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North American leads the field in 
providing full coverage Accident 
and Sickness Insurance for working 
women. It is an especially salable 
plan that can be written in units 
costing as little as $3.00 a month. 
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If you are willing to work, the 
North American has a place for 
you in its sales organization. Ex- 
perience in Disability Insurance 
selling is not absolutely necessary. 
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Write us. Let us tell you about the 
“North American Way” of building 
a permanent business for yourself. 
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George Manselmann, President 
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It's Yours—Continued 


customers having cleaned up their 
outstanding monthly payments have 
come to you for their car insurance. 
You have a grand opportunity of 
offering these—your very own cus- 
tomers—the credit facilities of a 


local bank. DON’T miss _ this 
golden opportunity. 
An Example 


Here is a typical instance of how 
our Mount Vernon campaign to 
re-educate the car buyers is actually 
working. The other day Julio 
Charlton stopped in to see me say- 
ing that he wanted to know more 
about this new car buying scheme. 
He had read of it somewhere. Per- 
haps he had one of our mail stuffers. 

Julio is a chauffeur for one of our 
local firms. He has been our cus- 
tomer for some years and I know 
that he owns his own home . 
also that he is a responsible citizen. 
Without confusing him with de- 
tails, I merely told him that all that 
he had to do was to select his new 
car—tell his dealer that he was going 
to pay spot cash—and when he had 
some idea of how much he needed, 
to come to see me and I would get 
a loan for him in a few minutes. 
Well—Julio’s eyes just popped with 
surprise. 

Then I very casually asked him 
about how much he thought he 
would need. He told me about 
$600—to which I countered—“Why 
that’s easy—just go ahead get your 
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car picked out and I'll do the rest 
for you. By the way—Julio—which 
bank do you do business with?” 
He told me the Trust Company. 
Now I did not go out on a limb— 
for when I later spoke to Tom Tay- 
lor, the loan officer. over at the 
Trust Company, he too knew Julio 
and gladly O.K.’d my promise to 
him. 


A Check in a Few Minutes 


Since then we have taken a full 
application so that the bank’s files 
are all set and they’ll give him a 
check in a few moments when he 
wants it. Now this is not a far- 
fetched case—it is an every day run- 
of-the-mill transaction. Quite simple 
—you'll readily agree. 

I hope none of you are so short- 
sighted as the fellow who challenged 
me in Greenwich, Conn. Said he, 
“Schoen—why should I be a fool 
and work for a bank?”—Silly isn’t 
it. Was I foolish when I sold Julio 
a loan thru the Trust Company? 
Of course, not. 

In the first place I salvaged a 
premium for my office—a $50 pre- 
mium. I also made a better friend 
of Julio—and then I increased my 
‘drag’ with Tom Taylor of the 
Trust Company because I brought 
him a new loan customer—with the 
possibility of future repeat orders. 
You can also bet that Julio is brag- 
ging about this to his friends be- 
cause he feels pretty good—getting 
a $600 loan approved so easily. 

How much better all round this 
is than if Julio had made a car loan 
thru a dealer and both the discount 
and the insurance premium had left 








town—as heretofore. 
Make It Attractive 
Streamline your paper work. 


Get your banks to agree—as they 
did with us—that they will give out 
a check in 20 minutes instead of 24 
hours. It can be done. In fact, it 
is being done. The car dealer in 
the past has made his paper work 
painless in connection with finance 
company deals. You, too, must make 
your loans equally attractive if you 
are to change the buying habits of 
your customers—and if you expect 
them to come back to you with re- 
peat orders in the future. 
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Some bankers are not yet sure 
which way they are going in the 
field of car financing. The ma- 
jority of them will ultimately see 
the value of direct loans thru local 
insurance men. Some bankers will 
probably experiment—and try for 
both direct and indirect loans. The 
indirect loans, as you know, come 
thru car dealers and they generally 
call for a kick-back. 

To bring the car dealer into the 
picture you simply must load the 
discount rate and reduce the in- 
surance agents commission to an 
absurd minimum. This is an un- 
economic set-up—and car buyers 
have a growing realization that 
they, the car buyers, have been pay- 
ing the dealers a kick-back—out of 
their own pockets—and the car 
buyers don’t like this kind of a 
set-up. 


A Lower Interest Rate 


The more alert banker realizes 
the advantages of the direct method 
—under which he shares the dis- 
count with no one. He can there- 
fore offer a lower rate to a borrower 
.. . By extending credit facilities 
to a community under good stand- 
ards of practice the banker will 
merit the good will of his customers 
and pick up real estate loans, check- 
ing accounts, savings accounts— 
and what-have-you. You know how 
this works in the insurance business 
—you please a customer and he 
comes back with other business for 
your care. 

In talking with your banker, point 
out to him that a dealer hook-up will 
generally attract an adverse selection 
of loans. You cannot get away 
from the fact that a dealer is under 
the necessity of keeping the finance 
company happy. Ofttimes such a 
company can influence the shipment 
of new cars—no coercion, of course 
—but you know how anxious dealers 
are to get cars these days. They 
simply have to play ball with these 
folks and as a result the banker 
will get only what is left over in the 
way of indirect car loans. 

Many plans have followed in the 
wake of the Bank and Agent Auto 
Plan. Some thru a magical process 
change the insurance commission 
into a dealers kick-back. Perhaps 
someone can tell me how this trans- 
mutation is brought about—how 
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they legalize paying the dealer part 
of the insurance commission. 

The most “Realistic” approach— 
as I’ve heard it called—expects to 
find insurance agents willing to 
countersign open-policy certificates 
for one-half per cent commission. 
This is a bit too realistic for my 
taste. I feel that an agent fully 
earns his commission. A real agent 
not only writes his name on a piece 
of paper—an insurance policy—but 
he also stands ready and able at all 
times to give prompt and intelligent 
service to that policyholder. He 
can’t do this for one-half per cent 
commission. 

The Bank and Agent Auto Plan 
is comparatively new. Our job is to 
make it an old story. Not a new 
one. To make our customers say: 
“Oh, yes, I’ve heard of that.”” More 
than that we must also make our 
customers know what the plan 
means when they talk about it. 

You may recall the incident in 
the life of the great English archi- 
tect, Sir Christopher Wren—how a 
certain stone mason to whom he 
spoke felt that he was merely cut- 
ting a piece of stone. Another stone 
mason had the point of view that 
he was merely earning six shillings 
a day. However, the stone mason 
with vision could readily see that 
he was helping Sir Christopher 
Wren build a monumental cathe- 
dral. 

Keep in mind that in restoring 
the automobile premium volume to 
the local agents—where it rightfully 
belongs—that you too are building 
for the future—you are building a 
substantial structure in fact. This 
type of building will do much to 
guarantee the future stability of 
the American Agency System. 





From an address before the New York State 
Association of Local Agents. 
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Money to Burn—Continued 


free from accumulated grease and 
grime, offer little to burn in case of 
fuel line leakage, ignition or light- 
ing short, or overheated brakes. 

Careless handling of smokers’ 
articles may burn your furniture 
at home. It may destroy your ve- 
hicle on the road. 

Let’s talk about wheel fires. Ex- 
perience has proved they are tough 
customers. Often caused by a flat 
tire, they sometimes are not dis- 
covered until terrific heat has been 
generated, and they stubbornly re- 
sist fire control measures—bursting 
into flame after they have appar- 
ently been subdued. Their effects 
can be minimized by a shield over 
the wheel so designed that material 
protection is afforded to the body 
of the vehicle, preferably corru- 
gated, to allow air circulation for 
cooling. They are fought most ef- 
fectively by drenching with water 
till cool, or smothered with dirt to 
prevent flareup. ; 

Let’s talk about road failure. 
Safetywise—a stalled vehicle is a 
hazard, particularly a fire hazard. 
Unattended it becomes worse. 
Should it be upset or partially so, 
in many cases gasoline may seep 
from the fuel tanks, or broken fuel 
line, and accumulate in sufficient 
quantities to cause a serious fire 
should ignition occur from a short 
in service operations, or from a 
dropped cigar, cigarette or match. 

Carelessly placed flares may de- 
stroy your vehicle. Remember that 
gasoline floats on water, and leak- 
ing gasoline may reach your flares 
if it is raining. 

Never leave a stalled vehicle un- 
attended if gasoline is leaking, as 
an ignition or wiring short is pos- 


sible; or if you have had a wheel 
fire and the tires are still too hot to 
be touched by hand. 

Let’s talk about the “human ele- 
ment.” Fear of fire is inherent in 
man unless he is properly armed 
with knowledge and equipment to 
combat it. Like combat training 
for a soldier, training the human 
element in fire prevention pays div- 
idends in lives and property when 
the “enemy” is met. 


Management Know-How 


Management must furnish equip- 
ment properly designed and main- 
tained for fire prevention and con- 
trol. Drivers, terminal, and garage 
employees must be properly trained 
in the use of adequate fire control 
equipment, have knowledge of the 
potential fire hazards of their work, 
and be able to take the proper steps 
to minimize the effect of fire should 
it occur. Failure of the “human ele- 
ment” in fire prevention is generally 
chargeable to lack of “know-how” if 
it has the proper tools to fight with. 
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Let’s talk about fire control. It 
may be defined as the attempt to 
plug up the holes in fire prevention. 
Its importance must not be mini- 
mized. It is the “life saving” por- 
tion of our subject of fire. Spe- 
cifically, it is treated secondarily in 
our discussion since it should be 
weighed and recognized as secondary 
to fire prevention. 


Watchword "Be Prepared" 


The watchword of fire control is: 
Be prepared—be prepared mechani- 
cally with sufficient and adequate fire 
fighting equipment—be prepared 
personally, with trained men who 
can think in emergencies and act 
with dispatch. 

It follows that certain points un- 
der subject of fire control will over- 
lap, and repeat points already con- 
sidered under fire prevention. There 
are several good handbooks avail- 
able for the asking that deal with 
the use of fire extinguishing equip- 
ment—choice of proper kind, and 
their use for both fixed location 
and vehicle fires. Frankly, your best 
approach to ascertaining the type 
of equipment to be used, and the 
number required, is to again con- 
sult with your fire engineer through 
your insurance agent or broker. 
Specific treatment for each location 
should be made, and proper equip- 
ment acquired. 

All fire control is based on one 
concept, namely, eliminate oxygen 
by smothering at the point where 
fire exists. Without sufficient oxy- 
gen to support combustion fire dies. 
A fire can be blanketed by several 
means—the use of a fire extin- 
guisher; automatic sprinkler sys- 
tems in terminals; and the use of 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Money to Burn—Continued 


sand or dirt, if other means are not 
available. 

Supervised watchmen _ services 
may mean the difference between a 
small controlled fire, or a total loss. 
The time element in fire control ts 
of paramount importance. 

Various types of fires require 
various means of defense. An oil 
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or grease fire requires a different 
attack than an ordinary fire where 
wood, paper or the like is involved. 
Water will spread an oil fire. Elec- 
trical fires, for safety, require an 
attack without liquid, which is a 
conductor of electricity. Again let 
me stress the need for proper tech- 
nical advices in planning your fire 
control equipment. Consult with a 
qualified person and follow his ad- 
vice when given. Add a page on 
fire control to the page on fire pre- 
vention in your safety program. 
Remember, few large fires exist, ex- 
cept after a small beginning. 

Let’s look around the terminal, 
warehouse, office and garage. Re- 
member that a “fireproof” build- 
ing is only as incombustible as its 
contents. Plan accordingly. 

The services of a competent fire 
insurance engineer are invaluable 
in analyzing the potential fire haz- 
ards of your terminal, warehouse 
or garage location. Take advan- 
tage of the services of your insur- 
ance agent in this connection. You 
are paying premiums for this ad- 
vice. Most disastrous fires are the 
result of a chain of circumstances 
that beforehand knowledge and ac- 
tion might have eliminated. 


Hazardous Liquids 


As in the case of the vehicle it- 
self, gasoline in the vehicle presents 
our number one problem in termi- 
nal fire prevention. While the haz- 
ard of crash or upset is rarely 
present in vehicles stored in a termi- 
nal, the conflagration hazard be- 
comes of greater importance due to 
the number of vehicles involved— 
and this hazard is materially in- 
creased if the terminal is inclosed. 
Gasoline or other flammables at 
terminal locations, either as cargo 
or fuel supply, should be respected 
for their potential hazard, and be 
kept “bottled up” in containers or 
fuel supply tanks properly designed 
and constructed to minimize to the 
utmost their potential fire hazard. 

Fuel oils, cleaners, paints, thin- 
ners, etc., are usually harmless ex- 
cept in the presence of fire—but 
can easily result in loss of life and 
property when fire accidents occur. 
Too often news articles tell stories 
of fires beyond control, and firemen 
driven away from the premises by 





exploding gasoline tanks or com- 
bustible liquid containers. 


The “Unknown Origin" 


Fire thrives on poor housekeep- 
ing. Oil soaked floors, an accumu- 
lation of oily rags, and other com- 
bustible materials feed minor fires, 
and often are a source of spon- 
taneous combustion. A clean tooth 
rarely decays. Clean premises min- 
imize fires so often classified of ‘“‘un- 
known origin.” 

Be properly armed to fight fires. 
Your- insurance engineer is quali- 
fied to recommend sprinkler systems 
and fire extinguishers of the proper 
type and quantity to aid you in fire 
control. Terminal employees should 
be organized and instructed in fire 
prevention and fire control so that 
an emergency can be met should one 
arise. “Too little and too late” may 
be translated to lives and dollars lost 
through poor planning. Terminal 
fires are rarely minor ones. 


Actual Losses 


Let’s look at the fire record. The 
following examples include actual 
case histories from daily news and 
from the records kindly furnished 
by the National Fire Protection As- 
sociation of Boston. They illustrate 
ordinary operations gone wrong. 


“Jan. 6, 1940, Kansas City, Kans. 

Fire started near a point where a gas 
vent passed through the ceiling with de- 
ficient clearance and there were other 
heating units with unsafe flues. The 
weather was cold and it is reasonable to 
assume that some stoves and furnaces 
might have overheated. Forty-one trail- 
ers, 44 motor units and gasoline in seven 
trailers destroyed. Loss $176,000. 


“May 3, 1940, Cambridge, Mass. Freight 
terminal and truck storage. 

Fire occurred under a wooden loading 
platform, probably from spontaneous ig- 
nition in waste material, and extended to 
merchandise on the platform consisting 
of paints, alcohol, varnish, etc. Explosion 
occurred when fire reached flammable 
materials and swept across truck bodies. 
Explosion also broke two-inch gas main. 


Loss $100,000. 


“Jan. 31, 1941, Chicago, IIl. 

Fire started when the driver of one of 
the large transport trucks, which was 
parked inside the building, allowed the 
gasoline tank to overflow as he was filling 
it from a pump also located inside the 
building. His hobnailed shoes struck a 
spark which ignited gasoline vapors. The 
building was one large open area—31,000 
square feet—and contents were totally 
destroyed. Loss $250,000. (26 trucks 
loaded with merchandise destroyed.) 
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“March 17, 1941, Chicago, Ill. 

An oil heater ignited a small office of 
wooden construction located in the center 
of a l-story brick-cement garage (truck- 
ing depot). There was a heavy loss on 
the contents which included trailers and 
truck units, and to the building and load- 
ing platform. Loss $178,000.” 

Refueling operations conducted 
within a terminal or garage always 
present a fire hazard. Remember 
that gasoline as a liquid is far less 
dangerous than gasoline as a vapor. 
Remember, also, that in most cases 
gasoline becomes a vapor, highly 
combustible, at ordinary room tem- 
perature. Therefore, in filling op- 
erations conducted inside, we have 
a concentration of liquid gasoline 
and possible gasoline vapor that pre- 
sents a far greater hazard should 
something go wrong, than when fill- 
ing operations are conducted in the 
open air with the vehicle isolated. 
This potential hazard is recognized 
in fire insurance rates, and unless 
extraordinary precautions are taken 
a rate up follows. 

Bubbling out of gasoline due to 
temperature change in the ordinary 
fuel tank may be of minor conse- 
quence when the vehicle is in the 
open air, but in the closed confines 
of a garage or terminal, presents 
a serious hazard. The leaking gaso- 
line is rapidly changed to a vapor, 
which in a closed space may well 
become a highly combustible mix- 
ture within a short time if several 
vehicles are involved. Ignition can 
occur from many causes—an open 
flame heater in winter, an ignition 
or lighting short, a static spark, 
smokers’ equipment, or welding or 
cutting torch operations. 

By the nature of its functions a 
garage offers many sources of fire. 
The welding or brazing torch, the 
soldering iron, heating of metals, 
possible short of batteries in repair 
operations, static or frictional 
sparks, all are potential fire haz- 
ards. Let’s don’t add to these haz- 
ards by using combustible cleaning 
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fluids when fireproof compounds 
are available. 


Common Fire Causes 


No smoking please. The immedi- 
ate hazard from smoking may be 
negligible, except in places where 
combustible fumes may accumulate. 
Remember, that the fellow who 
drops a lighted match, cigarette, or 
cigar butt, or knocks out live pipe 
ashes walks away from a potential 
fire hazard. 

Electrical fires. Briefly, they are 
tough, and should be so recognized. 
They are tough because they occur 
at unexpected points, and the igni- 
tion source may continue to develop 
heat. High heat occurs, and may 
be sustaining in its ignition proper- 
ties. Your best defense lies in 
proper insulation and protection of 
wiring, proper installation of fuses 
and breaker circuits, and in constant 
inspection and guarding against 
spark, overloading and deterioration 
of the electric system of both ve- 
hicles and terminal equipment. 

Individual consultation with your 
insurance engineer, and the addition 
of a fire prevention and fire control 
page to your safety program, suited 
to the particular needs of your op- 
eration is recommended as the pre- 
ventive medicine and antidote for 
your particular fire hazard ills. 

The principle of insurance is the 
spreading of the losses of a few 
among the many. It follows, there- 
fore, that the less frequent and the 
less costly the losses of the few— 
the less cost to the many. 

Research and experience have 
provided material; education the 
know-how of fire prevention and 
control. Management must take the 
initiative in using what has been 
provided. The record shows most 
fires are preventable, therefore, the 
results justify the efforts made. 


Abstract of address to the Safety and Opera- 
tions Section, American Trucking Association, 
Inc., Cleveland, May 27, 1946. 


The mortar with its pestle, since the dawn of medicine, has been 
a symbol of the apothecary who faithfully compounds prescrip- 
tions. The Northern Assurance seal signifies adherence to the 
principles of SOUND INSURANCE PROTECTION. 
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Free Economy—Continued 


seems to me to lessen competition 
to a degree that violates the Clayton 
Act. Unless we conclude that the 
Clayton Act prohibits combinations 
of companies necessary for public 
welfare, there is no need for state 
legislation. Public interest would 
be served by leaving the Clayton 


Act fully applicable to insurance. 


The most of the provisions of the 
Robinson-Patman Act with which 
we are concerned were amendments 
to the Clayton Act and are now a 
part of it. For the most part these 
provisions and the other provisions 
of the Robinson-Patman Act make 
illegal only discriminatory practices 
that no fair-minded person believes 
should be tolerated in any business. 
To the extent that is true we need 
give ourselves no concern over it, 
and need no state regulation other 
than adequate antidiscriminatory 
statutes. There is one exception, 
the application of the act to com- 
missions, that conceivably could 
apply to producers’ commissions, 
that must be considered. I plan to 
discuss that matter fully in the near 
future. 

The Federal Trade Commission 
Act prohibits unfair practices. I 
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doubt seriously whether, because 
of the nature of the Federal Trade 
Commission and its powers, state 
regulatory laws could fully oust its 
application. Perhaps its applica- 
tion could be narrowed by state law 
making illegal all unfair practices. 
Would the public interest be better 
protected by leaving the federal act 
applicable or by attempting to oust 
its application by creating forty- 
nine state laws of a similar nature? 
If the insurance business does not 
seek to preserve unfair practices 
should it object to the application 
of the federal law? 

In the field of state regulation we 
have done many foolish things dur- 
ing the past seventy-five years. The 
only reason for regulation of insur- 
ance is to protect the public interest 
with which our courts have held 
insurance to be affected. No one 
will deny, I think, that we have per- 
mitted, and even sponsored, state 
regulatory provisions that go far 
beyond the necessities of public 





ACTUARY 


Five years training, 5!/2 years diversified 
experience. Desires to become associ- 
ated with small aggressive company or 
State Department. Box L-903, Best's 
Insurance News, 75 Fulton Street, New 
Yor 7, N. Y. 














protection. No doubt many of these 
provisions so strictly regulate the 
business as to militate against public 
interest and interfere with free, 
fair, and open competition in the 
business. ln our decisions with 
respect to required state legislation, 
to what extent should we revise 
state laws that interfere with the 
best service to the public? 

These matters I have mentioned 
are some of those about which we 
must think in the next few months, 
and think hard. We should think 
our own thoughts, not those that 
are passed out to us by others. We 
should, I believe, listen to all points 
of view with open minds, but ana- 
lyze those points of view before we 
accept them as our own, else we may 
find that we, as small businessmen, 
have been sold a bill of goods, even 
as small businessmen in _ other 
branches of business. 

I use the words “small business ’ 
advisedly. Every producer, no 
matter how large his business, is 
small business in the insurance field. 
If we are to have a free economy in 
insurance it is up to us to see that 
the free enterprise system, as it ap- 
plies to insurance, polices itself and 
curbs those tactics that threaten 

(Continued on page 84) 
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Free Economy—Continued 


small business and which, if not 
curbed, inevitably will lead to fur- 
ther statutory regulation. Let me 
again repeat that a free economy in 
the insurance business, as in every 
other business, is in as great danger 
from abuses within the system itself 
as from encroachments of govern- 
ment. 

Perhaps I can summarize briefly 
the thoughts I have expressed: In 
our zeal to abrogate the application 
of the federal antitrust laws to the 
insurance business we must exercise 
the greatest possible caution; else 
we shall find that in the enactment 
of state regulatory laws we have 
substituted for federal protection of 
free enterprise state straight jackets 
that could destroy it. Insurance in 
a free economy must be free, both 
from undue interference by govern- 
ment and from arbitrary power of 
groups within the business. 

There is one further thought I 
would like to leave with you. What 
we do in 1947 may well determine 
the destiny of the insurance busi- 


ness and the place of private enter- 
prise in it. We cannot be too careful. 
If, as we think our way through the 
problems confronting us, we reach 
conclusions at variance with views 
we have previously held, we must 
be big enough to admit that we 
have been wrong. One of the great- 
est obstacles to clear thinking is 
the propensity of man to be con- 
sistent. We can do no better than 
to keep ever in our minds Emerson’s 
classic advice: 

“A foolish consistency is the hob- 
goblin of little minds, adored by 
little statesmen and _ philosophers 
and divines. With consistency a 
great soul has simply nothing to do. 
He may as well concern himself with 
his shadow on the wall. Out upon 
your guarded lips! Sew them up 
with packthread, do. Else if you 
would be a man speak what you 
think to-day in words as hard as 
cannon-balls, and to-morrow speak 
what to-morrow thinks in hard 
words again, though it contradict 
everything you said to-day.” 





From an address before the Ohio Association 
of Insurance Agents. 


NEW OKLAHOMA 
COMMISSIONER 


OVERNOR Robert S. Kerr 

of Oklahoma has appointed 
Donald Dickey to complete the term 
of the late Jess G. Read which ex- 
pires . January 13, 1947. In the 
November elections, Commissioner 
Dickey will be the democratic nomi- 
nee for the position. He is twenty- 
five, a graduate of the Oklahoma A, 
& M. College and prior to his ap- 
pointment was in the insurance 
agency business with his father. In 
1942 he joined the Marine Corps 
and served in the Pacific where he 
suffered the loss of an arm in the 
invasion of Iwo Jima. 


Fifteenth Term 


The late Commissioner Reed was 
first appointed to fill a vacancy in 
1924 and subsequently served five 
consecutive terms. At the time of 
his death, he was serving his 15th 
term as secretary of the National 
Association of Insurance Commis- 
sioners. 
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Swim With the Tide—Continued 


to. At first it took a couple of thous- 
and dollars premium to qualify for 
this protection. Naturally, it could 
be written for only the larger risks. 
Many producers still think of it in 
that light and invite competition by 
selling standard coverage to the 
small and medium size risks. Why 
shouldn’t that corner grocer have 
a comprehensive policy? He’s carry- 
ing O L & T and insurance on his 
truck. With the non-ownership min- 
imum so low and the exposure over 
which he has no control so great, he 
likely has non-ownership insurance. 
His lease will convince him he needs 
contractual insurance. The Uni- 
form Sales Act properly explained 
will convince him he needs products 
liability protection. There you have 
a nice comprehensive policy on a 





small risk. It’s true that the bigger 
the risk, the quicker they’ll buy this 
protection, but don’t overlook the 
responsible small and medium sized 
ones. 

Here are some specific reasons 
why your prospects and insureds 
will prefer the comprehensive in- 
stead of the standard forms. 

They will have only one policy 
instead of many to bother with. The 
bigger the risk the more this means. 
Whenever your prospect or your 
insured has a basketful of policies, 
you know someone is going to sell 
him a comprehensive policy. It 
means one expiration date instead of 
many, one premium payment, one 
accounting record, one handling, one 
insurance interview, one agent, one 
set of liability limits. It means that 
one of his employees can devote his 
time to business instead of insur- 








Start “PR” today —continue tomorrow! 


The best time to start a program of public relations— 
for your agency or for your association—is today! 
Then continue tomorrow! A week of fire prevention 
activity is good public relations but there are 51 
weeks when the public may forget us. Public rela- 
tions means “rendering a service in EXCESS of our 
paid responsibility” and the easiest and most logical 
way is through a program of fire and accident edu- 
cation and prevention. It's a “natural” for the insur- 
ance man. Why not start your public relations today 


—then continue tomorrow! 








When somebody asks you 
“why is the agent a good 
man to know?”, the an- 
swer is “he makes people 
safer and happier!” 











Ohio Farmers 
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ance. It means better service be. 
cause one agent will have full re. 
sponsibility, instead of several 
agents with no responsibility except 
on their own insured exposure. It 
means that overlapping or gaps in 
coverage’ between policies is a thing 
of the past. It means, for example, 
no more worry as to where loading 
and unloading start and stop. 


Only Three Exclusions 


The comprehensive policy will 
appeal because it has only three 
bodily injury exclusions, aircraft, 
watercraft and workmen’s compen- 
sation. Each of the individual pol- 
icies it replaces contains from 6 to 
15 exclusions. All that need be said 
on this is to suggest that you total 
and appraise the exclusions in each 
ot the standard coverages replaced 
by the comprehensive and compare 
them to the exclusion of watercraft, 
aircraft and workmen’s compensa- 
tion. Remember that every ex- 
clusion means that much more pos- 
sibility of your insured being told 
“You didn’t buy the right kind of 
insurance,” when that unusual loss 
comes along. 

Automatic coverage is another 
reason why your prospects and in- 
sured will prefer comprehensive. 
Whether it involves a new automo- 
bile, an additional location or a busi- 
ness extension, protection applies 
automatically and there is no re- 
quirement for notice. Do you re- 
member the automatic insurance 
agreement in the comprehensive pol- 
icy? There isn’t one. Then where 
does this automatic insurance come 
from? Remember the key—no defi- 
nition of the peril in the insuring 
agreement, and you remember the 
bodily injury exclusions—aircraft, 
watercraft and workmen’s compen- 
sation. The insuring agreement 
provides the coverage and the ex- 
clusions do not take it away, so there 
is automatic insurance not only on 
the few points I mentioned, but on 
others that tomorrow may bring— 
loss possibilities that none of us 
visualize today. Business, as a 
whole, is facing a lengthy period in 
which there will be much experi- 
menting with new products, new 
methods of manufacture and new 
methods of merchandising—un- 
known quantities in every phase of 
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industry. Business needs a policy 
that will cover its loss possibilities 
today and will also provide it to- 
day with the protection it may need 
tomorrow. That means a compre- 
hensive policy. 

I said in the beginning that you 
would profit more if you sold com- 
prehensive instead of standard form 
insurance. Every reason why the 
purchaser will be satisfied is a rea- 
son why you should sell it and there 
are many more. 


Less Sales Resistance 


Think for a moment about sales 
resistance. Human nature is such 
that we desire to buy something in- 
stead of being sold something. Your 
prospect will buy two or three speci- 
fied peril policies at one sitting and 
then he’ll begin to think that he’s 
not buying—he’s being sold. His 
sales resistance increases with each 
policy he buys and the result, too 
often, is that the average agent stops 
short of a complete sale in order to 
safeguard those policies already 
committed. With the comprehen- 
sive, you have only a fraction of the 
sales resistance because you sell only 
one policy and it is sold on the basis 
of professional service, not just a 
policy. 

You will prefer the comprehensive 
policy because it will reduce your 
cost of doing business and increase 
your time available for the solicita- 
tion of new accounts. Service must 
accompany each policy you sell so 
count the number of policies re- 
placed by the CL and think of the 
service and office detail involved on 
each of them, 

Owned Automobile 

Hired Automobile 

Non-Owned Automobile 

Independent Hauling Contractor 

Premises Liability 

General Liability 

Products Liability 

Contractual Liability 

Elevator Liability 

Protective Liability 

Miscellaneous Endorsed Cover- 

ages, such as Bicycle, Teams, 
Dogs and so on 

Every one of these coverages is 
replaced by the comprehensive. 
Naturally it follows that you will 
have less office expense with one 
policy on a risk instead of several 
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Crime is increasing . Poiice ana ¥.B.1. 
Your clients and prospects need the 
protection of a Residence & Outside Theft Policy as issued by 
Standard of Detroit Group. Broad in coverage—surprisingly 
low in cost—this policy protects (at home and away from home) 
from losses due to burglary, robbery and theft. 
effective advertising helps you get your message before your 
Ask a Standard field man for complete details or 
write the home office at Detroit 32, Michigan. 


STANDARD OF DETROIT GROUP 
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Planet Insurance Company « Detroit 
Pilot Insurance Company * Toronto 
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and when you add the time you take 
to sell and service each one of those 
policies and compare it to the time 
needed for one CL, you can see 
what I mean when I say your use 
of the comprehensive will give you 
more time to solicit new business. 
What do you use to combat your 
prospect’s desire to distribute his 
business on a_ reciprocity basis? 
There never will be a complete 
answer to that old problem of reci- 
procity or relatives in the business, 


but you are closer to an answer 
with the CL than you’ve ever been. 
Your insured can’t split up oné pol- 
icy between several agents. 


About the Premium 


Some agents have avoided the 
comprehensive because they said it 
built up too much premium—their 
prospects wouldn’t pay it. Give your 
prospect a chance to make that de- 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Swim With the Tide—Continued 


cision, but first be sure that he un- 
derstands that legal liability isn’t 
determined by what he thinks—it 
isn't determined by what you think 
—it’s determined by what the court 
says. No one knows what the court 
is going to come up with until after 
the decision is reached, and it costs 
just as much in court to prove you’re 
innocent as it does to defend if 
you're guilty. Be sure that prospect 
realizes that he may be called upon 
to justify his decision to save a 
few dollars insurance premiums 
after his business has been called 


upon to pay a few thousand dollars 
in a liability claim. 

Here’s another reason why the 
comprehensive will appeal to you. 
Regardless of the number of stand- 
ard forms in force on a risk, it can 
be made effective immediately with- 
out premium penalty. Simply charge 
pro rata from the expiration of that 
existing insurance to the expiration 
of your comprehensive. The sales 
clincher to use here is the fact that 
even though no premium is received 
for the time that individual expos- 
ure is covered under the other pol- 
icy, your insured has comprehensive 
protection right from the inception 
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gage eget in many fields 
is the spirit of a nation 
creating new and better to- 
morrows—the alert, aggres- 
sive Spirit of ’46. 

It is expressed in the busi- 
ness world’s virile approach 
to new problems arising 
from years of wartime dislo- 
cation. In anticipation of 
industry’s return to full pro- 
ductive capacity, big business 
and little business prepare for 
an era of streamlined service, 
advanced marketing meth- 
ods, improved equipment for 
customer convenience. 


This trend to new effi- 
ciency and utility is apparent 
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throughout the business 
world—and nowhere more 
strongly than in the modern 
outlook of Millers National 
and Illinois Fire, two of the 
nation’s oldest and largest 
fire insurance companies. 
The enlightened operational 
policies of these institutions 
emphasize virile modern de- 
sign in insurance procedure. 


Agents alert to the possi- 
bilities in improved insur- 
ance protection—attuned to 
the Spirit of ’46—will bene- 
fit from the forward-looking 
helpfulness of these two 
modern fire insurance com- 
panies. 








of the comprehensive policy. For 
example, the risk carries O L & T 
which has six months to go until ex. 
piration, your CL effective today 
will carry only a six-month O L & T 
premium but your insured will have 
full protection for twelve months, 
the first six months being partially 
under the O L & T, and the “loop- 
hole” coverage under the compre- 
hensive; the last six months is all 
under the comprehensive. 


Back Statements with Proof 


We all know that in effective 
selling we need proof to back up 
some of our statements. You have 
all the proof you need by simply 
pointing out the specific limitations 
of coverage in the standard form and 
the absence of those limitations in 
the comprehensive. 

The more insurance any risk 
already carries, the less “‘salesman- 
ship” is needed to replace those in- 
dividual policies with a comprehen- 
sive. Your sales will result from a 
logical, honest comparison between 
the two methods of coverings. For 
example, let’s go into the general 
liability policy and look first at the 
insuring agreement. We find that 
the insurance is predicated on there 
being an accident. Some compre- 
hensive policies are based on “oc- 
currence” and others “accident.” 
My recommendation is to pay that 
additional premium and have an 
“occurrence” bodily injury insuring 
agreement. Here’s proof. 


Some Examples 


The heating plant in an apartment 
house was turned off for the cus- 
tomary boiler inspection. Instead of 
the two-hour job expected, it de- 
veloped into a two-day job because 
the tubes had to be replaced. This 
was in December and the weather 
suddenly turned very cold. An eld- 
erly tenant died of pneumonia and 
his dependent daughter sued, alleg- 
ing that his death was due to that 
lack of heat during those two days. 

A furniture store completely out- 
fitted a three-room apartment for a 
couple of newlyweds. They failed to 
pay the installments and after re- 
peated threats the store sent their 
men out to re-possess. The owners 
weren’t home but the apartment 
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manager opened the door for the 
truck driver and his helper. When 
the husband and wife got home that 
night, their apartment was bare. 
They had no money and no relatives 
close by, so they slept on the floor. 
The wife had been released from a 
TB sanitarium a few months pre- 
viously. She claimed $75,000 from 
the furniture store, alleging that due 
to their unlawful re-possession and 
her resultant exposure and discom- 
fiture, she suffered a recurrence of 
tuberculosis. 

A truck and bus body manufac- 
turer located in an area which had 
been re-zoned for residential oc- 
cupancy was sued by the adjacent 
residents who alleged that their 
health and welfare were seriously 
impaired by the sound of a riveting 
gun 24 hours a day. 

It may be that these cases would 
have been taken care of under a 
policy based on accident. I doubt it. 
These, and many more, are taken 
care of under the comprehensive lia- 
bility based on occurrence, so elim- 
inate any uncertainty by endorsing 
accident out of and occurrence into 
the bodily injury agreement. 


Definition of Hazards 


The next obstacle you find in the 
general liability insuring agreement 
is the statement “arising out of the 
hazards defined herein.”” Don’t think 
for one minute that the coverage 
provided under the general liability 
is intended to go beyond those very 
strict definitions of hazards. Under 
the comprehensive you don’t have 
to worry about the application of 
the law of negligence to some new 
set of circumstances because cir- 
cumstances or hazards are used to 
determine premium and not cover- 
age. Your ingenuity and knowledge 
of the risk you're soliciting will give 
you all the examples of this you 
need. If you get stuck, you can al- 
ways talk about the judgment that 
brought “grantor’s liability insur- 
ance” into existence. That was the 
case where the ceiling fell and in- 
jured the new owner several days 
after he had purchased the house 
from a bank. He sued and recov- 
ered from that bank even though 
the deal was complete. A loss pos- 
sibility not previously visualized was 
brought to light by an insured pay- 
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2 months ago Now 





Those a 
attle Tale 
TABS! 


“About two months ago. these 
tabs showed that only about 
ten per cent of my Central 
Surety Automobile Liability 
policyholders had 


MEDICAL PAYMENTS 
Coverage 


“I made a drive to change that. 
The results surprised me. Now, 
about fifty per cent of my file 
cards have the tabs on them. 
And I've built more good will 
than I thought such a simple 
activity could produce. 


“My policyholders are gen- 
uinely grateful for getting so 
much protection at so little 
cost. And calls about other 
policies have multiplied 
through this Medical Payments 
work. I'm working now to 
make the tabs one hundred 
per cent,” 


Selling Central Surety Automobile 
Medical Payments coverage is a 
service to policyholders that brings 
far-reaching advantages to agents. 


CENTRAL SURETY AND INSURANCE (ORPORATION. 





HOME OFFICE KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
R. E. McGINNIS, President 





SAN FRANCISCO ° 


ing his own loss. How many more 


such cases does the future offer? 


Under the comprehensive it would 
simply be another example of su- 
perior protection. 

Everything in the definitions of 
hazards points up the superiority 
of comprehensive over the general 
liability. Is a sign located away 
from the premises an “operation” ? 
Not according to the manual; that 
sign has to be declared and a pre- 
mium charged if coverage is to ap- 
ply under the general liability. Un- 
der the comprehensive, what if the 
insured forgot about that road sign 
and the exposure was never included 
in the premium computation? He 
would still be covered provided 


CHICAGO ° 





there was no attempt at fraud. The 
company would, of course, collect a 
premium back to the inception of the 
CL; the main point is that coverage 
is not voided in event of an honest 
error. 


With the Comprehensive, You Know 


If you have been following some 
of the recent court cases involving 
independent contractors, you're 
likely wondering whether you 
should also write a manufacturers’ 
and contractors’ policy in addition 
to the O L & T and protective, to 
be certain your insured is fully pro- 
tected. I can’t tell you whether the 
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Swim With the Tide—Continuved 


court would say an “employee” or 
“independent 
that injury to some member of the 
public, but I can tell you how to 
quit worrying or wondering. Write 
a comprehensive liability. 

Did you ever notice that the prod- 
ucts coverage in the general lia- 
bility referred only to “goods or 
products manufactured, sold, han- 
dled or delivered.” 
you say to one of your insureds if 
he asked about that recent $12,000 
judgment that arose out of a de- 
fective container—not the goods or 





contractor” caused ered under the comprehensive. 


Additional Exposures 


What would 







































































































































































products in that container? You 
think it would be covered under the 
GL, but you know it would be cov- 


The general liability policy has an 
automatic insurance clause for addi- 
tional exposures, but don’t depend 
on it too heavily. That requirement 
for notice within 15 days means 
that if no notice is given until the 
loss occurs, which is beyond those 
15 days, there is no insurance. And 
don’t look upon this agreement as 
being complete, for all exposures. 
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If your insured leases another build. 
ing, he has 15 days automatic insur. 
ance on the O L & T and elevators, 
but he has no protection for the 
hold harmless clause in the lease and 
no protection for such structural al- 
terations as may be necessary be- 
fore he can occupy those premises, 

I mentioned that everything in the 

general liability definition of haz- 
ards points up the superiority of the 
CL. The same thing is true of the 
exclusions. There are too many of 
them for us to discuss now, but it 
would be worth your while to an- 
alyze those exclusions before you 
have to justify your sale of the GL 
to an insured who has heard about 
the comprehensive from’ someone 
else. 

Some agents have been placed in 
just that position, and I understand 
that it was a little embarrassing. It’s 
a lot worse though, when one of 
your insureds has a not covered 
loss under a specified peril policy, 
and then finds out that the same loss 
would have been covered under the 
comprehensive. You’ve lost an ac- 
count, but it doesn’t stop there. He 
tells his friends and they tell their 
friends. Think of that chain of 
events as you think about your repu- 
tation as a competent insurance ad- 
viser, that good will that you've 
been building for your agency. My 
wholehearted recommendation is, 
don’t let it happen to you. 


“It's in the Policy 


One of the real advantages of 
comprehensive is the fact that it 
doesn’t require that you tell your 
prospect or insuted “well it doesn’t 
exactly say so, but this is the way 
that clause operates.” Even though 
you know your company has been 
willing to stretch a policy to make 
it cover a borderline case, and some- 
times losses that are beyond the 
borderline, when some competitor 
is soliciting one of your risks he’ll 
work on what the policy says, not 
the stretch that might be applied. 
For example, you have a non-own- 
ership policy on a concern whose 
business is described as “steel man- 
ufacturing.” What if that concern 
decides to head up a drive for some 
civic improvement, something en- 
tirely apart from their business, and 
has its salesmen use their cars in 
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calling on other business houses for 
support. One of these salesmen has 
an accident and claim is made against 
your insured. Yes, your company 
would likely take care of such a 
claim, but what would a layman 
think when someone pointed out the 
insuring agreement in the non-own- 
ership policy and underlined “in the 
business of the named insured as 
stated in the declarations,” empha- 
sizing at the same time that fact that 
the insurance company was only 
obliged to live up to the agreement 
set forth. Of course the compre- 
hensive policy ypur competitor of- 
fers your insured contains no such 
limitation, even though the cost of 
the two coverages is identical. 

Some producers have objected to 
the 1% comprehensive charge, say- 
ing that there is no coverage af- 
forded in the automobile portion that 
is not obtainable by issuing regular 
auto policies plus endorsements. 
The only way a standard coverage 
can equal comprehensive is by hav- 
ing the comprehensive endorsed into 
it, but your net result is a messy 
contract no one would want to de- 
liver, and I doubt if anyone other 
than the maker could understand it. 
Those producers who object to the 
1% comprehensive charge should sit 
for a few days in the home office 
clams department of a company 
writing a large volume of compre- 
hensive liability and analyze that 
steady stream of claims where ques- 
tion could, or should, be raised if 
standard coverage was involved and 
where those claims are handled im- 
mediately without question under 
the comprehensive. 


Property Damage 


We haven’t touched on the prop- 
erty damage. By all means recom- 
mend PD on every risk you write. 
The present unfavorable loss ratio 
of the fire companies, plus the sub- 
rogation privilege in every fire policy, 
should give you all the sales material 
you need. Have you kept posted 
on court cases involving legal lia- 
bility for damage to adjacent prop- 
erty by fire? Here are a few points 
on this that will help you sell PD 
along with the bodily injury. There 
has been a nationwide increase in 
the number of cases going into the 
courts and those out of court settle- 
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ments involving fire damage to prop- 
erty of others. Typical examples in- 
volve ‘ 

1. Negligence in causing the fire; 
the court said that the defendant 
should have removed nearby inflam- 
mable material when he started a 
fire in a heater. 

2. Negligence in preventing the 
spread to adjacent property; the 
court said it was all right for the 
defendant to burn weeds but it 
wasn’t all right to let that fire get 
away. 


3. Negligence as to the condition 
of the property in allowing or per- 
mitting a condition from which it is 
easy for a fire to start, the court 
couldn’t determine how the fire 
started but the condition of the 
premises was such that they found 
for the plaintiff on the doctrine of 
“Res Ipsa Loquitur”’—“the thing 
speaks for itself.” 

4. Negligence in permitting em- 
ployees to smoke on the premises ; 
the court found for the plaintiff 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Swim With the Tide—Continued 


when it was established that an em- 
ployee had been known to disobey 
“no smoking”’ instructions. 

5. Negligent storing of inflam- 
mable materials; the successful 
plaintiff simply established that the 
defendant had stored material of a 
dangerous character in violation of 
a valid ordinance. 

6. Negligent failure to supply 
safeguards against sparks; the 
plaintiff established the defendant’s 
negligent operation of a smoke stack 
which caused sparks to fall on and 
destroy adjacent property. 


7. Negligent failure to supply fire 
fighting apparatus. 

There have been many cases veri- 
fying these and other points used to 
collect heavy damages because of 
fires. Your local newspapers and 
insurance magazines will give you 
all the proof you need, but here’s 
one in the meantime ; the subrogation 
was for $652,572; the settlement 
was for $275,000; it was alleged 
that the defendant permitted: 

1. Improper and _ non-standard 
electrical wiring. 

2. Improper fire extinguishers. 

3. Inadequate hose line connec- 
tions and insufficient hose. 








SCHOOLS 
IN YOUR 
COMMUNITY 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENT and UNIFORMS FLOATER 
INSURANCE TO PROTECT THEIR VALUABLE BAND 


EQUIPMENT 


N OW that schools are reopening, bands and orchestras will soon 
be organized. This is your opportunity to remind schools and col- 
leges in your community of the importance of adequate insurance 
protection for band and orchestra equipment. 

The “Kansas City’s” Musical Instrument and Uniforms Floater 
can be written to protect against loss by fire, theft and other 
hazards. Instruments owned by students may be included in the 
Musical Instrument Floater written for the school or college. 

Lodges and other organizations owning uniforms and musical 
instruments also need these floater policies, 

Ask your “Kansas City” field man for any 
assistance you may desire in selling Musical In- = O- 


strument and Uniforms Floater Insurance. 





KANSAS CITY Pere and Marine 





INSURANCE 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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COMPANY 


4. Accumulation of 
terial strewn about. 

5. Inadequate watchman service 

Don t be misled by the $1,000 PD 
limit in the manual. There are 
plenty of reasons to sell high limit 
property damage protection. Re. 
member that the PD is on an “ae. 
cident” basis. 


waste ma- 


There Are Three Comprehensives 


We've talked about the compre- 
hensive policy as if there is only 
one. There are actually three—the 
comprehensive liability which in- 
cludes both automobile and general 
liability coverages, the comprehen- 
sive general liability which does not 
include automobile, and the compre- 
hensive automobile which does not 
include the general liability. The 
combination of the CGL and the 
CAL give the same total coverage 
as the CL, providing they are both 
in the same company. Don’t invite 
trouble by placing the automobile in 
one company and the general lia- 
bility in another. If you don’t be- 
lieve me, check the court cases in- 
volving loading and unloading in a 
half a dozen states. Yes, there are 
three different comprehensive pol- 
icies, but from a sales standpoint, 
work on the basis that there is only 
one; sell it on the basis it should 
be sold on—all your legal liability 
for bodily injury or death in one 
policy, premises, products, elevators, 
automobiles, everything. If you 
find you can’t get the automobile, 
then shoot for a comprehensive gen- 
eral liability, but always start for all 
the exposures. 


Possible Exclusions 


Same thing is true on the exclu- 
sion of certain coverages. It is pos- 
sible to exclude products liability 
or property damage or contractual 
but it isn’t good business for either 
you or your insured. Your sales 
appeal is complete protection and 
any limitations you permit decrease 
your chance of handling that risk as 
it should be handled. The reason 
that a certain coverage is endorsed 
out of a comprehensive policy is 
usually that the insured is convinced 
that the premium you quote is not in 
line with the exposure; if you can’t 
prove to him that it is, then I would 
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think that your next move is to 
submit that exposure for individual 
rating. Permit the exclusion of cov- 
erage only as a last resort. 

When you hear another producer 
say that there is too much coverage 
in the CL for the small risks, that 
you have to endorse coverage out of 
the policy, don’t charge that against 
the contract; charge it against lack 
of knowledge or lack of salesman- 


ship. 
Get the Proper Deposit Premium 


When you hear someone say that 
they don’t sell the CL because they 
are afraid that when the auditor 
comes around at the end of the year 
he’s going to build up a lot of ad- 
ditional premium, don’t charge that 
against the contract either ; charge it 
against that producer’s inability to 
properly analyze the liability ex- 
posures a risk is subject to, his ad- 
mission that he isn’t qualified to 
handle liability insurance, let alone 
a comprehensive policy. And on this 
subject of audits, unless you intend 
to write the business for only one 
year, get the proper deposit pre- 
mium. Don’t walk into that lost re- 
newal trap by cutting your payrolls 
or reducing your gross sales. 

When you hear someone say that 
they don’t use the CL because the 
risk analysis is too long or too com- 
plicated, suggest that he measure 
and analyze the applications neces- 
sary for each line of insurance re- 
placed by the comprehensive. The 
survey isn’t complicated and neither 
is the policy. You'll be surprised 
how much you know about the CL 
if you check the terms and condi- 
tions in the standard automobile pol- 
icy against those same terms and 
conditions in the comprehensive. 


Sell It Yourself 


When you think about selling this 
comprehensive policy, don’t think 
about help from your special agent. 
All you need is some knowledge, 
some confidence and a lot of en- 
thusiasm. Perhaps you got some 
new ideas from this article; ideas 
alone aren’t worth anything—it’s 
the action you put behind them and 
self preservation demands that you 
put them into action; picture your- 
self and your agency 5 or 10 years 
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Your Customer Remains 


YOUR BEST PROSPECT... 


YOU KNOW how it is: sell a man once and 
you establish a basis of confidence and re- 
gard. He is far more likely to favor you again 
than to turn to a newcomer. Sell a man once 
and the way is open to more sales . . . if 
you have “merchandise” in sufficient variety 
to take care of his needs. 


Continental offers you that “merchandise.” 
Continental’s “department store” facilities 
include all forms of general casualty and 
surety; both par and non-par life insurance; 
the most complete line of A&H written in 
America; inland marine. . . plus many forms 


tal. 


of coverage which are exclusively Continen- 


Hf you would like to know how we can help 
you do an immediate and permanent job of 
building, drop a line to the Agency Depart- 
ment today, 910 South Michigan Avenue, 


Chicago 5, Illinois. 


CONTINENTAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


Chicago 5, Illinois 
Affiliated with 


CONTINENTAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 
TRANSPORTATION INSURANCE COMPANY 





from now if you’re going to buck 
that comprehensive tide. You can’t 
stay stuck in the mire of tradition 
and stay in the insurance business. 
When you bring your comprehen- 
sive supplies from that back shelf 
out to the front counter, dust them 
off and let the world know you’re 
a master craftsmen with the best 
of tools. Remember that you are 
offering a policy that came into be- 
ing because the purchasers de- 
manded it, that they wanted one 
policy instead of many, and that one 
policy to automatically cover their 


legal liability needs today, tomor- 
row and a year from tomorrow. Re- 
member that the comprehensive will 
reduce your office expense and in- 
crease your business and your repu- 
tation as a competent insurance ad- 
viser. 

A chronic disease needs a drastic 
remedy and you're the only one that 
can administer it. The prescription 
is—whenever you think, talk or sell 
liability insurance, think, talk and 
sell comprehensive insurance. 


From an address before the Kansas City 
Casualty and Surety Underwriters Association. 
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AMERICA FORE Companies 
New York, New York 


Capital Increases 


Further revisions have been made in the capital 
accounts of two America Fore Group members, Amer- 
can Eagle Fire Insurance Company and Niagara Fire 
Insurance Company. The American Eagle’s capital, 
which had been raised from $1,000,000 to $2,000,000 
upon absorption of First American Fire Insurance 
Company on April 1, now has been advanced to $5,- 
000,000 by the payment of a $3,000,000 stock dividend. 
The Niagara’s capital likewise was raised from $2,000,- 
000 to $5,000,000 by the transfer of $3,000,000 from 
surplus funds, the par value of the shares being in- 
creased from $10 to $25 each. 


Mid-Year Returns 


The Continental and Fidelity-Phenix Fire Insurance 
Companies, co-owners of the America Fore Group, 
reported net premium volumes for the first half of this 
year of $16,659,554 and $13,409,456, respectively, com- 
pared with $16,528,523 and $13,243,531, for the same 
period of 1945. The small rise in volume is attributable 
to retrocessions resulting from revisions in quota share 
arrangements with affiliates. 

Underwriting earnings of Continental were lower, 
while those of Fidelity-Phenix remained on a par with 
1945 first half results. Continental showed a statutory 
underwriting profit of $278,447 with unearned pre- 
miums enlarged by about $1,500,000 and Fidelity- 
Phenix had a statutory profit of $678,518 after adding 
nearly $1,000,000 to unearned premiums. Investment 
income was higher, Continental’s being $2,439,740 and 
Fidelity-Phenix $2,029,548. 

Net adjusted earnings for the half year were equal 
to $1.39 per share for Continental after federal tax of 
$.27 per share and to $1.76 per share for Fidelity- 
Phenix after federal tax of $.30 per share. 

Assets of Continental at market on June 30, 1946 
were $169,951,479 and policyholders’ surplus was 
$124,076,547. Fidelity-Phenix reported assets of $141,- 
602,847 and policyholders’ surplus of $104,786,814, 
marking the first time in its history that the latter 
figure exceeded the $100,000,000 level. Per share liqui- 
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dating values at the mid-year date, excluding equities 
in affiliates, were: Continental, $67.98 ; Fidelity-Phenix, 
$75.87. 


AMERICAN Employers’ Insurance Company 
EMPLOYERS' Fire Insurance Company 


Boston, Massachusetts 
Recent Advancements 


The American Employers’ Insurance Company and 
The Employers’ Fire Insurance Company, both of Bos- 
ton, have announced the recent election of Harold H. 
Mitchell as vice president and of Frank J. Carey as 
assistant treasurer. James H. Fay was also elected 
assistant secretary of The Employers’ Fire Insyrance 
Company. All three executives have been with The 
Employers’ Group for many years. Mr. Mitchell joined 
The Employers’ Group more than thirty years ago in 
the accounting department as a mail boy. He rose 
rapidly to become assistant superintendent of the same 
department in 1926 and superintendent in 1942. Prior 
to this latter advancement, Mr. Mitchell was elected 
assistant treasurer of the American Employers’ and 
Employers’ Fire in 1934. Mr. Carey was graduated 
from Boston University in 1928 and entered the em- 
ploy of The Employers’ Group as clerk shortly there- 
after. Mr. Fay has been with The Employers’ Group 
thirty-four years and prior to being elected to his new 
post was assistant to the managers for the corporation. 


AMERICAN Fidelity & Casualty Company 
Richmond, Virginia 


Charter Revised 


Permission to write fire, theft and collision on auto- 
mobiles was granted the American Fidelity & Casualty 
Company under a recent charter amendment. Although 
provisions were made to permit underwriting of air- 
craft coverages, such action at this time is not con- 
templated. 
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and all Allied Lines 


A STOCK COMPANY 


All forms Casualty Insurance 
Fidelity and Surety Bonds 


° AMERICAN - 
FIRE AND CASUALTY COMPANY 


Nation-wide Claim Service 


Home Office — Orlando, Florida 
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Established 1915 


Specializing in 
Service to 


Agent and Insured 


EUREKA 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA. 





ATLANTIC CITY Fire Insurance Company 
Atlantic City, New Jersey 


Dissolved 


The dissolution of the Atlantic City Fire & Marine 
Insurance Company was completed on July 12. The 
company’s entire insurance liability was reinsured on 
December 31, 1945 with the Royal Insurance Company, 
Limited. On that date, also, insurance operations were 
discontinued. 

The decision to withdraw from the insurance busi- 
ness was dictated by loss exposure. Underwriting had 
been confined largely to Atlantic City, Ventnor and 
Margate and lacking spread of liability the company’s 
loss frequency was subject to wide variations. The 
board of directors concluded the available profit margin 
was inadequate to risk further exposure of assets to 
catastrophic losses. The September 14, 1944 hurricane, 
which hit the Atlantic sea coast, cost the company many 
thousands of dollars and was responsible for an over- 
all loss ratio in 1944 equal to 200.3% of its earned pre- 
miums. 


AUTOMOBILE DEALERS Mutual Insurance 
Company, Kansas City, Missouri 


New Company 


The Automobile Dealers Mutual Insurance Company 
was licensed on July 15, 1946 to transact miscellaneous 
casualty lines. Additional details will be published when 
received. 


BANKERS INDEMNITY Insurance Company 


Newark, New Jersey 
Multiple Lines Included in Charter 


Under broadened powers granted New Jersey com- 
panies by legislative amendments in 1945, the Bankers 
Indemnity Insurance Company amended its charter to 
permit writing of fire and marine lines. American In- 
surance Company of Newark, the parent fire company, 
revised its charter early in the year to authorize the 
underwriting of casualty lines (see February issue 
Best’s Fire & CasuaLty News). 


CENTRAL MANUFACTURERS Mutual 
Insurance Company, Van Wert, Ohio 


Correction Notice 
Policyholders’ surplus of the Central Manufacturers 


Mutual Insurance Company for the year 1945 is in- 
correctly shown as $4,241,000 in the 1946 editions of 


Best’s Fire and Casualty News 
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Best’s Insurance Guide and Best's Fire & Marine Re- 
ports. The correct surplus figure is $4,376,000. Sub- 
scribers are requested to make note of this correction. 


CHEROKEE Fire Insurance Company 
Nashville, Tennessee 


New Company 


In process of organization is the Cherokee Fire In- 
surance Company at Nashville, Tennessee. Chartered 
to write a general fire and marine business, the company 
is being formed with capital of $150,000 made up of 
10,000 shares of $10 par value preferred stock and 10,- 
000 shares of $5 par value conimon stock. Incorpora- 
tors are Frank M. Farris, Jr., W. B. Hervert, Jr., Mor- 
ris Moughon, Justin Potter and David K. Wilson. Mr. 
Potter is president of the Nashville Coal Company. 


CITIZENS Casualty Company of New York 
New York, New York 


Reduces Capital 


Revision of the capital stock of Citizens Casualty 
Company of New York from $362,700 to $350,000 was 
accomplished by retirement of 982 shares of $25 pre- 
ferred stock and an increase in the par value of the 
common shares from $1.20 to $1.30 each. 


CONTINENTAL Casualty Company 


Chicago, Illinois 
June 30th Figures 


The June 30 statement of Continental Casualty Com- 
pany revealed assets of $74,579,783 and policyholders’ 
surplus of $26,262,829, including a general contingency 
reserve of $9,000,000. During the first six months of 
1946 net writings were $26,572,769, an increase of $5,- 
287,628 over the corresponding period of the preceding 
year. Both volume and gain are the greatest in any six 
months’ period of the company’s history. 

one aE 
ts “SOM Bnd 
DETROIT Automobile Inter-Insurance Exchange 
Detroit, Michigan 


New General Manager 


Howard D. Brown, counsel for the Detroit Auto- 
mobile Inter-Insurance Exchange and general attorney 
for the Automobile Club of Michigan, has been named 
to succeed the late John J. Ramsey as general manager 
of the Insurance Exchange. 
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INSURANCE STOCKS 


Bought - Sold — Quoted 


We are always interested 
in blocks of insurance 


stocks and solicit offerings. 


MACKUBIN, LEGG & COMPANY 


Established 1899 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
New York Curb Exchange (Associate) 


BALTIMORE NEW YORK 





| | | Organized in 1851 


INDIANA 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Agents 7 
Wanted in writing 
Indiana FIRE 
es WINDSTORM 
Home Office PLATE GLASS 
3rd Floor AUTOMOBILE—ALL 
Consolidated 
Building COVERAGES 
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WE HAVEN’T BEEN ASLEEP 
DURING THE PAST WAR YEARS 


During the past war years, we were success- 
full in increasing our service to our agents, 
and in addition thereto, developed the use 
of the order blank in lieu of applications for 
many uses, introduced the bonded signature 
cards, introduced “bonded contractor’ 
bonds, and brought out a full line of adver- 
tising leaflets for the use of our agents, to- 
gether with the handiest rate manual ever 
published. 


WESTERN SURETY 
COMPANY 


Western Surety Bldg. 21 W. 10th Street 175 W. Jackson Blvd. 
Sioux Falls, S. Dakota Kansas City 6, Mo. Chicago 4, Illinois 


Agents are invited to write for samples of the order blanks devel- 
po as part of our program of success through helping agents to 
succeed. 


ONE -OF AMERICA’S 


OLDEST BONDING COMPANIES | 


DRUGGISTS' Mutual Insurance Company 


Algona, lowa 
Dividend Reduction 


The Druggists’ Mutual Insurance Company, lowered 
its dividend schedule approximately 5% effective Sep- 
tember 1. A specialty carrier, underwriting insurance 
coverage mainly for those engaged in the drug busi- 
ness, the company was returning a 40% dividend on 
protected dwelling risks. Other dividend rates were: 
protected mercantile, tornado, hail and unprotected 
dwelling 35% ; automobile 10% to 20% ; unprotected 
mercantile 25%. 



















EAGLE-GLOBE-ROYAL Indemnity Companies , 
New York, New York z 
Elects New President the 
wit 

At a recent Board meeting, H. C. Conick was elected fer 
president of the Eagle-Globe-Royal Indemnity Com- o' 
panies, filling the vacancy created by the death of Ken- ] 
neth Spencer. Mr. Conick is also United States man- pat 
ager of the Royal Insurance Company, Limited, and ecu 
The Liverpool & London & Globe Insurance Company, der 
Limited; president of the domestic fire companies of Mi 
the Royal-Liverpool Group and a director of the cas- to 
ualty companies of the group. His appointment is in 
line with the group’s policy of bringing fire and casualty pre 
operations into closer alignment in view of the changes Sor 
that are in prospect for the industry. reg 
por 

Sn 

his 

EASTERN Casualty and Surety Company hin 
New York, New York the 
New Organization Sn 
ex! 

The Eastern Casualty and Surety Company is in fie! 
process of incorporation and the proposed capital is an 


ne 


$750,000. . Incorporators are as follows: Samuel Kos- 
man, Alexander Such, Kenneth P. Lamont, B. Gerald 
Cantor, Jerome G. Futerman, William F. VanDeventer, 
H. Wayne Oakley, John J. Fitzgerald, Harold M. 
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Kaufman, Lawrence A. Haggerty, Dr. John J. Mc- Bo 
Kenna, Arthur Richenthal, Louis S. Hughes. 
Ce 
EMPLOYERS Reinsurance Corporation a 
Kansas City, Missouri 0 
00 
Company Makes Changes ce 
At the quarterly meeting of the board of directors of re 
Employers Reinsurance Corporation held on July 31, fec 
1946, the resignation of J. W. Smith as a vice president of 
of the company and as a member of the executive com- ho 
mittee was accepted. Mr. Smith will continue as a mem- ne 







ber of the board of directors. 
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LEONHART AnD COMPANY, INc. 


REINSURANCE 


Treaty * Facultative 


40. Exchange Place 
NEW YORK 5. N. Y. 
Hanover 2-6384 


1020 St. Paul Street 
BALTIMORE 2, MD. 
Vernon 3637 





The underwriting and treatyholder contact work 
which, in the past, has largely been carried on by Mr. 
Smith and Chas. W. Hall, another vice president of 
the company, will hereafter be carried on by Mr. Hall 
with the assistance of E. W. Blanch, who is being trans- 
ferred from the excess and self-insurance department 
to this work. 

Frank P. Proper, senior vice president of the com- 
pany, was elected to fill the vacancy created on the ex- 
ecutive committee and Taylor S. Abernathy, vice presi- 
dent of the First National Bank of Kansas City, 
Missouri, and a director of the company, was elected 
to fill a vacancy on the conipany’s finance committee. 

In the joint announcement made by J. B. Robertson, 
president of the company, and Mr. Smith, Mr. Robert- 
son stated that he and members of the board sincerely 
regretted Mr. Smith’s leaving, but in view of the op- 
portunities afforded in a new venture with which Mr. 
Smith will become associated, they could well appreciate 
his position. Mr. Smith stated that it was difficult for 
him to leave the company after a connection with it for 
the past seventeen years. 

Through the newly launched company, James W. 
Smith & Co., Inc., it will be possible for Mr. Smith to 
extend the scope of his activities beyond the casualty 
field and enter both the American and foreign reinsur- 
ance markets on all lines of business. 


FIDELITY & GUARANTY Fire Corporation 
Baltimore, Maryland 


Capital Increase Approved 


Stockholders of the Fidelity & Guaranty Fire Corp- 
oration have approved a charter amendment to raise the 
company’s authorized capital from $1,000,000 to $2,- 
000,000. With this amendment, the company will pro- 
ceed with proposed new financing of $4,000,000. 

It is contemplated that the Registration Statement 
required by the Securities Act of 1933 will become ef- 
fective on September 15, 1946 and that 100,000 shares 
of new stock will be offered by the company to the 
holders of its capital stock of record at the close of busi- 
ness on July 26, 1946, on the basis of one share of 

(Continued on the next page) 
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THEY SHOULD HAVE 


MORE Cauerage 


Perhaps they’ve grown since the blan- 
ket was bought. And perhaps many 
of your assureds don’t realize how 
costs have grown since their insur- 
ance was bought. Homes and home 
furnishings cost half again as much 
today as they did ten years ago.... 
so that coverage which originally was 
ample is unsafely inadequate now. 
It’s a broad opportunity for you to 
get additional production. Talk with 
our field men about it. 


@ PEARL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 


@ EUREKA SECURITY FIRE & MARINE 
INSURANCE CO. 
@ MONARCH FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 














| 
HOME OFFICE: 19 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6 
CLEVELAND 
313 Bulkley Bldg. Me cunst 


CINCINNATI 
1417 Carew Tower 


PHILADELPHIA 
525 Chestnut St. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


CHICAGO 
369 Pine Street 175 W. Jackson Blvd. 


BWV ALCAY 









































PROPERTY FACTS 
ARE BASIC 


The Starting point 
for sound solution of 
problems of Insurance, 
Income Taxation, Re- 
conversion, Accounting 
and Finance is an ac- 
curate knowledge and 
record of Property Facts. 


The AMERICAN 


APPRAISAL 
Company 


VALUATIONS © PROPERTY RECORDS * DEPRECIATION STUDIES 


















































Surety Reinsurance 
* 


Excess contracts, specialty 
and unusual covers including: 


Surcharge Premium Guarantee —Aggre- 
gate Excess Covers—Surplus Fire— 
Excess Motor Cargo Contracts. 


EXCESS 
UNDERWRITERS 


INC. 
90 JOHN STREET « NEW YORE 


Chicago Office 
INSURANCE EXCHANGE BUILDING 


7 } 
Fire, Casualty and 
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FIDELITY & GUARANTY FIRE—Continued 


stock for each share of stock now held, at the price of 
$40 per share, of which $10 per share will be credited 
to capital and $30 per share will be credited to surplus, 

It is presently contemplated that Subscription Wars 
rants evidencing rights to subscribe to the new stock 
will be mailed on September 15, 1946, or as soon there: 
after as is practicable. The Subscription Warrants will 
be accompanied by the required Prospectus. The pre 
sent plan is that all of the Subscription Warrants will 
expire at 4 P.M., Eastern Standard Time, on November 
15, 1946, and that shares of the new stock not purchased 
by holders of Subscription Warrants will be sold to the 
U. S. Fidelity and Guaranty Company at the same price 
at which such shares are to be offered to the holders of 
common stock. 


GENERAL Reinsurance Corporation 


NORTH STAR Reinsurance Corporation 
New York, New York 


Lowry Named President 


Edward G. Lowry, Jr., has been elected president of 
General Reinsurance Corporation and of its fire af- 
filiate, the North Star Reinsurance Corporation. Mr, 
Lowry returns to the insurance business after having 
served as treasurer of E. R. Squibb & Sons since July, 
1943. Prior to that he was associated for nine years 
with the Maryland Casualty Company of Baltimore, 
joining that company in 1934 as vice president and gen- 
eral counsel and later becoming senior vice president. 
Edgar H. Boles, chairman of the board, reporting 
changes in the official staffs announced that W. W. 
Greene, in addition to continuing as executive vice 
president of General Reinsurance Corporation will be- 
come executive vice president of North Star Reinsur- 
ance Corporation. Charles H. Pritchard, who resigned 
as an executive vice president of both companies to be- 
come a reinsurance intermediary and consultant, retains 
his connection with the two companies in a consulting 
and advisory capacity. 


GUARANTEE Mutual Fire Insurance Company 
Springfield, Ohio 


Deviation Reduced 


The Guarantee Mutual Fire Insurance Company has 
revised its deviation on non-participating policies in the 
state of Michigan from 20% to 12'%4% to take effect 
on October 1. Dividends on participating policies in 
that state had been reduced from 20% to 15% on March 
1, 1946. 
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“Unforeseen events... need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs’ 


, 


As part of a comprehensive 
Fall promotion, this timely 
national advertising will 
help Maryland agents and 
brokers sell Heating Boiler 
Insurance. 





... BUT DANGER ISN’T ALWAYS LABELED 


MANY A BUILDING contains a force as potentially 
destructive as T.N.T.... yet bears no warning 
notice. 

For example, wherever a heating boiler or hot- 
water tank has been installed, there is constant 
danger of sudden disastrous explosion. 

Records prove that no matter how modern— 
how automatic—such installations may be, they 
can fail. A faulty safety valve or the failure of an 
automatic control can transform an innocent 
looking heating device into an instrument of 
violent destruction. 


To the man who owns, leases or operates a 


building where people live or gather, such an ex- 
plosion can bring costly damage suits. 


The best safeguard against boiler or tank ex- 
plosion is regular inspection by skilled specialists. 
In addition, the prudent building owner will carry 
adequate insurance against all financial loss re- 
sulting from explosion. Both of these safeguards 
are offered in one Maryland policy. 


For complete information about all types of 
heating boiler insurance, call your local Maryland 
representative. Because your Maryland agent knows 
his business, it’s good business for you to know him. 
Maryland Casualty Company, Baltimore 3, Md. 


THE MARYLAND 


MARYLAND ADVERTISEMENTS APPEAR REGULARLY IN TIME—NEWSWEEK—U.S. NEWS 
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Fighting America’s Public Enemy fio. | 


VERY 90 SECONDS, the dreaded cry of 

**Fire!”’ is raised in the U. S. For this nation 
leads the world in the ghastly business of burning 
up its own resources. 


But just as Men of Medicine have fought and 
are striving constantly to conquer Disease, Men 
of Insurance . . . agents and companies . . . have 
fought and are striving constantly to conquer the 
wanton waste and senseless slaughter inflicted 


by fire. 


To carry this fight into the enemy’s own ter- 
ritory, the National Association of Insurance 
Agents has prepared a manual designed to en- 
courage and guide local insurance leadership in 
sound fire prevention activities . . . to enlist 


thousands of agents in thousands of communities 
in the war against destruction by fire. 


Showing how to set up and activate a model 
Fire Prevention Committee, this excellent new 
manual outlines and illustrates each step to be 
taken ... clearly and briefly . . . furnishes a year- 
round plan to combat fire intelligently and 
purposefully. 


The Fire Insurance companies welcome the aid 
of local insurance agents in an intensified crusade 
against fire, to which all elements of the Fire 
Insurance Industry are dedicated. Free copies of 
the manual may be obtained by writing The 
National Association of Insurance Agents, 80 


Maiden Lane, New York 7, N. Y. 


A multiple line organization 5 transacting all forms of 
reinsurance except life 


Casualty and Bonding Lines 
GENERAL REINSURANCE 
CORPORATION 


Fire and Allied Lines 
NORTH STAR REINSURANCE 
CORPORATION 





90 John Street, New York 7 + 200 Bush Street, San Francisco 4 
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HASTINGS Fire & Accident Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Belleville, Ontario 


New Company 


The Hastings Fire & Accident Insurance Company, 
Limited, was licensed on July 16 by the Insurance 
Department of the Providence of Ontario. Under its 
certificate of authority the company may write fire, acci- 
dent, automobile, employers’ liability, inland transpor- 
tation, plate glass, property damage, public liability, 
sickness, theft and weather insurance. 


INSURANCE Company of North America 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Aircraft Coverage 


The new Aviation Department of the Insurance 
Company of North America Companies has complete 
“across-the-board” underwriting facilities and field serv- 
ice on virtually all types of aviation insurance. 


Aviation Hull and Aircraft Liability policies are is- 
sued through the new Aviation Department. Air Cargo 
policies continue to be available through the Marine 
Department of the fire companies, and Aviation Acci- 
dent insurance through the Accident and Health De- 
partment of Indemnity. 


On Hull insurance, which corresponds roughly to 
Physical Damage policies on automobiles, a named 
perils policy is written by North America which covers 
fire and theft separately or in conjunction with com- 
bined additional coverages, or fire and windstorm only, 
or fire and land damage. 


A feature of North America’s Hull policy is the 
“sliding” participation endorsement which, instead of 
limiting the participation to a stated amount at inception 
of the policy, allows a participation to vary during the 
policy year, depending upon the experience of the pilot. 
This is beneficial to the average commercial risk which 
would formerly be required to have a 3314% participa- 
tion for the entire year. 


Under North America’s plan, when anyone other 
than a student pilot is flying the aircraft, the applicable 
participation decreases with the experience of the pilot. 


The Aircraft Liability policy provides “automatic 
coverage” for newly-acquired aircraft and a provision 
extending the use of other aircraft to the provisions of 
the specified plane without additional charge. 


The Hangar Keeper’s Liability policy covers not only 
the described hangar, but also 100 yards adjacent in all 
directions, since hangar keepers servicing planes, often 
taxi them to gas tanks some distance away. 


The Airport Liability policy covers general OLT 
perils in addition to flying. It may be extended to cover 
products liability, contractual liability, alterations and 
repairs. 
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FIRE 


AND ALLIED LINES 


Distinguished service to agent 
and assured for more than 
236 years has earned the SUN 


its world-wide recognition. 
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NATIONAL SURETY 
CORPORATION 


VINCENT CULLEN, President 
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LIBERTY Mutual Insurance Company 


UNITED Mutual Fire Insurance Company 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Insurance Stores 


Another “over-the-counter insurance store” has been 
opened by the Liberty Mutual and the United Mutual 
Fire Insurance Companies. The latest store is located 
in New Haven, Connecticut. It is the fifth to be estab- 
lished, the first in New England, in the development of 
a nationwide chain system. Other ground-floor insur- 
ance stores maintained by the companies are located in 
Hempstead, N. Y., Evanston and Oak Park, Illinois 
and Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


Operating Exhibit Corrected 


The average five-year figures of the “Financial and 
Operating Exhibit Based on Case Reserves” on the 
Liberty Mutual Insurance Company, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, presented in Best’s Insurance Reports, Cas- 
ualty, Surety and Miscellaneous, should be corrected 
to show an average loss ratio of 65.3% and an average 
combined loss and expense ratio of 79.3% rather than 
the respective figures of 70.9% and 84.9% now shown. 


THE LONDON & EDINBURGH Insurance 
Co., Ltd., London, England 


Enters Canada 


G. Shannon Grover of Montreal, Quebec, is the Ca- 
nadian chief agent of the London & Edinburgh Insur- 
ance Company, Limited. The company was recently 
registered with the Insurance Department of the Do- 
minion of Canada. 

The company, which plans to specialize in the under- 
writing of automobile insurance in Canada, began busi- 
ness in November, 1919. Outstanding capital stock 
comprises 102,236 shares of one pound each fully paid. 


LUMBERMENS Mutual Casualty Company 
Chicago, Illinois 


Auto B.I. and P.D. Dividends Halved 


The boards of directors of the Lumbermens Mutual 
Casualty Company and American Motorists Insurance 
Company, in view of the increase in accident frequency, 
the steady rise in settlement cost per accident and gen- 
eral inflationary trends, have voted a dividend of 10% 
on automobile policies expiring on or after August 1, 
1946. The previous rate of dividend was 20%. 

In notifying its agents the company pointed out: (1) 
That the new rate of dividend can be maintained; (2) 
that the companies will be in a financial position to in- 
crease the new rate of dividend should there be a favor- 
able change in either the frequency or cost trend. 
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MARYLAND Casualty Company 


Baltimore, Maryland 
Rights Expire 


Upon expiration of the rights on July 30, stock- 
holders of the Maryland Casualty Company had taken 
up about 14,000 shares of cumulative prior preferred 
stock and 23,000 shares of convertible preferred stock. 
The remainder of the issues were taken by the under- 
writing group headed by the Merrill, Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane. 


Retires Advances Made by R.F.C. 


The Maryland Casualty Company has paid to the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation the sum of $30,- 
901,000 to retire in full all advances made to it by 
R. F. C., according to an announcement made by 
Stewart McDonald, chairman of the board and presi- 
dent of the company. All interest of the R. F. C. in 
the Maryland is now eliminated and voting control of 
the company, which the R. F. C. held since 1934 has 
been restored to the stockholders. To liquidate, these 
advances, together with accrued interest, the Maryland 
raised $24,013,000 by the issuance of new preferred 
stock, the remainder, $6,888,000, being supplied from 
other funds of the company. 

Aid was first sought from R. F. C. in 1934, after the 
company suffered heavy losses in the collapse of real 
estate values following the 1929 stock market crash and 
ensuing depression. Difficulties arose from having guar- 
anteed payment of first mortgages securing real estate 
bonds sold to the public by independent mortgage com- 
panies. The writing of this class of business was dis- 
continued in 1928, and all obligations of the company in 
connection therewith have been liquidated or fully 
covered by reserves. 

In the last 12 years the company’s business has grown 
steadily. Its premium writings climbed from $23,683,- 
653 in 1935, to $33,433,295 in 1945, while during the 
same period the company’s total assets soared from 
$36,489,152 to $80,351,504. Last year, the Maryland 
ranked as the sixth largest capital stock casualty and 
surety company in the United States, in volume of busi- 
ness written. 


MONARCH Fire Insurance Company 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Pearl Makes Offer for Stock 


William R. Daley, secretary of the Monarch Fire 
Insurance Company, has notified shareholders that the 
company’s board of directors has been advised of an 
offer from the Pearl Assurance Company, Ltd., of 
London, England, which already has a substantial in- 
terest in the company, and the Eureka-Security Fire 
and Marine Insurance Company of Cincinnati, Ohio, 


(Continued on the next page) 
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set or SPECIALISTS 


If you want a particular type of insurance, you con- 
sult a specialist in that field. Do you realize that 
there are also area specialists? This is equally im- 
portant, because only through on-the-spot specialists 
can you be sure that you are adequately meeting 
local conditions and regulations. 

ULTRAMAR has long acted as Foreign Managers 
for prominent U. S. and Latin American insurance 
companies handling all types of coverage. It is a 
thoroughly experienced, reliable international or- 
ganization, which specializes in Latin American 
insurance, and has offices, agencies, and corres- 

ondents throughout the Americas. Three of the 
ae advantages it offers are: 1—Prompt, time- 
saving settlement. 2—Convenient, direct adjust- 
ment under uniform conditions and terms. 3— Pay- 
ment in either U. S. or local currency, as desired. 

Get on-the-spot protection now. ULTRAMAR in- 
vites queries from individuals, brokers, business 
houses, agents, and insurance companies anywhere 
in this hemisphere. Address whichever office is 
most convenient to you. 





IN HAVANA: 
Oficinas de Ultramar S. A., Edificio 
La Metropolitana, Havana, Cuba. 
Phone: M-9869. 

IN NEW YORK: 
Oficinas de Ultramar S. A. of New 
York, 80 John Street, New York 7, 
N. Y. Phone: WHitehall 3-9690. 


IN MEXICO CITY: 


Oficinas de Ultramar de Mexico 
S. A., Isabel La Catdlica, No. 45, 
Mexico, D. F. Phone: Mex. L-1063. 
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HOW MUCH INSURANCE 
SHOULD YOUR CLIENTS 
CARRY ON HOUSE- 
HOLD AND PERSONAL 
PROPERTY? 





A new "Springfield Group" sales leaflet will 
help you to answer that question easily and 
quickly. Get your supply, and use them now 
in bringing the insurance protection of your 
clients into line with current high costs. 





THE SPRINGFIELD GROUP 


W. B. CRUTTENDEN, Chairman of the Boards 
WM. A. HEBERT, President 
SPRINGFIELD FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
CONSTITUTION DEPARTMENT . . . . . SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
SENTINEL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY ° . SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
MICHIGAN FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY DETROIT, MICH. 
NEW ENGLAND FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY + SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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MONARCH FIRE—Continued 


to purchase all of the other shares of Monarch stock at 
a price of $9 per share. The offer, Mr. Daley revealed, 
is conditioned upon approval by state and other regu. 
latory authorities having supervision, the sale by the 
other shareholders of not less than 90% of the shares 
held by them, and the consummation of the transac. 
tion on or before October 1, 1946. Under the offer, 
also, the Pearl has the right to elect but shall be un. 
der no obligation to purchase at the price indicated a 
lesser percentage of such stock and to extend the time 
within which such purchases may be made. 

The Pearl Assurance Company, Ltd. became in- 
terested in the Monarch Fire Insurance Company in 
1934. It held at the end of last year 100,100 of the 
company’s 204,834 outstanding shares. 


MOUNTAIN STATES Casualty Company 


Billings, Montana 
New Stock Company 


Mountain States Casualty Company was incorporated 
June 20, 1946 with a capital of $200,000 and surplus 
of $100,000, produced through the sale of stock at $150 
per share, $100 par value. The stock company will 
take over the business of the Mountain States Mutual 
Casualty Company of Billings and will be headed by 
the officers and directors of the mutual. 


NATIONAL Automobile and Casualty Insurance 
Company, Los Angeles, California 


Demurrer Sustained 


The hearing of the appeal by the National Auto- 
mobile and Casualty Insurance Company, to set aside 
and revoke Insurance Commissioner Maynard Garri- 
son’s suspension order, has been taken off the calendar 
and the company given leave to amend its petition and 
file an amended petition in thirty days. The company 
was advised by Superior Court Judge A. Ashburn to 
particularize each point in its petition. Trial date had 
been July 20, 1946. Stay of the suspension order was 
continued by the Court. 


NATIONAL Casualty Company 
Detroit, Michigan 


Garrett Appointed Vice President 


James R. Garrett was appointed vice president of the 
National Casualty Company. Mr. Garrett joined the 
eastern department of the company in 1906 as assistant 
manager, in 1909 formed the Agency Ballard & Garrett 
Co. and in 1914, after selling his interest in the business, 
became manager of the casualty company’s eastern de- 
partment. 
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PENNSYLVANIA Accident & Health Insurance 
Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


New Company 


Pennsylvania Accident & Health Insurance Com- 
any was granted a license to commence business on 
July 10, 1946. The company was formed with a capital 
of $100,000 and a surplus of $50,000. 


PENNSYLVANIA Casualty Company 
Baltimore, Maryland 


Reinsures Substantial Portion of Business 


Effective August 1, 1946, all of the business of Penn- 
sylvania Casualty Company, except accident and health 
and hospitalization, was reinsured by the Manufacturers 
Casualty Insurance Company, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania. Controlling stock interest in both companies was 
acquired in 1942 by the Commercial Credit Company, 
Baltimore, Maryland. Accident and health and hos- 
pitalization writings of the Pennsylvania Casualty Com- 
pany in 1945 amounted to $733,000, or 32% of total 
volume. H. L. VanHorn, president of the company, 
will join the Manufacturers Casualty in the capacity of 
vice president and a director. It is contemplated that 
the capital and surplus of Manufacturers Casualty will 
in due time be increased to provide additional resources 
to handle the increased business. 


RESERVE Insurance Company 
Chicago, Illinois 


Increases Capital—Broadens Charter 


The Reserve Insurance Company increased its capital 
from $100,000 to $200,000. The company’s charter was 
amended to permit the writing of accident and health, 
hospitalization, automobile, burglary, glass and miscel- 
laneous casualty lines. It absorbed the business of Re- 
serve Mutual Casualty Company as of June 29, 1946. 

At a special meeting of the stockholcers held on 
August 8 the following additional members were elected 
to the board of directors: Thilo Best, Lee Biespiel, 
Albert Belshea, Edward Cantorer, Chas. B. Macdonell, 
and Anton R. Schuster, Honorary Chairman of the 
Board. 


ST. PAUL Fire & Marine Insurance Company 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


Mid-Year Returns 


Record premium volume, indifferent underwriting 
results and higher investment income were the high- 
lights of the June 30, 1946 statement of St. Paul Fire 
& Marine recently submitted to its stockholders and 
(Continued on the next page) 
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N. C. LERDAHL 
General Agent, Madison, Wisc. 


says: 


“Bituminous is a real company for an 
agent to do business with!” 


“It gives me a feeling of confidence and assur- 
ance to know that our Workmen’s Compensation 
and General liability business is being placed 
with a company that is a specialist in that class 
of business. Bituminous really knows what it is 
all about. The Home Office service is excellent 
—as competent as it is courteous and accommo- 
dating. Bituminous is a real company for an 
agent to do business with.” 


Sincerely, 


Rerran-LerpAHL & COMPANY 
(Signed) N. C. Lerdahl, Sec.-Treas. 


Service to the agent has been a specialty with Bituminous ever 
since the Corporation was founded by agents almost thirty years 
ago. Managed by former agents, Bitumi has intained the 
“agent’s viewpoint” throughout the years of its growth. Agents 
from all over the country, like Mr. Lerdahl, have expressed 
their appreciation. 
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ST. PAUL FIRE & MARINE—Continued 


directors. Premium writings for the half year were 
$13,243,339, a gain of nearly 20% over the same period 
of 1945. The sharp rise in volume necessitated the 
addition of $1,506,816 to unearned premiums which 
brought about a statutory underwriting loss of $577,656. 
Similar returns were reported by Mercury Insurance 
Company while Saint Paul-Mercury Indemnity ex- 
perienced a sharp drop in underwriting earnings. 

Higher investment income of the group coupled with 
reduced tax liability offset the lower underwriting earn- 
ings and, on a consolidated basis, net earnings after 
taxes and pension charges were $2.55 per share against 
$2.18 and $2.27, respectively, for the same periods of 
1945 and 1944. With securities at year-end prices, 
assets of the St. Paul Fire & Marine on June 30, 1946 
were $73,599,516 and policyholders’ surplus (including 
voluntary reserves) was $48,338,624 compared with 
$70,330,634 and $47,387,436, respectively, on December 
31, 1945. Consolidated liquidating value at the mid- 
year date was $76.37 per share. 


SAINT PAUL MERCURY Indemnity Company 


St. Paul, Minnesota 
Mid-Year Data 


For the first half of 1946 the stockholders’ statement 
of the Saint Paul Mercury Indemnity Company shows 
a statutory underwriting profit of $576,510, interest on 
investments of $406,221 and income tax incurred of 
$109,338. Increase in surplus was $799,398, profit on 
sales $1,053 and contribution to pension fund $75,047. 








Principal mid-year figures are: assets, $27,652,639; 
capital, $3,000,000 ; surplus, $8,014,613. Net premiums 
written were $6,508,841, or $871,685 greater than for 
the corresponding period in 1945. Unearned premiums 
are $6,799,187; loss reserves, $7,653,663 and reserve 
for depreciation, $1,693,727. 


SCOTTISH UNION & NATIONAL Insurance 
Company, Edinburgh, Scotland 


Vreeland Retires 


J. H. Vreeland has retired as United States manager 
of the Scottish Union and National Insurance Company. 
His successor is T. R. Fletcher, heretofore assistant 
secretary. Mr. Vreeland was United States manager 
since 1920. 

The new manager joined the Scottish Union and 
National as Minnesota state agent in 1910 and served 
in that territory until 1916, when he was made state 
agent in I}linois and placed in charge of production and 
country wide business. He became assistant secretary 
in 1921. 

Along with the retirement of Mr. Vreeland and the 
elevation of Mr. Fletcher, other changes in the official 
staff of the United States branch of the Scottish Union 
and National included the appointment of G. S. Tomp- 
kins as assistant general manager and secretary; R. M. 
Underwood as assistant manager; the retirement of 
H. W. Fores as general agent of the Pacific Coast De- 
partment; the appointment of R. J. Coolidge as man- 
ager and of J. H. Carmichael as assistant manager of 
that department. 





Are you missing EXTRA SALES 


- « « WORTH HUNDREDS OR THOUSANDS 
A YEAR TO YOU? .. 2-2 ee ee eee 


Are you overlooking the opportunity to make substantial extra commissions 
. .. which could be yours with little added effort? A single sale of American 
Credit Insurance paid a Chicago broker a commission of $1,728.33. A Boston 
broker made $1,104.25 on one policy. And we can show you plenty of other 
cases in which a single sale of Credit Insurance paid the broker $250, $500, 


$1,000 and more a year. 


Right now, among your clients, are manufacturers and wholesalers wondering 
if business failures will pile up again as they did after World War I... wonder- 
ing if their accounts receivable will be paid. And these clients of yours are 


Grade A prospects for American Credit Insurance. 


Our “Credit Insurance File’ gives you the basic sales information you 
need. Send for a copy. No obligation. Just write to American Credit Indem- 
nity Company of New York, First National Bank Building, Baltimore 2, Md. 
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STERLING Insurance Company 
Chicago, Illinois 


Lumley Advanced 


John H. Lumley was elected executive vice president 
of Sterling Insurance Company. Mr. Lumley, prior to 
his service in the Navy, was for many years the com- 
pany’s director of office administration and organiza- 
tion, Chicago Park District. 


SWISS Reinsurance Company 
Zurich, Switzerland 


Rodney Davis Deceased 


Rodney Davis, the United States manager of the 
Swiss Reinsurance Company, passed away early last 
month following a short illness. Mr. Davis was also 
president of the North American Fire and Marine 
Reinsurance Corporation of New York, a wholly-owned 
subsidiary of the Swiss Reinsurance Company. Under 
his direction, the latter was developed to become the 
largest carrier in this country specializing in fire rein- 
surance coverages. He joined the Swiss Re in 1934, 
the year it absorbed the Prudentia Re- and Co-Insurance 
Co., Ltd. which he had previously served as U. S. 
manager. 
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WESTERN MILLERS Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company, Kansas City, Missouri 


Examined 





The Insurance Department of the state of Missouri 
has filed its examination report reviewing the condition 
and affairs of the Western Millers Mutual Fire In- 
surance Company. In the course of the examination, 
the assets of the company were verified; ascertainable 
liabilities were determined and the policyholders’ surplus 
established as of December 31, 1945. Annual state- 


_ments for the years ending December 31, 1943 and 1944 


as well as operating transactions from July 1, 1943 to 
June 30, 1945 had been previously verified by examiners 
in September and October of 1945. 

The company was last officially examined by repre- 
sentatives of the Missouri Insurance Department and 
the District of Columbia as of June 30, 1943. Subse- ° 
quently, in September and October of 1945, representa- 
tives of the states of Missouri and Nebraska commenced 
an examination. Certain controversial questions arose 
with respect to the evaluation of certain of the assets 
and liabilities which made a postponement of that ex- 
amination desirable. After a departmental hearing on 
these matters, it was mutually agreed that the examina- 
tion should be reconvened as soon as practicable after 
December 31, 1945. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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WESTERN MILLERS MUTUAL—Continued 


As of that date the total assets of the company were 


_ determined by the examiners at $1,235,079 as compared 


with $1,267,258 shown in its filed annual statement. 
Policyholders’ surplus was fixed at $311,616 instead of 
$348,503. Numerous adjustments in statement figures 
were made by the examiners most of which were for 
negligible amounts. The principal changes were a re- 
duction of $13,083 in the amortized value of bonds 
and a reduction of $17,081 in the market value of stocks, 
the latter arising chiefly from the disallowance of the 
company’s holdings in the Western Millers Insurance 
Agency, Inc. 

In addition to the verification of statement figures, 
examiners reviewed and analyzed the underwriting prac- 
tices, forms of insurance assumption, treatment of 
policyholders, basis of determination and extent of 
policy dividend declaration and distribution and other 
important features pertaining to operations and man- 
agement. 


Findings 


The examiners commented that “a review of the un- 
derwriting and investment exhibits covering the past 
ten years reveals that in a majority of those years the 
net earnings were not sufficient to cover the !osses and 
expense incurred. 

“While the mounting ratio of losses incurred to pre- 
miums earned had been a prime factor in the annual 
loss to surplus, the payment of excessive dividends 
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has contributed in large measure to the yearly deficits 
The last two years are illustrative of this trend.**# 
Dividend payments made in excess of net earned surplug 
amounted to $34,537.17 in 1944 and to $34,197.36 ig 
1945, 

“The company has been faced with this problem fof 
the past several years but has delayed the adoption of 
any definite measures to arrest the rapid decline ig 
surplus. In explaining the delayed action in this dé 
rection, the president of the company informed the 
examiners that the terms of certain existing reinsur 
ance arrangements with member companies comprising 
the Mill Mutual groups made it imperative to con- 
tinue the payment of dividends at rates inconsistent 
with company earnings. 

“However, in recognition of the gravity of the situa- 
tion, the management has lately been directing its seri- § Febr 
ous attention to this particular phase of the company’s § in 1 
operations. During the month of September, 1945, the J sulte 
company began a study and analysis of the dividend — It w 


rates relating to all lines of coverage. sify 

“On September 20, 1945, the executive committee and 
adopted a revised schedule of dividend rates on all § %" 
General Business reported direct to the home office. A 


Subsequent to that time, other revisions have been made, § P#" 
affecting various lines of coverage. The dividends § 4 
allowed on auto collision have been entirely eliminated. plan 

“Revisions in dividend rates, begun in the latter part § ™8' 
of 1945, have been continued in 1946 and further study 
of the subject by the management was being given it, 
in order to reduce the dividends on all lines to a mini- 
mum rate.” 
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Globe and Rutgers 


Fire Insurance Company 


Insurance ( OMIPanY 


State of Pennsylvania 


AMERICAN HOME 


Fire Assurance Company 


111 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 7,.N. Y. 


The examiners also made comparative analyses of 
the dividends paid during the months of January and 
February, 1946, with the average rate of dividends paid 
in 1945, and it appeared that the changes effected re- 
sulted in an over-all reduction of approximately 11%. 
It was their conclusion that the company should inten- 
sify its plans to establish such a basis of determination 
and extent of policy dividend declaration and distribu- 
tion as to properly conserve its remaining surplus. 

As pointed out in the report the business of the com- 
pany is divided into two general classes namely: Mill 
and Elevator business; and, General business. The 
plan of operation of each class is outlined in the follow- 
ing comments : 


Mill and Elevator Business 


‘The Mill and Elevator business is written through 
district offices or departments which are controlled and 
operated by a group of mutual insurance companies, of 
which this company is a participating member. 

The business received through these departments is 
written on a combination form policy which sets out 
the various percentages of each member company’s 
participation. This company’s participation varies from 
6%4% to 16%, with a maximum liability of $7,500. 

Large risks are handled through the “Excess Agency” 
of Chicago, Illinois. It is composed of the mills mu- 
tuals group of companies, and others, and in reality 
operates as a reinsurance “pool.” This company’s par- 
ticipation in this pool is 4%, with a maximum liability 
of $8,000. The “Excess Agency” has provided for an 
excess loss on these larger risks through a reinsurance 
agreement with Lloyd’s, London, covering 75% of the 
loss in excess of $120,000, each and every loss .occur- 
rence up to a maximum of $240,000 any one loss occur- 
rence. 

The company carries first excess of loss catastrophe 
reinsurance equally divided between Llovd’s, London. 
and the American Mutual Reinsurance Company. Chi- 
cago, Illinois. This reinsurance covers 90% of the loss 
in excess of $25,000, each and every loss occurrence up 
to $100,000 any one loss occurrence with a limit of 
$200.000 anv and all loss occurrences. 

The Company also has in effect a second excess wind- 
storm catastrophe reinsurance agreement with the 
American Mutual Reinsurance Company, Chicago, 
Illinois, covering 90% of the loss in excess of $13,611, 
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each and every loss occurrence up to $50,000 any one 
loss occurrence with a limit of $100,000 any and all 
loss occurrences. 

The company secures its general business through 
pools, reinsurance treaties and agencies. The reinsur- 
ance treaties with other companies appear to be uniform 
and almost all are on a standard form prepared by the 
Federation of Mutual Fire Insurance Companies. These 
agreements provide for an allowance to the ceding 
company to cover both commissions and dividends. The 
average allowance is 35% on Inland Marine business 
and 45% on other lines, with 20% allowed for com- 
missions and the remainder for dividends. 

The company’s participation in the various “pools” 
is on a percentage basis ranging from 2% up to 25%. 

Combination policies are also written in conjunction 
with other companies. 

General business is also produced through the Mills 
Mutuals group departments previously outlined. 

The maximum liability of the company on direct 
general business is $7,500. 

The company participates in the general business 
of the “Excess Agency” of Chicago, Illinois, to the 
extent of 5%, with a maximum liability of $5,333.33. 
The “Excess Agency” has an excess of loss reinsur- 
ance agreement with Lloyd’s, London, covering 75% 
of the loss in excess of $40,000, each and every loss 
occurrence up to a maximum of $200,000 any one loss 
occurrence. 

The catastrophe reinsurance, set forth in the com- 
ments on mill and elevator business, applies also to 
general business. 
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Broward Sarety, Fort Lauderdale 
(Dissolved) May 
Buckeye Union Casualty, Columbus 
tends Underwriting Powers).May 104 
(Affiliate’s Capital Enlarged) ....May 104 
Buckeye Union Fire, Columbus 
(Capital Enlarged) 
(New Financing) J 
California Com nsation, San Francisco 
(See Great Western Fire & Marine) 
June 99 
Carolina Mutual, Charleston 
(Staff Changes) 
Cavalier Insurance, Baltimore 
(Now Pa. Casualty oy Mate) June 95 
Central Manufacturers Mutual, Van Wert 
(Correction Notice) Sept. 96 
Central Mutual, Chicago 
(Liquidation Payment Made July 94 
Cherokee Fire Insurance, Nashviile 
(New Company) Sept. 97 
Citizens Casualty, New York 
(Reduces Capital) Sept. 97 
Commercial Standard, Fort Worth 
(Increases Capital) May 104 
Commonwealth Insurance, New — 
(Sixtieth Anniversary) Au 
Compania de Seguros, Mexico 
(Contemplates Capital Increase). 
Connecticut General Life, Hartford 
(New Aviation Policy ) J 
Consolidated Taxpayers Mut., New York 
(Examin May 1 
Continental Casualty, Chicago 
(World-wide Trip Accident) . Aug. 95 
(June 30th Figures) Sept. 97 
Dearborn National Insurance, Detroit 
(Revised Reinsurance Arrangements) 
June 96 
Detroit Automobile Inter-Insurance, Detroit 
Bay General Counsel) .. Sept. 97 
gal & Comey Mutual Fire, Marietta 
Di Gasualty Affiliation) June 
Druggists’ Mutual Insurance, Algona 
(Dividend Reduction) Sept. 98 
Dubuque Fire & Marine, Dubuque 
(Proposed Consolidation) 
(Consolidation Approved) 
le Indemnity, New York 
(Elects New President) 
Eastern Casualty & Surety, New York’ 
(New Organization) Sept. 98 
" loyers’ Group, Boston 
tes New Aviation wae 
un 


tapes PPP Policy) ...ccccecs June 97 
(Mullen Elected Trustee) july 95 
(Recent Promotions) Aug. 95 
(See American Employers’) * Saat 95 
Employers Reinsurance, Kansas City 
(Company Makes Changes) . Sept. 98 
Excess Insurance, New York 
(Recommends Charter Changes)...July 95 
Family Life Insurance, Chicago 
(New Hospitalization Company) ...July 
Farm Bureau Fire & Tornado, I 
(New Company) . 
(Now Operating) 
Farm Bureau Mutual Automobile, Columbus 
(Record Gain) 
Farm Bureau Mutual, Jefferson City 
(New Company) 
Farmers Casualty, Des Moines 
(See Farmers Union Mutual) 
Farmers Union Mutual Automobile. 
Moines (Name Changed) 
Fidelity & Guaranty Fire, Baltimore 
(Additional Financing) 
(Capital Increase Approved) 
Fire Insurance Exchange, Los Angeles 
(Examination Report) Aug. 96 
Founders’ Fire & Marine, Los Angeles 
(Organizin ng) May 105 
(Stock Oversubscribed) 
(Licensed) 

General Reinsurance, New Yor 
(Lowry Names President) 
Glens Falls Group, Glens Falls 
(Additions to Official Staff) June 98 

Globe Indemnity, New York 
(Elects New President) Sept. 98 
Great Western Fire & Marine, San Francisco 
(Running Mate for Cal. Conners 
une 


June 98 
Des 
ne 98 


Great American Group, New York 
(Charter Revisions) 

Guarantee Mutual Fire, Spetageers ° 
(Deviation Reduced) Sept. 100 

Hardware Indemnity. Minneapolis 
(Correction Notice) 


For September, 1946 


Hastings Fire & Accident, Belleville 
(New Company) Sept. 103 
Home Indemnity, New York 
(New Vice President) 
Indemnity Insurance, Philadelphia 
(Broadens Burglary Policy) 
(Expands Foreign Department) 
Industrial Insurance, Flemington 
(Acquires National I’. & M. and 
Hamilton) May 106 
Insurance Company of N. A., Philadelphia 
(N. Y. Approves Installment Piss) 4 
ay 


..June 99 


(Services Extended) 
(Extends Wave Damage) 
(Aircraft Coverage) 
Insuro Medic Life, Dallas 
(New Company) 
Insurors Indemnity, Tulsa 
(Stock Interest Acquired) 
Inter-Insurance Exchange, Los ~_ 
(Auto Insurance Rev sions) 
Iowa Mutual Insurance, DeWitt 
(Deviation Redu 
Jamestown Mutual Insurance, Jamestown 
(Discontinues Automobile eee 107 


May 107 


John Marshall Insurance, Huntington 
(Dissolved) rrr y 107 
(New Organization) ve a. 

Kansas City Fire & Marine, Kansas City 
(Stock Offering) ...... 2060008 -..June 100 


Liberty Mutual Insurance, Boston 
(Operating Exhibit Corrected)..Sept. 104 
(Insurance Stores) Sept. 104 

Lincoln Bonding & Insurance, Lincoln 
(See Merchants Casualty 

Lincoin Mutual Casualty, 

(Adds New Line) 

London & Edinburgh, London 
(Enters Canada) 

London & Scottish, London 
(See Northern Assurance) 

Loyal Automobile, Los Angeles 
(New Company) 

Lumbermens Mutual Casualty, Chicago 
(Auto Dividends Reduced) - Sept. 104 

Lumber Mutual Fire, Boston 
(Expansion of Agency Facilities 
PIBEROE) ccccccevcccecevecceveves May 107 


Manufacturers Casualty, Philadelphia 

(See Pennsylvania Casualty) ....Sept. 1 
Maryland Casualty, Baltimore 

(To Reimburse 

(Approve Refinancing. Plan) 

(Refinancing — oe 

(Rights a oom 

(Retires Advances) 
Merchants pee Lincoln 

(To Change Title) 
Merchants Mutual Cas., 

(Recently Licensed) July 97 
La Metropolitana, Havana 

(See Rhode Island Insurance)...May 110 
Michigan Millers Mutual Fire, Lansing 

(Branch Office Closed) July 98 
Monarch Fire Insurance, Cleveland 

(Pearl Makes Offer for Stock) ..Sept. 105 
Motorists Mutual Insurance, Columbus 

(See Donegal & Conoy Mutual)....June 96 
Mountain States Casualty, Billings 

(New Stock Company) Ss ay a 
Mountain States Mutual Casualty, Billings 

(See Mountain States Casualty) Sept. 106 


Mutual Indemnity, Ardmore, Okla. 
(New Company) y 1 
Mutual Medical Insurance, Sedicnapelle 
(New Company) May 1 
National Automobile & Cas., Los Pc 
(Reduces a 
(License "= 
(Suspension Order Stayed) 
(Demurrer Sustained) 
National Casualty, Detroit 
(Garret, Vice President) 
National Lloyd’s, Baltimore 
(Initial Zazments Made) 
National Reserve pavareeee, Chica 
(See Dubuque Fire & Marine) ... ane 96 
(See Dubuque Fire & Marine) ....July 95 
National Union Indemnity, Pittsburgh 
(New Executive) Aug. 
New Jersey Mfrs. Casualty, Trenton 
(Dividends to Policyholders) ....Aug. 98 
New Jersey Mfrs. Ass’n Fire, Trenton 
(Dividend to Policyholders) Au 
Nodak Mutual Insurance, Fargo 
(New Company) ............ "eae une 102 
North British Group, New Yor 
(Official Staff Tita... May 109 


Northern Assurance, London 
(Barbour Retiring) 
Northern Mutual Casualty, Chicago 
(See Bankers Life & Casuuity)...June 95 
(Suspended in Ohio) 1 
North Star Reinsurance, 
(Lowry Named President) .. 
Oklahoma Farm Bureau, Okiuhoma City 
(New Company) June 102 
Old American Insurance, Kansas City 
(Recent Changes) June 102 
Old Homestead Hail, Lincoin 
(New Company) 
Peerless Casualty, Keene 
(Plans New Capitalization) May 109 
(New Capitalization Approved). Seno 103 
Pennsylvania —e & Health, Phila. 
(New Company Sept. 107 
Pennsylvania A Baltimore 
(See Cavalier Insurance) 
(Surplus Contribution) 
(Reinsures Portion of Business) iept’ ‘107 
Pioneer Mutual Seeeonen, Boston 
(Addition to Staff) 
(Guaranty Capital Proposed) 
(Guarantee Capital Established) - 


Planet Insurance, Detroit 
(Elects New President) ) 
Preferred Accident Insurance, New York 
(New Official) . 
Public National, Miami Beach 
(Increases Capital May 110 
Reinsurance Cor oon New York 
(Official Staff Change May 110 
Reserve Insurance, C es 
(Merger Completed) 
(Increases Capital) 
(Broadens Charter) 
Resolute Fire Insurance, Provid 
(Additions to Official Staff) 
Rhode Island Insurance, Providence 
(Agreement Reached) 
(Automobile Business emer: 


uly 
-Aug. 99 


(Recapitalization) 
(Revised Managerial Arrangement) 


(Elects New President) 
Royal Indemnity, New York 
(Executive Changes) 
(Elects New President) 
St. Paul Fire & Marine, St. Paul 
(Mid-Year Returns) 
St. Paul Mercury indemaliy, St. Pau 
(Mid-Year Data) pt. 1 
Scottish Union & National, Edinburgh 
(Vreeland Retires) Sept. 
Seaboard Surety, New York 
(New Director) 
Security Casualty, St. Paul 
(Placed in Liquidation) Aug. 100 
Security Life & Accident, Mobile 
(Recently Licensed) --July 100 
Sequoia Insurance. San Francisco 
(In Process of Organization) ...May 111 
Standard Accident, Detroit 
(Elects New Pres. & Director)...July 102 
New Vice President) Aug. 101 
Standard Mutual Insurance, Atlanta 
(New Stock Company) ......... June 103 
Standard National, Atlanta 
(New Company) 
Sterling Insurance, Chicago 
(Lumley Advanced) 
Stuyvesant Insurance, New York 
(Staff Changes) 
Sun Bail Bond, Miami 
(New Company) 
Sun Insurance Group. 
(Altering Capital Structure) 
Swiss Reinsurance, Zurich 
(Rodney Davis Deceased) 
Tennessee Odin, Knoxville 
(Recent Elections) 
Travelers Group, Hartford 
(Opens Foreign Offi 
(Promotions) 
United Insurers, Denver 
(Attorney-in-Fact Adopts New Tie) m1 
May 


-+--Jduly 102 
Sept. 109 


United Mutual Fire, Boston 
(Insurance Stores 

Veterans nat Oakland 
(New Com y) 

Virginia Fire “% Marine, Richmond | 
(New Director) 

Western pe ee 
(Increases Cap 110 

Western Millers. Mutual, Kansas city. 
(Examined) Sept. 109 


Sept. 104 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENTS DECEMBER 31, 1945 


VALUATIONS ON BASIS APPROVED BY NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF INSURANCE COMMISSIONERS 


Total Admitted Liabilities Surplus to 


Companies Capital Assets (except capital) Policyholders 


Firemen's Insurance Company of Newark, N. J. $9,397,690. $54,848,473. $31,764,718. $23,083,755. 
Organized 1855 

The Girard Fire & Marine Insurance Company 
‘Organized 1853 

National-Ben Franklin Fire Insurance Company 1,000,000. 


Organized 1866 
The Concordia Fire Insurance Co. of Milwaukee 1,000,000. 5,981,590. 3,232,950. 2,748,640. 


Organized 1870 

Milwaukee Mechanics’ Insurance Company 2,000,000. 
Organized 1852 

The Metropolitan Casualty Insurance Co. of N. Y. 1,500,000. 


Organized 1874 
Commercial Casualty Insurance Company 1,000,000. 16,497,745. 10,952,765. 5,544.980. 


Organized 1909 


Royal Plate Glass and General Ins. Co. of Canada 
Organized 1906 


Pittsburgh Underwriters - Keystone Underwriters 


1,000,000. 6,412,691. 3,691,439. 2,721,252. 
5,891,844. 3,233,665. 2,658,179. 


15,712,261. 8,759,027. 6,953,234. 


16,207,622. 11,082,112. 5,125,510. 


100,000. 357,392. 1,384. 356,008. 
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‘HIDDEN HAZARDS 


“Alou to avoid them when you Remodel or Guild your Home” 


is the title of a new 64-page book, 8% x 11 in size—with a 4-color cover and 72 
two-color diagrams, which has been compiled and published by Insurance Company 
of North America Companies for distribution to property owners and those who 
are planning to build. It shows how to select materials and construction methods 
so that fire and other perils can be avoided. 

This book will be offered tointerested home owners and home planners ina full page, 
four-color advertisement to appear in the September 7 issue of The Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, and in one color in Collier’s, American Magazine and American Home. 

It will be distributed exclusively by Agents of the four North America Companies. 


We wish we could offer to distribute “Hidden Hazards” through all agents 
in the American Agency System, but present paper quotas and printing 
conditions make this impracticable. If you do not represent one of these 


companies, and clients ask you for “Hidden Hazards”, please communicate 


with the nearest North America Service Office. 


The publication of “Hidden Hazards” is in keeping with North America’s tradi- 
tional policy of serving in the public interest, and distributing fire prevention and 
safety educational publications through its agents, so that all may benefit through 


lower loss ratios and greater safety. 
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